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FU. PREFACE 
ki 


The present work is substantially my thesis “ Indéee- —— 
| Philosophy—its origin and growth from the Vedas to the - 
ae Buddha," submitted in 1917 to the University of London and 
y approved in the same year for the D. Lit. degree. I can no 
] longer regard it as the same Doctorate thesis, since it has — 
| been revised, altered and enlarged, though slightly, in the light — 
i of subsequent research. Consequently the title of the original 
J thesis has been done away with and replaced by the present 

title “A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy.” L 
The Supplementary Discussions in Chapter XII, the Post- 
Script in Chapter X XI and the whole of the concluding chapter 
are later additions. None the less, the original thesis 
remains almost intact in this work in that the changes made 
therein are immaterial, the zeneral arrangement of its 
chapters and séctions as well as its main conclusions having 
—- A suffered no violent alteration. 
; It would no doubt have been of some advantage to me, a 
novice that T am, to get the thesis printed and published in | 
its approved form with the stamp of the University of London — 
| upon it. I could not really have made up my mind to publish 
© the thesis in its present form, with certain additions and altera- 
; tions specified above, but for the precious suggestions from 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids and the kind encouragement of 
the Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the President of 
"the Council of Post- Graduate Teaching in Arts and the present A i 
Vice-Chancellor of the Caleutta University. I have neverthe- 
less the. satisfaction of seeing the work now published with 
the stamp of my former Alma Mater, the University of 
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vi PREFACE 

3 Calcutta, and it has been to me not a little matter of pride 
that I found myself on my return from England in the midst 
of a band of arduous and talented researchers in the vast 
field of ancient Indian literature, history .and culture, brought 
together from different parts of the world to advance the 
: cause of learning under the guidance of so eminent a leader, 
scholar and edueationist as Sir Asutosh. Nothing indeed could 
ogivomme greater satisfaction than the relief I had felt on being 
r back in the midst of my community which has not regarded 
me as an outcast, "is well as my University which has not 
failed to afford me facilities for work ; for, however rebellious 
in spirit one may be in matters of one's social and religious 
= views, and however insignificant may be one's attainments 
abroad, nothing can be more painful and disappointing 
I think, to a man than to find himself a stranger at home. 
What this strangeness of situation means to an Indian 
returning home from foreign sojourn and to an Indian 
student of ancient Indian literature, history and culture 
returning to the institutions of his country care better be 
imagined than told. Just faney what chagrin a sensible 
man is apt to feel when after long absence he returns home 
only to find that his parents, brothers, sisters and others 
whom he regards as very dear and near to him, are all 
i B reluctant, because of the fear of society, to receive him back 
freely in their midst, or how depressing is the atmosphere to a 
student who finds, in spite of his earnestness, that in the 
educational institutions of his country the subjects generally - 
neglected and undervalued are precisely* those which are 
productive and really matter most. Happily the times are 

— being changed. 
d — Live the book to be judged for who it is worth, 
e I must say that it is uot a dissertation on “the history of 
| Buddhism or of Buddhist philosophy, the stibject being re- 
| arved fora separate work. The investigation in it has been 
i m. sed at a point where the philosophical fboug and 
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PREFACE vii 


scientific speculations of ancient India reached a stage of 
development, advanced enough to provide for a necessary 
antecedent condition of the rise of a powerful movement of 
thought, wholly Indian in origin and character, seeking to 
evolve a system of religious philosophy with the theory of 
causal genesis as its mainstay or fundamental and central 
idea. But the genetic connection of this work with Buddhism 


is twofold: (1) that it embodies the results of an’ investiza- 


tion which was at first undertaken, at the instance of the late 


~ Rev. Gunalankara Mahathera of Chittagong, to ascertain the 


immediate historical background of Buddhist thought; and 
(2) that the original data for the conception of a chronology 
of early Indian philosophy were derived from the Buddhist 
canon. It was mainly by the light of the evidence of the 
perceive three great synthetic 
divisions in the development of earlier thought. It was again 
a close comparative study of the first volume of the Digha 
Nikaya, published by the Pali Text Society, and the six 
Upanisads, edited and translated by Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhusan, that first suggested to me the prospect of a very 
fruitful study of Buddhism, keeping it in constant relation 
to the earlier aūd contemporary Indian thoughts in the 
midst of which it arose and without reference to which 
its true historical significance and value could not be 
properly comprehended, even if there were a hundred 
Buddhist commentaters and exegetists like Buddhaghosa to 


umber of parallel passages in the Buddhist Pitakas, the Jaina 
| and the Mahabharata, having bearing upon many daring 
philosophieal ideas now found embodied in the older Upa- 
nisads, the Aragyakas aud a few selected later hymns of the 
Rig and Atharvavedasanhitā. The evidences of these autho- 
ities have been found invaluable as throwing abundant light 
upon a very obseure but highly important period of thought 
evolution that had immediately preceded the rise of Jainism, 








Dory Write powerful expositions thereon. Further, I chanced wpon a 
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* Buddhism and other later systems of Indian thought. An 
independent study of the U panisads and the canonical works 
of the Jains and the Buddhists made it increasingly 
clear to me that the so-called traditional interpretation of 
the ancient Sanskrit, Pāli and Prakrit texts had much in it 
which was an after- thought on the part of the learned 
seholiasts who, as it seemed to me, were guided more by an 
te “etymological. conjecture than by a true spirit of research 
which one must always understand as a quest of truth for its 
own sake. That there are immense possibilities of modern 
historical rescarches in the field of ancient Indian literature, 
history and culture can be accepted as a truism. When 
these researches will advance far enough, one is sure to find 
that the idea that has hitherto been formed of ancient Indian æ 
life and civilisation on the basis of traditional interpretation | 
is in many regards misleading. I can say that this work —- 
is toa large extent the result of an attempt to interpret the 
texts in their own light and inter-connection as well as to trace 
||» up the dev elopment of early Indian philosophy on divergent 
lines, out of a common background and substratum, and that. 
in, defiance of the persistent endeavours of the Indian 
commentators to prove that in the Vedic hymns and t 
Upanisads there are to be found only the unsystematiset 
ideas of Vedanta. But to minimise the importance of thei 
works in all respeets would be to push off the laddei 
| whereby one climbs up; for the indirect value of their writ 
ings a$ a mine of historical information and suggestivenes 
d s immense. The present work, when judged as a whole an 
contrasted with the previous works „on the subject, will, 
think, appear in many respects new of its kind. But die 
pem | to overlook the importance of the spad? work nit J; 
the e pioneers will be to show oneself wanting in ——— ? 
. E the (inva uable services they have jointly and severally rend 
TE v for an Wh hinking youth io run in oa 
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predecessors. My experience is that whenevera man begins 
to think he has discovered a new truth, he will be *surprised 
some day to find that he was in some way or other anticipated 
by those who had gone béfore him. It is also my firm 
belief that no attempt is made in vain, and no work is 
useless if we know how to make proper use of it. 

In a sense this book is the first definite expressioz-of"a 
dominant will to do some useful work in the wozid, regardless 
of the consideration of personal circumstances and equipment, 
no doubt under the belief, turning with every new success 
into stronger and stronger confidence, that present circum- 
stances may be unfavourable and equipment nil, yet the very 
desire to do something and constant acting up to it render 
at last what was once thought impossible, possible. That 


: attempts on the part of a student to fulfil in all earnestness 

^ the expectations entertained of him by his teachers and 
many benefactors, Indian and English, who have in manifold 
ways helped his will to follow its natural bent. 

Looking into the genesis of the work, that is, back into my 
own life, I find fhat I am just one of the many students of 
modern Bengal whom Sir Asutosh gave, by timely concessions 
and patronage, the opportunity of working out the innermost 
scholarly ambition of their lives. I am doubly indebted to 
Sir Asutosh for the arrangements he so zenerously made for 

| the publication of the work by the Calcutta University and 
y the opportunity he gave me for continuing my research work 
in Calcutta. I am one of those persons who, though born in 
poor circumstances, have been able to struggle in the race 
of life with the kind help and encouragement of their 
kinsmen and countrymen. Almost from the beginning of my 
school career the Government have liberally helped me 
by the grant of free-studentship and special seholarships 
in prosecuting my studies in India and in England. I need 
hardly say that but for such generous help from Government 










is to say, it is the first visible fruition of a series of 
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the desire that impelled me to move in this direction 
would have been baffled. The foremost among those whose 
sympathy was of great service to me in sgeuring Government 
help, partieularly in obtaining a special State scholarship in 
1914 for the scientific study of Pali in Europe is the Hon'ble 
Mr. H. Sharp, Secretary to the Education Department of 
tbe. Government of India. In connection with this State 
scholarship niy gratitude is also due to H. E. Sir Harcourt 
Butler, then Education Member of the Governor General's 


Council and Sir E. Denison Ross, Keeper of Imperial Records, 
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Calcutta, now Director of the Sehool of Oriental Studies 
in London, who made out a special case for the Buddhist 
community of Bengal on the representation. of its interests 
by the Chittagong and Bengal Buddhist Associations. 
Among my Indian teachers, the late Mahamahopadhyaya 


Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Principal of the Sanskrit 


College, Calcutta, had always fostered my literary aspirations 


and tried in every possible way to make my path smooth. His 
unexpected death has left a gap in the ranks of Oriental- 


scholarship that will yet take a long time to be filled up 


in Bengal. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude to Professor 


T. W. Arnold, then Secretary, in the India Office, for Indian 
students, for it was mainly through his kind guidance and | 
keen personal interest that I was able to complete my 


course of studies in England leading to the D. Lit. 


I am also grateful to him for procuring for me- 
— of the authorities of the London County Council 
to use its library and see the working of the primary 
and secondary schools under its control. Here I must also 
me ention the names of Mr. N. C. Sen, then Lapal, Adviser to 


r omwell Road and Miss E. J. Beck, —— "Secretary tol 


< | e p Nationa) Indian —— who by their sympathy ar * j 





e ment helped. a great deal in peacefully « 
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to Dr. Mabel H. Bode, then Lecturer in Pali, University 
College, London, were I merely to say that she ably guided 
me in my work, for she really helped me in a hundred other 
ways, particularly by placing me into close touch with many 
erudite scholars. [am ever so much indebted to Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids, neither of 
whom failed to guide me in my researches by their pregicuš 
suggestions and constructive criticism. The fourteen discourses 
of Professor Rhys Davids on the scientific method of investi- 
gation, delivered at the instance of the India Office for my 
guidance, helped me considerably in imbibing the modern 
western spirit of research. But it is Dr. Dawes Hicks, Senior 
Professor of Philosophy, University College, London, who had 
initiated me in the present historieal method of the study of 
philosophy. I must acknowledge that his lectures on Greek 
philosophy and modern European thought from Descartes to 
Kant were found much helpful to me. A deep debt of grati- 
tude is due also to Professor L. T. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental 
Manuseripts in the British Museum, for he was the first to 
rouse in me an interest in the study of Jaina literature, and he 
helped me also «considerably by calling my attention toa 
few important Tamil works bearing upon my subject. I do 
not find words to express my obligation to Dr. F. W. Thomas 
in whom and in whose wife I found much hospitality, the 
door of whose cottage was open always to the Indologists 
hailing from all parts of the world. Dr. Thomas never 
failed to show me kindness in allowing me, in the midst 
of his arduous duties as Librarian of the India Office Library, ' 
to read to him the successive chapters of my thesis as they 
were written out. I derived much benefit from discussion 
of several disputed points of interpretation and history, with 

and with Dr. Barnett. Professor L. T. Hobhouse has 
placed me under a deep obligation by revising the thesis from 
the European point of view, particularly in regard to the 
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over to the press. The points in which he has differed have 
been méntioned in the foot-notes. The kind words of en- 
, couragement from Mr. H. M. Percival, late Professor, ‘Presidency 
College, Calcutta, my friend Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea, 
Minto Professor of Economics, Caleutta University, then in 
England, the late lamented Sir Henry Cotton, Dr. Carveth Read 
šārd-Sir Thomas Gregory Foster, Provost,” University College, 
London, served as a great stimulant to my research work 
especially at its ineeption. Vivid in my mind is the memory 
of the goodness of Mr. and Mrs. Grubb, under whose roof 
and beneficent care I revised my work and  profitably 
spent the last year of my sojourn in England in seeing 
something of the present social, religious and political life of 
the country. Sir Michael E. Sadler, late President of the 
Caleutta University Commission, has done me much honour 
by his courtesy in going through portions of the thesis and 
offerinz me some fruitful suggestions. In this connexion 
I have also to express my deep sense of gratitude to Mr. 
P. J. Hartog, Vice-Chancellor of the  Dacca University, 
who as the then Academie Registrar of London University, 
= had done all he could to see me established in Calcutta. 
1 Mr. W. R. Gourlay, Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor 
i of: Bengal and Rai Dr. Chunilal Bose Bahadur, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, are two of those kind-hearted gentlemen who have 
hitherto taken a keen interest in me and my research works 
at the Calcutta University. I must also put on record my . 
* deep sense of gratitude to H. E. Lord Ronaldshay, Governor 
A Bengal, who has very generously shown genuine sympathy 
with my researches in the field of early Indian Philosophy, 
particularly in that of Buddhism. His Excelleney enjoys the 
| EC reputation of a great champion of the cause of Indian Philo- — 
b sophy án that he has always tried to impress the importance of _ 
T s the abject on the minds of the framers of the University 
cation scheme, and expressed it asa profound anomaly that 
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Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for tbe encouragement 
I received from him and his kind enquiries concenning the 
work I had done in England. He himself is interested in the 
study of Indian philosophy as he expressed to me in course 
of a conversation, and he too regretted the absence of ang 
provision for the proper study of this subjeet in this country. 
Some important additions to the original thesis, made ir this 
work, were kindly suggested to me by Kabibhaskar Sreejut 
Sasanka Mohan Sen, *Gopaldas Chowdķury " Lecturer in 
Bengali, Caleutta University, in whom I have found a great 
Bengali poet and a thoroughbred student of Hindu literature 


and philosophy. My sincere thanks are also due to my 


friend and colleague Professor Sailendranath Mitra, and to 
Rai Saheb Dineschandra Sen, the historian of Bengali litera- 
ture, Mr. Johan Van Manen, Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Caleutta, and my friend Babu Prabhat Chandra Cl 
bartty, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University, for - 
aiding me by reading occasionally through the proofs of the 
book and offering me some valuable suggestions. I am 
thankful to my pupil, friend and colleague Babu Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, for the kind help he has rendered me by preparing 
the Indexes; Lastly, 1 must offer my sincere thanks to 
Mr. A. C. Ghatak, Superintendent of the Calcutta University 


Press, and his assistants for the keen personal interest they | 


have taken in seeing the book through the press. 
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The 27th July, 1921. 2 
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My gratitude is also due to Mr. W.C. Wordsworth, Officiating — 
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Rightly or wrongly, it has long been doubted if we can 
speak of a system of Vedic philosophy. In — - 

Vedic nlite? order to avoid modern associations of the — 
words “system” and “philosophy,” the — 

Vedic scholars have resorted to such expressions as “Vedie —— — 
mythology," “Vedic cosmogony,” and so forth. However, 
Dr. Lucian Scherman published in 1887 a German translation 
of a number of hymns belonging to the two collections called 
the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, under the title 
“ Philosophische Hymnen aus der Rig-und Atharva-Veda — 
Sanhita.” Some seven years later was published the — 
“ Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie” by Dr. Paul z; 


. TP 


Deussen. In this latter work, Dr. Deussen freely employs the xd 
expression “Erste Periode der indischen Philosophie,” by ^E 
which he means, of course, Vedic philosophy. Here the — 
reader might be referred to an excellent treatise, * The — 
cosmology of the Rig-Veda” by Mr. Wallis. The works of such 
writers as Kaegi, Frazer and others deserve special notice. 
The aim of the writer of these pages differs from that 
i . of Scherman and Deussen. The principal — 
| — de or * — object with which both the scholar? seem LL 
Jo: have ‘started is to estimate the standard of philosophical | 
o et culations, embodied in a few hymns of the Vedas, belonging | 
nostly to pa or last book of the Rik, Our aim is, on — 
ie othe nd, not only to estimate such a standard, but also . 
t the individu al element in each of these hymns. 
— Phat. is to —* say, hy ve — | seek to show that each mode or — 
E - system. of sp ila I. $e: of ape end | 
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No one knows yet, and there is little ehance of knowing 

The authors of the OVO who the real authors of all these hymns 

Vedic hymns, speci- were, Tradition attributes them to a number 

ally of the philosophi- | = M 

e ones, are not all of names, such as Aghamarsana, Prajāpati 
now ri, - * 

Paramesthin, Brahmanaspati, etc., most of 


which are in fact names of the deities to whom the hymns 


. were addressed. It does not, however, make much difference ^ 
whether the nūmes, as given in these pages, be taken ns f 
fictitious or real, so long as we know that there is behind 


the expressions of each of these hymns an individual. 


If we go by the dictum, that to doubt is to philosophise, it 
will not be easy to say exaetly when the Indo-Aryan sages were 
not philosophers, for their inspired utterances, which still 
survive in the form of hymmns and psalms, contain many and 

CORDES various inquisitive questions as to whence, 
SCC ri ab rebat whither, when, and how. Philosophy, viewed 
EE has Ha begio. asa mere doubting process of the human 
ning. mind, knows indeed no beginning of its own. 
If by philosophy is understood a structure of thought, 
which we consider permanently established where we find 
consciousness of the ultimate categories and also terms to 
express these, then we may suppose philosophy to have had 
its beginnings somewhere with individual thinkers, and 
with those individual thinkers in whose words we trace this 


consciousness. 


Philosophy is the fruitful result of reflections on the riddle 
of existence. These reflections become possible, as Prof. 
Erdmann holds, only when “the heroie struggle to acquire 

A peaceful time the conditions of existence has been followed 
! i= upon the by its enjoyment.” The reflective movement 


for existence 


struggle nos 75 
is favourable to phio- ag a whole starts from the mythical st 


Po sb. Mark ab Seat and it is only after many serious | 
(oma Er. on the part of the- earlier — 


afterwards in gaining an independent j — E^ 
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This holds true of Greek thinking, and no less of carly Indian 

philosophy. It is generally agreed among the historians of 

Greek philosophy that the lines of dev elopment which proceed ^ 
j from such a mythical basis may be distinguished as the | 


j cosmological and the psychological. 
Y As to the difference between mythology and philosophy, 


Diference betwee, lle following observations of Prof. Adamson 
re and phile. are here worth quoting. ‘* The _problem of 
cosmological speculation differs from the 
aim of mythology in this; that while the latter represented 

3 the connexions between its assumed ground and existing | 

realities after the crude fashion of temporal sequence, the — 

more philosophical view raised the question,—what is the | 
permanent element in real existence and of what are actual 

things composed ? The change of question implied a restriction p 

upon the free play of imagination, which constitutes the 

difference between philosophy and mythology.” * 
The attitude of later thinkers towards t Vedas 
. far from being one of warm appreciatior 









] 


The uttitade of 


later thinkers towards a well-known passage of the Bhagavad Gita. — 
the Vedas, ae o s 
(II. 42) the Vedic hymns are compared to 


lovely flowers, lovely only in appearance. In the Tevijja - | 


Sutta (Digha-nikaya, I. No. 13) Buddha distinguishes. F 
between the later Brāhmaņa teachers and the earlier Vedic A 
sages. Among these sages, again, he regards just ten as the 
ancient, and as the real authors and reciters of the mantras | 
But they are all spoken of as those whose duty it was  . 
only to invoke several deities, such as Indra, Soma, Veruņa, — 
Isana, Prajāpati, Brahma, ‘ Mahiddhi* (= Tvastar ?) and 
Yama. 
The CARNE of Greek Philosophy, p. 3. 3 y 
ten sages mentioned by Buddha are—Astaka, Vāmaka, Vámadeva, Visvamitea, 
idagni, Ahgiras, Bharadvāja, Vasigtha, Kāšyapn and Bhrigu. This tist conl to 
© extent from that given in the "Laws of Mann" (1-35). The latter gie rao 
, Pulastya, Pulaba, Kratu, Vaaiytbe, Pracetas, Bhrigu and Narada. ` 
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Regarding the Brāhmaņa teachers, such as the Aitareyas,' 
the Taittiriyas, the Chāndogyas, the * Chandavas' and the 
oe Bahvricas, Buddha holds in agreement with 
schools mentioned in the Brahmin youth Vasistha, a disciple of 

the Tevijja Sutta. Saat " 
Puskarasadi, that they taught various paths 
leading to a state of union with Brahman (God). An interest- 
^ ing account of this transition of thought from the earlier 
Vedic sages to the later Brāhmaņa teachers is also given 

in the Digha-nikaya, Mahāgovinda Suttanta. 

In the Pātika Sutta,! however, Buddha said to Bhaggava, 

“There are, O descendant of Bhrigu, some šramans and 
Ee Brāhmans to whom the teachers who 
‘of cosmological spe- . ^ 4 
— ascribe creation to the hand of I$vara,—to 
Brahmā (God) appear as the foremost of 
thinkers (agranya).” “But I, too, know, Bhargava, this 
mode of cosmological speculation. I know this, and also know 
other things far beyond ; and having known this, I do not 
tarnish my knowledge." 

It is very remarkable that the speculations which Buddha 
| alluded to and deseribed in this connexion, correspond to 
4 those set forth in some of the later hymns of the Ķig-veda 
j and restated, explained and elaborated in the Atharva-veda, 
" the Brahmanas, and in other such texts. - 

Furthermore, Buddha thought that these earlier specula- 
M me problems for cos- tions were concerned chiefly with the pre- 
T mological speculation. ens or first beginnings (Pubbanta) and the 


post-ens or the other end (aparanta), that is to say, with the 
pr. 







ED oe 
pe * Pali 'Addhariya'—Sanskrit 'Adhvaryus, Prof, Walleser identifies the Addhariyas 
| with the Aitnreyas, In the Aitareya Āraņyaka (III, 2-3-12) the Bahvricas, the Adhvaryus 
and the Chandogyas are alluded to apparently as three separate schools. If so, the sugges 
s of' Prof, Rhys Davids would seem more acceptable, Seo —— of the Pe 
E Ns II. p. 303. 

s „Ibid Dialogues, p. 303. Another reading of * —— in * Brahmacariy&! | 
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problems as to the beginning and the end of the world as a 
whole.' In other words, the main problems of the Vedic specu- 
lation were: How does the world originate ? In what manner 
are individual things created? By what have these their unity 
and existence? Who-creates, and who ordains? From what 
does the world spring up and to what again does it return? 
These earlier speeulations are to be called, in this sense, 
Purüna, Lokayata, or the like. 

The immediate baekground of Indian Philosophy is to be 

found in the cosmogonic hymns of the ancient and early Vedic 

Edi sages. The first philosophic reflections received - 
hymnsofthe Rig-veda impetus from the daily experience of things, 
Veg cti aad am changing into one another, and appearing 
— — and reappearing at their appointed seasons. 
Such constant mutations of things of experience must have 
very early roused wonder in a people, so lively and such keen 
observers and so much at home with nature as the = 
Aryans. 

Not confined to any particular orders of Brahmans ' or 
warriors,—of householders, ascetics, or hermits, there 
arose a body of men who came to be known in the 
later literature as — Brahmarsis. To Vedic Indians — 
I Philosophy and the they Were known by the name of Poets _ 
Philosophers. (Kavis),* and Poets were the divine philoso- 
phers of ancient India. According as the Poets were the 
philosophers, philosophy itself was called Hymn (Uktha)* and  - 
hymn-chanting (udgitha)' denoted the act of philosophising. E 
Indeed, there was no other name for philosophy in*India * 
than Hymn (Uktha or Udgītha) up to a certain late date, l 
that is to say, until it was replaced by other epithets 
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| ā Digha-nikaya,. I, 12, 30; Dhammasafgani, 1319, 1320. 
- ig . da, I. —* 
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= i , | 
E " Prajāpati Paramesthin " seems to speak of philosophy as 
4 . - . = = 
: J search carried on by the Poets within their heart 
T£ s: Defini tion of 
* Hymn". er phi for discovering in the light of their thought 
losoph y. 
the relation of existing things to the non- 
existent, ie. primordial matter.’ Dirghatamas suggested 
| «et a different eonception. For him philosophy was just 
P. "ignorance for the sake of knowledge,' and knowledge consisted 
«F 


but in ascertaining the nature of the one, single, original cause 
to which the plurality of all known causes might be 
reduced.* Philosophy with ** Visvakarman ” is * samprasnam,”’ * 
“information,” “doubt,” ** true doubt," that is to sav, doubt, 
as distinguished from that of a sceptic,—enlightenment, as 
distinguished from the ignorance of an agnostic. 

And if philosophy consists in rightly doubting, and if 
the immediate background for it was formed by the cosmo- 
3 gonic poetry which is interspersed throughout the Vedic hymns, 

conceivably it was only when, as Prof. 
When could phito- e . ua asd 3 
sophical question Windelband would maintain, in course of time 
7 — individual views were freely developed that 
the question at last arose as to “the unity and abiding original 
- ground of changing things." The question, as formulated 
by a Vedic philosopher, was: what is the tree or wood (vriksal,. 
... vanam) out of which the visible universe was fashioned ? ' 
x Partly because of the legend of the flood in the time 
—— "of Manu, which lived so deep in the mind of the Indo- 
y How was the ques. Aryans, and partly because of the ordinary 
EE don answered ? experiences concerning the existence, 
y changeability, circulation, distribution, and hty force 

. of water in the world, the answer that naturally suggested 

s itself was—Water. Water is the elementary matter or abi iding 


original ground of things. ; 
















| * E | i Rig-veda, x. 120, 4: Bato barhdbün asati, 
ml * Ibid, 1. 164, 6-7: Acikitvaf cikitugab. — 
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From this the further question emerged as to whatcame into 
being immediately after water, and before all ereated things, 
A further question, AS to the answer to this particular question, 
yis grade the Vedic thinkers differed from one another. 
3 Mghamarsana's reply * was-—the Year (Sarnvatsara, the time- 
principle, the natural seasons); “ Prajāpati Paramesthin ” 
said, Cosmic Desire /Kama, Eros); * Hiranyagarbha”’ said, 
the Golden Germ; and ** Narayana’s” word was the Indivi- 
dualised Sun (Purusa). À 
A still further question had to be faced, and that was, 
from what did water itself spring? To this Aghamarsana’s 
A atil further Answer was, from Night or Chaos (Tamas); 
— * Prajapati Paramesthin " said, “I know 
it or perhaps I ‘know it not;" ** Brahmanaspati’s” answer 
was—from Nothing ; ** Anila's "—from Air; and so forth, 


The cosmological speculations of the Vedas are of the 
greatest historical importance as exhibiting Indian philosophy 
. in the making. Infinitely great was their 


— can influence upon later thinking, whether Brahma- 


value of Vedic 
speculations. 


supplied abundantly rich food for later thought, 
0 much so, indeed, that subsequent Indian philosophy might 
be viewed as a mere systematie carrying out of the general 
plan of a structure, tacitly implied or imperfectly conceived. 





nic, Jaina or Buddhistic; Vedie philosophy 








CHAPTER I 
AGHAMARSANA 


We know nothing of the life-history of Aghamarsana, 

Aghamarsana, tho ISāTded here as the first philosopher of 

Srst Philosopher of India, beyond the fact that he, like 
Visvāmitra and other great sages, is said to 

have been a famous founder of family or school. He may be 
credited with having formulated the views which came to be 

known in later ages as the doctrine of time" (Kala-vada). 

The hymn X. 190 of the Rig-veda is ascribed to Agha- 

marsana. It is recommended in all the 

o edet ead sma Brahmin Law-books ' as one of the purifica- 
vabthatof"Prdipai tory texts. Aghamarsana's hymn was, in 

no case, later than the hymn X.129, which is 

ascribed to ** Prajapati Paramesthin," and devoted to the same 
subject of creation. Rather judging from the more crude 
fashion in which it presents its author's doctrine, it ought to 

be placed a little earlier than the latter. The common feature 

‘of both the hymns is that their authors derive their idea of 

— creation of the visible world from the action of Warmth,—Crea- 

tive Fervour (Tapas), in tbe primitive substance called Water, 
But elements of difference in the two hymns are noticeable. 
The great peculiarity of the former is that in it the author, 
the poet Aghamarsana, allots, in one sense at all events, the 
principal part of creation to that which he calls the Year 
(Sai vatsara), while in the latter the same-part is attributed, 
inthe same sense, to what its author calls Cosmic Desire 


A e | | 

T (Kāma). E 
te Xe i 
3 © * Gautama, XIX-12, XXIV-10-12, Baudháyane, IIL5, IV-2-5, TV-Av-7y Vasistha, 
M. xxvis Mann, X1-260-261, Yaàjüavalkya, 111-359. RK; 








AGHAMARSANA 


Aghamarsana laid down a theory of creation, involving 
what is known in history as the doctrine of of 
time. But his is an exceedingly short thesis 
from which nothing, by way of a clear statement, can be 
elicited. Nor do we know either what led him to speak of 
the Year as being the lord, great creator, preserver and 
destroyer of all things, until we come to look through some 
of the older cosmogonic hymns which we understand to 
have constituted the immediate background for Indian 
philosophy, as well as through ‘Some of the latter 
Brāhmaņas, 


His doctrine, 


First, in those earlier Vedic hymns we see that Season 


or Seasons (Ritu, Ritus) are personified, and 
Conception of timo f 4 * 
or. we&ons. jn. the that things are said to have been done and 
cosmogonie hymns. i - 
dio also to have been revived, or readjusted 
at their due seasons. The Indo-Aryans used to perform 
sacrifices, and to drink soma-juice at seasons." In two of 


them * their authors recognise that Dawn (Usa) and Varuna 


are *the ever new,' and *born again and again” Regarding 
Dawn we further learn that ‘like a dancing girl’ she is 
adorned, and * adorned always with the same colour.” *As a 
cow gives milk, as a cow comes forth from its stall, so opens 
she her breast, so comes she out of darkness.’ Again, 
“as a player conceals the dice, so keeps she concealed the 
days of a man; daughter of Heaven, she wakes and drives 
away her sister (Night)? In the hymn VII. 6-! the 
sun (Sürya) ds considered to be the *lord of all that lives and 
dies; We can even easily trace a Platonic view in many 
hymns, where Indra is represented as Tvastar,—the Artificer 
` who repeatedly creates through his magie the world of 
generation. 
e 
* Rig-veda, T, 15, IT, 37, ete, 
* Ibid, 1, 113, 1-4, X. 85-17. 
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Secondly, in a passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana we 
are told that the godly Aryans—both priests 
Exposition in tho U y - à 
Bráhmnnpas. and peasants, were employed thrice in the 
year, that is to say, during the three seasons 
— winter, summer and the rains. 

In the same passage Prajāpati is conceived as the year 
because it was by the Year that he generated living beings, 
Similarly, in a passage of the Satapatha Brahmana (X. 4.2.2) 
the Year is said to have been Prajāpati, the creator of all 
things, whether animate or inanimate,—and of both men and 
the gods. Asa sort of explanation, it is added that in the 
beginning the universe was water, and nothing but water. 
Water desired to produce individual things, It was stimu- 
lated into energy, and in consequence, a Golden Germ (solar 
body) came into existence. This floated about in space for 
the period of a year. In the course of a year the Sun 
(Purusa) was born from the Golden Germ. This Sun was 
Prajapati. A woman, or a cow, or a mare brings forth 
within a year. A human child endeavours to speak in a year. 
For these reasons the year is to be regarded as Prajāpati, 
the lord of beings.' - 

Now Aghamarsana’s views are not so childish as their 
Aghamarsaga's doo  €Xposition in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa. His 
— hymn reflects a mind which had the clear 
perception of things. His thesis is too short for the purpose 
of elaborate exposition. But he plainly tells us that warmth 
(Tapas) is the first creative principle from which eternal 
law and truth were born. From these was produced the N ight 
(Tamas). The Night produced water, and from water origi- 
nated the Year (Sarnvatsara) or the time-principle. The Year 
formed *in due order' the sun and the moon, the heaven and 
the earth, the firmament and light, and ordained the days and 

nights. "The year is the lord of life and of death. 


° 
y 
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AGHAMARSANA li 


Two points are worthy of note: (1) Aghamarsana’s natural- 
istic conception of the universe, and (2) his emphasis on the 
eternal existence of law and order in the universe. According 
to Aghamarsana's view, then, chance has no place in the 
creative evolution of nature. 

So far the doctrine of time is extremely crude, and the 
term used, whether in Aghamarsana’s hymn or in its exposi- 
tion in the Brihmanas, is Year. 

In the hymns of the Atharva-veda' the Year (Sarnvatsara) 

Tte doctrine of timo Was replaced by a more general and com- 
in the Atharva-veda. prehensive term ‘Time (Kāla). But the 
doctrine of time, as set forth in these hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, does not show originality of conception, except as 
regards a vague notion of infinity of time, or rather, of 
eternity of the time-principle. It is a curious mixture of the 
thoughts of several earlier hymns, addressed to the Sun, 
Death, Indra, Brahma, Prajapati, and what not! Further, as 
Dr. Deussen points out, the Atharvana conception of time 
is naive fatalism.* Here is a summary of the doctrine 
of time as collected from the Atharva-veda :—Rohita— 
the radiant Sun, came into existence as Time. In the 
beginning the Sun was the lord of beings? Time is no 
other than the Sun which is thousand-eyed, undecaying, 
a horse with seven reins or solar rays, the primal deity in the 
sense that the sun is the source of life, light and heat. "Time 
has seven rolling wheels, meaning perhaps the seven divisions 
of ‘the year, solstice, season, month, fortnight, day, might, 
hour.’ The seven wheels of Time have seven naves.* Time 

* Atharva-veda, XIII. 2; XIX. 53, 54. 

* All, Gesch, der Philosophie, pp. 200, ff. 

^ Atharva-veda, XIII, 2: '' Rohitah Kalo abhavad, Rohitógre Prajāpatik." 

* Dr. F, W. Thomas understands by 'seven naves the seven planets. Dr. Ehni, in 
his Der Mythus des Yama, pp. 116-117, suggests that “the seven wheels nre the seven 
worlds which constitute the universe ; the seven naves are the soven seasons which are 
produced by the annual course of the sun brought about by time; and the axle represents 


the world of immortality which remains firm and unmoved Miyough all changes of time 
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is the creator who creates the worlds of life, and Time again 

' is the Death who destroys them all. 'Time was formerly the 
father of the Sun, the lord of beings, and subsequently became 
the son of those of which Time was the father. "lime is 
Brahmā, the highest, the lord of all. Time is the eternal 
substance out of which all things are formed, and in which ^ 
everything lives, moves and has its being. "Time is indeed f 
God supreme. 


* PRAJĀPATI PARAMESTHIN ” 


For various reasons, after Aghamarsana we turn to 
" Prajāpati Paramesthin " whose naturalistic 
= Prajūpati Parn- è M y | 

mesthin"orthe Thales Views and sceptical attitude are clearly set 

me forth in the hymn X. 129 of the Rig-veda.' 

Speaking in the most general terms, he may be called the 
Thales of India. 

It appears from the above-mentioned hymn that the 

Hi» conception of thinkers of “ Paramesthin's " time were 

original matter. divided on these two opposite theories, 

that Being came out of non-Being, and* that Being came 

only out of Being. In his speculation on nature, “ Para- 

, mesthin " seems to have taken the middle course by rejecting 

both the theories; for him the original matter comes 

neither under the.definition of Being nor under that of 

k non-Being.* 
*  **Paramesthin,'” like Thales, offered Water (Salila) as the 
- original matter fundamental principle of explanation. Fre 

E called Water: the Water all things are formed; Water isthe — 

E —— — original substance of all that. exists. 

F retused accordingly to push his enquiry beyond water, i pu 

(dt was towards this partioular question that his attitude was b wa 
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PARAMESTHIN 


His fundamental thesis was :—there was then neither 
— — non-existence nor existence. Then the 
proposition and ite existent was not; by this he denied of course 
— the existence of all concrete things in the 
beginning. In his own words, there was then no realm of 
air, nosky beyond it* There was then neither death nor 
immortality, no visible sign wherewith to distinguish between 
days and nights,* that is to say, between light and darkness. 

If the existent was not in the beginning, is it, then, that 
The condition ef the existent sprang from the non-existent F 
— — No, even not that—was his reply. The 
reason is that the primitive element falls neither under the 
conception of the existent nor under that of the non-existent. 
And if he were asked, what was that primitive substance 
which is to be called neither Being nor non-Being, his 
answer would have been Water. There was then water, the 
unfathomable depth of water (gahanam gambhīram), and 
nothing but water. “ Water was that one thing, breathless, 
breathed by its own nāture.”* There was darkness (tamas), 
and concealed at first in this darkness was Water in its 
indiscriminated or unmanifested form (apraketam). Water 

was all that existed (sarvamā idam). 
Water, we may suppose, changed itself into the variety 
How the concreto Of things, and changed those things back 
existance  proceede’ into itself. **Paramesthin" did not draw 
— any distinction between matter and motive 
‘power. He identified Being with existence, i.e., change. 
Water transformed itself into particular things by some 
inherent principle to which he gave the name Kama, Cosmic 








3 According to Süyngn, tndánim = pralaya-dušāvām avasthitam (while in tho stato ” 
of envolopment) ; no sat —naiva sat ātmavnt sattvena nirvācjam fait (ie, no individual * T 


thing) | yin other words, no wid iti pāramārthika snttvasya niņedhaly. | 
2*9 —— rajāmai ncyarhta iti Yäskah,” says ae | | 9 
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Desire. This *will-to-be' or motive force was not distinct from 
the material substratum itself; it was regarded by him as 
the primal germ of Mind or Soul (manaso retah). For 
" Paramesthin" Kāma was not the will of God, as Sayann 
understands, although undeniably he thought the inherent 
reason for change was identical with that which is the 
greatest and most divine in nature, and with Mind or 
Soul. Moreover, the meaning of the term, Mind or Soul, 
is far wider with * Paramesthin " than with us, rather 
cosmical, and it is no other than the principle of change in 
general. 
We shall now endeavour to show “Paramesthin’s” notion 
of gradual development. 'l'he eause by which 
LE mer of pro- the series of transformations is produced in 
| water is called Warmth (Tapas). This 
original principle of change is superseded, in process of 
time, by a higher principle, such as Kama or ‘the will- 
to-be * (Süyana's  sisriksà— the desire-to-create), which is 
one, and that by a still higher principle, such as Manas 
or Mind,—Intelļigence or consciousness. Whilst every- 
thing was void' and shapeless, by the power of Warmth 
was born that unit* called Kama. Kama was the motive 
foree of the changing universe,—the first germ of Mind 
(manaso retah), and this Mind was no other than the Sun 
"whose eye controls this world in highest heaven,"? The 
gods—heavenly beings or godly men— were produced later 
than*this world, and people naturally attribute the creation to 
the sun, the first-born, self-conscious, individual being in the 
visible universe.* 
' "Tuechyen&mvapihitam," Tt is dificult to say if by this “ Paramesthin " meant to 
convey exactly the idea of void space, especially in view of the fact that he distinetly 


states there was then ' no sky beyond the mags of water’ (no vyomā paco yat). In Sūyaņa'u 
in f “tn con al i » ku. xot E 


























etation tucchyena = sad nsadvilaksapena bhāvnrūpnjūānena. 

(—..* Aecording to Sügana, ekarh —ekibhütarh kāraņam. | zm 
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It will be noted that the philosophical position assumed 
by * Paramesthin" was that of a naturalist, and thgt his 
coneeption of nature was entirely dynamic. 
— ,tte Accordingly, for him the principle of move- 
ment or development is inherent in matter 
itself, and involved in the vast processes of nature. In other 
words, the world evolves from the immanent energy of nature 
(svadhayā) ; the movement as a whole is self-determined. It 
must also be recognised that the cosmic process in general 
is far earlier than the formation of the present sun from 
whom we derive life and light. He questioned, therefore, very 
candidly if the sun was the maker of the whole universe. It 
will be noted here that ** Paramesthin's" conception of water and 
its inherent principle of movement can in no way be identi- 
fied with the full-fledged Samkhya doctrine of Prakriti 
and Purusa. But one might perhaps say with better 
justification that the former exhibits the latter in the 
making. 


Aghamarsana, who is here considered to be a prede- 
cessor of  *'Paramesthin," formulated, as we saw, a 
proposition, but offered no explanation. His proposition 

was: * From Fervour kindled to its height 

"Paramesthin's"ex- eternal law and truth were born."' As 
— — * Paramesthin " seems to have understood 
it, the action of enerzy immanent in matter 

or nature is at its highest at the initial stage of the creative 
process, as also perhaps on the eve of destruction of the world- 
system. So he said: when, in course of time, the line of the 
firmament was extended across water, dividing the heaven 
from the earth, what was above it, and what below? There 
were to be seen below the firmament, i.e, on the earth, 
generating factors (retodha) or mighty forces (mahiman) at 
work, and free action or self-determined movement (svadhā). 
The heaven above the firmament was the scene of the action 

^. ! Gritfith's Rig-weda, X. 190.1. 
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of dynamic energy (prayati). Thus, indeed, is to be appre- 
hended the connexion of the existent with the non-existent, 
i.e., the primitive matter (sato baindhun asati). 


It is important also to note” that * Paramesthin " 
started his inquiry with water, and did not 
extend it beyond water. Whenever the 
question of looking beyond water did press itself upon 
him, he broke forth quite naturally and sincerely in 
scepticism. The world-process is far earlier than the 
thinkers among men, nay, earlier even than the sun, the 
seer who can view all that happens in this world from the 
highest heaven. Therefore, who indeed knows, and who 
can truly say, from what other element than water this 
universe came into existence ? Even in the case of the sun, 
the first individual being we may conceive of, and who is 
generally believed to be God, it is as yet doubtful whether 
he formed it all, or did not form it, —whether he knows it all, 
or does not know it (veda yadi và na veda). In a later 
interpretation of * Paramesthin's" cosmical speculation in 


His scepticism, 


the Satapatha Brāhmaņa' we notice that water is altogether 
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— — forgotten, and Mind is substituted for it. 


A later exposition. There was then neither non-existence nor 

existence, because Mind was at the time 
neither the existent nor yet the non-existent. The Mind 
being developed, wished to manifest itself. It sought after 
itself, owe hard and sw ooned. It found 36 ,000 ot IS own 
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Sauce. — voice produces brosti breath: —— ey 


eye produces ear, ear produces work, and work produces 
sacrificial fire. There may be some definite philosophical 
Mt behind this exposition, but the language i e 
antastic to make out of it any. such meaning: das i 
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* Paramesthin " treated water or matter as the tltimate 
reality, and disavowed all possibilities of knowledge of the 
ultra-material substratum, if there be any. 
Gor ot PAN dee. He refused to extend his metaphysical 
D in “ Paramet- enquiry beyond matter, and when the ques- 
tion of getting beyond matter suggested 
itself to his mind, he indulged, as all open-minded naturalists 
usually do, in arguments which ended inevitably in scepticism. 
Moreover, in the expressions about his doctrine there is im- 
plied, as we have seen, a two-fold antithesis, the first of 
which has reference to the hypothesis that in the beginning 
Being came out of non-Being. From this it would follow 
that the date of * Brahmanaspati " as a thinker was earlier 
than that of “ Paramesthin." But we do not know whether 
it was precisely the doctrine of ** Brahmapaspati " that “ Para- 
mesthin " was acquainted with. The utmost we can say is 
that some such theory was eurrent in his time. 


Whether of an earlier or of a later thinker, ** Brahmanas- 


pati's" doctrine must be regarded as representing a much more: 


advanced stage of abstraction, on the ground 
that he, like Anaximander, conceived the 
cosmie matter far beyond experience. 


" Brahmanaspati 
and Anaximander. 


* Brihaspati " is the name by which “Brahmanaspati " is 
traditionally known. He is said to have embodied his 


: views about the origin of the world in the 
His hymn. hymn X. 72 of the Rig-veda. It presup- 


poses several earlier hymns.- The hymn 
must be considered as one of the most unintelligible, and it 
would be vain to attempt to bring out anything very definite 
from it. So much is quite certain, however, that the main 


^— Rig-veda, X. 72. 2: " Asatal sad njāyata," 
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objeet of * Brahmanaspati " was to proclaim * with tuneful 
. skill * the order of generation of the gods. 
S jas And it was in this connexion that he set 
himself to inquire into the nature of the 
world-ground, and its condition prior to the generation of 
heavenly beings and all elemental forces. “ Brahmanaspati,” E 
so far as the philosophical side of his bymh goes, postulated 
— — the genesis of. Being from non-Being. He 
non- Being: ita signin- nowhere tells us expressly what he meant 
"by the terms Being and non-Being, though 
tacitly it is implied that the separation which he contem plated 
between these two was not exactly the strict logical distinc- 
tion that 1s now possible for us to draw between what we 
term thing and nothing, existence and non-existence. As. 
we now define the term non-Being implies nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. With“ Brahmanaspati," on the other hand, 
the non-existent (asat, non-ens) was the very world-ground,— 
the permanent foundation of all that is existent (sat, ens) 
. and of all that is possible and yet non-existent (asat).! 
For “ Brahmanaspati,” we may take it, non-Being was 
E and is the very genetrix of law or principle of order (ritā, 
dharma)* in the universe. 


— The existent originally sprang from the non-existent — 
this is the fundamental proposition which **Brahmanaspati " 
= TE —— laid down. By the term, non-existence, he 
TEES denoted apparently the Infinite ,— Aditi, 
corresponding almost to Anaximander's azator.* Like. 4 arator, = 
2 An is an ambiguous term of which we have not a precise ` 


2 anation from *' Brahmanaspati.” Daksa, the cosmic — 


A. 








"MÀ 


ku y 
NEL also pointe out that Asat does not mean non-existent as me 
ud Li , òn the contrary, tne adhiņķhāna, the generating causo 
— Asacca mACCA 00 e janmannaditer upaathe. 
cle, LS, 45, L8 | 
X. 72. 2. 
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is born of Aditi, and yet Aditi is said to be generated, in 
her turn, from Daksa.' 
The term, Aditi, is explained by Sāyaņa as Earth ; by 
Prof. Muir, as Nature; by Prof. Roth, as freedom or security ; 
The interpretation Nd by Prof. Benfey as sinlessness (anāgas).* 
OF tho tetto Adhi The better interpretation would seem to be 
that of Prof. Max Müller. He says, “Aditi, an ancient god 
or goddess, is in reality the earliest name invented to express 
the Infinite; not the Infinite as the result of a long process 
of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, the endless 
expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the 
sky." | 


The point in which we fully agree with Prof. Mar << 
Müller is that Aditi, in one sense, is nothing but the visible — 
Infinite, the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the - E. 
Criticism of Max Ma Clouds, beyond the sky. This spatial Infinite - 08 
ler's interprotation. is mizhty, sinless, immortal, unchangeable, - 
pure and free.‘ The earlier antithesis of Aditi is Nirriti, whom 
Sayana calls wicked goddess (pāpadevatā)*; and the later | ^ 
antithesis is Diti whom Sāyaņa identifies with Nistigri." M 

Nirriti is decay, deerepitude and old age; Aditi growth, č 
development and youth.  Nirriti is death, Aditi immortal . 
life ; Nirriti is bondage, Aditi freedom; Nirriti is the mother — — 
of darkness, disorder, drunkenness, drought, 
ill-luck, sin, corruption, and so forth ; Aditi E 
the mother of light, eternal law, temperance, shower, good | 
luck, virtue, continence and the like. - - 


a Ķig-veda, X. 72.8: "Aditer Dakedjiyata, Dakņād u Aditib pari," Yáska canno 
make ont how this is posible. ‘They may have bad the same origin; or eios, 
to the oct of the gods, they may have been born from each other,—hence derived l 

s — — from one another” Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, IV, 13. 
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 Aditi and Nirriti. 
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Aditi as the endless expanse beyond the sky seems to have 
been described by ** Brahmanpaspati" as the daughter of Daksa— 
Aditi the visible the potent energy, the Cosmic Force, the 

genetrix of the immortal — gods. But 
Aditi denotes also the Earth, meaning the endless expanse 
of the horizon. Aditi as the endless expanse of the horizon 
is said to have sprung from Uttanapada, a term of which the 
meaning is uncertain. From this Aditi were born the regions 
or quarters of the horizon. 


ADITI. 






ADITI. 


t That which is generated from the infinite is infinite in 
The contrat of Päture, and that which is infinite in nature, 
He —— with fuite is immortal in life. The regions are accord- 
E ingly infinite and immortal, and so too are 
the seven sun-gods (Adityas). The sun, from whom 
| we derive light and heat is known as Sürya or B 
Lex He was recognised by *Brahmanpaspati" as the last born am 
M the sons of the Infinite, and as the first-born among th e 
finite things of experience. The visible sun being f nite in 














-m 


m i A E^ is different in appearance from his elder br 
ra, Varuna, etc., who are all infinite, and considere a 
to be the — ot their mother. Aditi—the T nf 
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The gods' who were born after Aditi, daughter of Daksa, 
as sharers of immortal life, brought forth the visible sun who 
Tho process of Was lying hidden in the sea, As " Brahma- 
a naspati " put it picturesquely, they “ kicked 
up in dancing ”* the particles, which formed all existing 
things. Originally, they were “in yonder deep close-clasping 
one another,” and it was therefore only by a process of separa- 
tion that they attained their respective existences, 
The sun-gods, although represented as brothers, denote in 
a sense the ancestry of the visible sun. "They were born, 
as we are told in the Taittirīva Brāhmaņa” at different 
times from the body of the Infinite, by the grace of the mighty 
gods of old. From Daksa—the Cosmic Force—was born 
Aditi—the endless expanse beyond the sky. 
ak or Vous neis After her were born the Sādhyas or Ele- 
mental Powers, Potentialities. With the help 
of Elemental Powers Aditi brought forth the eight sun-gods at 
different times. Similarly, from Uttānapada (** Productive 
Power ") sprang Aditi—the endless expanse of the horizon, and 
from that the regions. This is the order, this the mode, in 
which the gods were generated. 
We agree with Prof. Max Müller that the conception of 
Aditi as the daughter of Daksa or Uttānapada was not the 
result of a long process of abstract reasoning. 
Piae PE sree’ But it cannot be denied that in “ Brahma- 
naspati's" conception of Aditi as the mother 
of Daksa we reach a pure abstraction, —* a last remembrance 
of the religious home in which scientific reflection arose.” 


1 Probably the Sddhyas whose dwelling place i» the sky Nu ie to Y 
veda, 1. 104.00. 
.* Wallis: Cosmology of the Rig-veda, p. 43; Rig-veda, X. 72.6. 
pēs T, 1.0.1 foll. 
* Tho. Südhyas— Fire, Air, eto. 
1 * Donin. says: "Die erste und aMtesie Phioso; 
The 6 A ona, —— philosophy — 
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Aditi as the daughter of Daksa was conceived as existence, 
while Aditi as the mother of Daksa was conceived as non- 
| existence, For ** Brahmanaspati " Aditi as 
the endless expanse beyond the sky did 
approximate to the conception of Aditi as 
non-existence.) Indeed, the former notion seems rather to have 
been represented by Diti, representing the bounded space 
beyond the heaven and the bounded horizon on the earth.” 


Aditi and Diti 
Non-Being and Being. 


ADITI. 


; ADITI. 





ADITI. INS. 
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experience. This primitive matter was called by him the 

Infinite, for, were it finite, it would have ex- 
TL duc Bleed rus apto hausted itself in the ceaseless activity of pro- 

duetion. But he had seen that the predicate, 
non-existent (asat), is essential to theconception of the Infinite. 
In calling Infinity the non-existent, he had probably meant 
only to insist that there is nothing in the universe of ex- 
perience which corresponds to it, the fact being that it ean be 
only approximately expressed by Diti or thg so-called visible 
Infinite. 

Infinity is, according to ** Brahmanaspati," the permanent 
world-ground from which we must derive all changes or 
existences, actual and possible (sacca asacca).' Thus he 
transferred the cosmic substance beyond experience, and in 

so doing he sought naturally to satisfy the 
—— Mur" demand made by the eonception of the Im- 
l mortal, Unehangeable, Pure and Free, 
Though no object of experience corresponds to it, he insisted 
that for explaining experience it is indispensable to 
assume such a conception behind experience. This seems to 
have been the meaning implied in the postulate of * Brahma- 
ņaspāti,” that in the beginning Being came out of non- 
Being. 

A passage of the Taittirīya Brühmana* furnishes a later 

exposition of ** Brahmanaspati’s " doctrine, now intermingled 
with that of * Paramesthin." The interest 

The Brāhmaņie ex- Of this exposition is that it throws tome 
—— — light on the mode in which the sun-gods 
: were conceived as generated from the Infi- 
mite. Stripped of Brabmanic fancy, ` the — is as 
follows :— » | 

The universe was at first non-existent. There was neither E 
the heaven nor the eart idi the mid-air. Nes non-existent, —— 

In * P: a, Var veda, RO. [C «n m 
| , x "r, t RD ton, . de | 
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it desired to be, and thus the cosmic process set in. Conse- 
quently, smoke was produced. Smoke was followed by fire, 

E fire by light, light by flame, flame by rays or radiance, that 
by blaze, which became gradually condensed like a cloud or 
vapoury mass ‘The cloud poured down rain which appeared 
as water, fluid, From water were formed the earth, the mid- 
air, and the sky. Mind (Manas) was, in like manner, generated 
from the non-existent. Mind created  Prajapati, and he 
the world of beipgs. On Mind rests all that is. Mind is there- 
fore called Brahma, the Divine. 


ANILA” 


The doctrine of ** Anila,” like that of * Paramesthin," was 
“Aniin’e” doctrine. Kept within the bounds of experience. For 
ita defect. ** Anila " the principle of things (ritāvā) was 
Air (Vayu, ay).' This principle, like that of Anaximenes, 
possesses the inherent capacity for movement. Air was con- 
ceived accordingly by * Anila” as the monarch or ruling 
force of the universe (bhuvanasya rājā). He called Air the 
friend of water,—the first born, endowed with the generating 
principle. Air travels, we are told by “ Anila,” without rest 
or sleep, on the paths of the firmament. Air is the soul or 
vital spirit of the gods, in air lies the origin of the Universe, 
\ir wanders ever as it listeth.* Air has no visible form (na 
rüpam), but it has a voice of thunder. Its voice is heard, and 
by that its existence is made known to us. ** Anila " attempt- 
ed rio solution of the main problem as to the source from 
which Air itself came into being.' | | 
Once more we meet with the rine of * Anila” in 
hymn XI. 6 of the ——— 


Vedie hymn, namely, the 
and this time in a rathe da abas and ‘mystical, form. 


SBE —— E 168. 
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In this hymn the term Vital Breath (Prāņa) is substituted 
for Air (vāyu). 
We are told that the vital breath is the controlling ‘power 
Kosu. aE A of all that we perceive, the vital breath is 
oxpounded in tho the lord of all, on the vital breath everything 
Atharva-veda, i53 ; 
rests, It is in obedience to the thundering 
voice of the vital breath that the plants are fecundated, that 
they coneeive and multiply. When the season arrives, the 
vital breath causes the rejoicing of whatever is upon the 
earth. It is when the vital breath waters thé earth with rain 
that the plants and all kinds of herbs spring forth. The vital 


breath, clothes the creatures, as a father his dear son. The i 
vital breath, indeed, is the lord of all,—of all that is animate — : 
or inanimate. L 

The vital breath is known, in respect of the universe, as 1 


Air (vata) or wind (Matarisvan, Air in motion), while as to . 
man, it denotes in-breathing (prāņa), the opposite of which is 
called down-breathing (apāna). Without doubt, air is the 
substance that a man breathes in (inhales) and also breathes 
out (exhales) while in the womb, and it is when the vital 
breath quickens the embryo that it is delivered forth. While 

a man sleeps, the function of breathing is carried on cease- 
lessly. It is therefore said that a man sleeps while the 
breath keeps guard over his vitality without sleep or rest. Ali 
that is (bhüta) and all that will be, truly, are supported | 
upon the vital breath. But the vital breath is also death ; 
it is fever (takman). The gods worship it, for it shall place i 
the truth-speaker (satya-vādina) in the highest world, It is Y 
the guiding power (virāt destrī), it is the sun and moon, and 
E lord of beings (Prajapati). — — . 


A 





^ " Prāņāva namo yaeyn sneva ullam tada, “yo hhü ma SATVARYAŠTATO yarmin sarvi ——— 
M prntiathitam.'" Atharva-veda, XI. 6. L 








* did, XI. 0. 10: Prinoha mnevnsyedvāro yaari prünati yacca na. i * * a 
| The regard Praga ns bhüti or being, while the demons resa] it n M 5* 
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CHAPTER II. 
DIRGHATAMAS AND “ NĀRĀVAŅA.” 
The strongest movement of Vedic thought is, as we have 
Ris cabal iur C in the direction of deriving philosophic 
— for Vedic spe-. abstraction from the world as experienced. 
A strikingly familiar example of this is 
afforded by the eónceptions of the sun. From the very earliest 
times the sun was recognised “as at once the germ and the 
creator of the universe.” ' While these prehistoric notions 
were tending steadily towards a definite end, Dirghatamas 
gave out his speculations about the visible universe and the 
position of the sun in the whole system.” 
Dīrghatamas * seems to have maintained * that all living 
His conception of the veings rest and depend ultimately on the 
eun. sun. He compared the sun to a chariot, 
fitted with one wheel, whieh revolves with its axle heavy-laden, 
but not heated, and with its nave unbroken from time im- 
memorial. The wheel has twelve spokes, representing the 
twelve months. A year with twelve months consists of seven- 
hundred and twenty days and nights together, and the 
additional days and nights go to form the interealary month. 
The year is divided into a certain number of seasons. 
V Wallis : The Cosmology of the Rig-veda, p. 80. ^j 
* Dr. Deussen observes that the theme of both these hymns—X, 129, and 1, 164—i« the 
same, The unity in the plurality of the phonomena of the universe ( Walterseheinungen),— 


except so Tar ns the metbod woes, the latter is more anniy tic, and the former more synthetic 

than the other. All. Gesch. dor Philos, p. 105. 
4 * Dirghatamas is nllnded to in the hymns of the Wir veda (T. 160. 6; IV. 4. 13; VIII. 
re 9. 103, as a fomous sage. He was the son of Ueathya, and bis mother'« name wan — 

He died probably at the. age of. seventy ( Rig- veda, LI 160, 0). He leat his oye-night ut an 
early age, and remained blind during the remaining years of his life A- pretty long 
y account of his life is to be fonnd in the Mahabharata. Tea DW ex 
cause of his blindness. So far as it may be premised from t 

rrior—a charioteer who was cast by hie enemies, bound hand and f 

sly his life was saved. | 
pd ne A, 164. 12, * Ibid, I. 104. ^u 
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Dirghatamas speeulated about the nature and the cause of 
The cause of the the motion of the sun. The sun, held up and 
oN en Os BMD. Mei propelled by its inherent force (svadhā)," 
goes backward and comes forward, and clad iw. accumulative 
and diffusive splendour, travels "without stoppage within the 
worlds. Like a herdsman, the sun never stumbles as it moves 
on its fixed and familiar path across the sky. The sun and 
the moon move ceaselessly in opposite directions.’ 


His account of the relation and the phases of the sun and 
the moon shows some acuteness. ‘The sun 
Tho contrast between M 
the phases of the sun is boneless, the moon bony, and the bone- 
nud the moon. — on j e 
less supports the bony.” The moon is called 
bony, perhaps, because the bonelike spots are visible on its 
orb, and the sun boneless obviously for the reason that 
no such spots on its dise are visible to the naked eye. 
The sun is said to be born an immortal, the moon a mortal, 
and the relation between the immortal and the mortal is that 
of two brothers.” ‘The sun is said to be immortal, because it 
does not apparently wax aud wane, and the moon is said to be 
mortal, because its phases do change very often. Men can 
always mark the one, and are unable sometimes to mark the 
other. 


Far more important is what Dirzhatamas said of the 
The component ele. COmponent substance of the sun. The sun 


monk of the suns i ds composed, we are told, of a grey coloured 


lightning. substance (palita), and so too are lightning 
and fire. Indeed, the sun, lightning and fire must, so far as their 
component substance goes, be looked upon as three brothers. 


' Rig-veda, I. 164. 30 

* Ihid, 1. 104. 31. 

* Ihid, 1. 164. 31, 

^ ql, LOMA. 28. 

a. d, I, 104. 4. f. liebrandts Vedische Mythologie, f. p S78. 
^e Rig-veda, ]. 164. «c Amnrtvo martyena savonily. 
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OF them, the sun is the first brother; lightning the second, 
and fire the third. Fire is that brother whose back is 

l sprinkled with ghee (ghritapristha); lightning is that brother 
who lies enveloped in his mother's bosom (cloud)*; and the 
sun is that brother whose body is effulgent, who possesses the 
seven rays, and who rested during his infancy “in the dank 
rows of cloud,”’* 


The grey-coloured substance of which the sun, lightning 
ME LR uaa < and fire are composed is ** the lovely gem of 
stance, whatever it plants,—the germ of waters.” ‘ It is to the 
— t one and the same substance or principle that 
the savants give many a name.” They call it Agni, Yama, 
Matarisvan. They call it sometimes Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni, Garutman. 
The sun delights men with rain in season. ‘The tempest 
NUES LA ta clouds (parjanyā) infuse life into the earth 
Vw life process of the in the form of rain, and various kinds of 
pde fire reanimate the heaven. The clouds are 
formed by water, rising up in uniform manner and falling 
in the course of time again” The clouds form the waterfloods, 
— and low like a buffalo. From the clouds water descends in 













s streams, and from this water the world of life derives its being 
m som sustenance. Indeed, water is the imperishable substance 
g wherefrom cloud and rain are formed. 

D ` The heaven (Dyaus) is our father, this — earth, our 
A feit * xc bouts! et mother, and the mother shares the genera- 
things ting principles with the father. Obviously, 


the generating principles are, according to Dirghatamas, ‘these 
Ex three—water, fire, and air. But it is also implied that the 


. Ibid, T. 3604. 1, liglitning —asnnl. 
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roots of things are these five in all, earth, water, fire, air and 
heaven, and that all these are reducible to one and the same 
primitive substance. 


The farthest limit of the earth can be represented geo- 
His moane or Metrically by the circumference of the altar, 
i bahia and the centre of our world by the sacrifice 
laid on the altar. It is conceivable that Brahman is the word 
(Vak), the resting place of which is the highest heaven. We 
can also conceive that the multiform principles of things are 
traceable in one and the same cosmic matter. And yet we 
have to confess “what thing I truly am I know not clearly : 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander."* If it can be 
reasonably supposed that we are from the same primitive 
substance of which the sun, lightning, and fire are composed, 
or briefly, if the sun be * the germ and the creator of the 
universe," even then we must be prepared to answer the 
question which Dirghatamas brought into the foreground, 
with a view to dispel his own doubt.” His question to all the 
great and wise thinkers was—What is that one original 
abiding element which, manifested in the form of the unborn 
sun, has established and upholds this world-system ? 


" Hence the trend of thought," as Dr. Henry Stephen 
would have put it, “is towards the idea of single absolute 
and self-subsistent principle which is infinite in the sense 
of being inexhaustible power; and towards the view that 
all finite things aud products of the self-evolution of correlated 

D 


^ Rig-veda, 1, 164. 35. "Ey vedi M athtal prithieyā, ayarh yajflo bhūvanasya 
nübhib —Bralimáyarh Vacah paramath vyomn." 


The altar is the image of the carth or world. The sigwification of this dictum is twofold. 
In the language of art, it means that the altar is symbolical of the idea of the universe. 
Geomotrically, it i» the representation of the eontiguration of the earth 


- Rig-voda, L 104, nn vijtudrad vadi vedam asmi niņvaļ sna nach mamas canimi 
o» Thin, 1. 14. 6. " neikitvāi cikitugaš cidatru Kavin pricehámi vidmane na vidvān," 
s^ 123 | " d €- . 
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factors of one universal system and plan, and that the world 
therefore is à unity." ! 
It^ is all very interesting to observe by way of retros- 
pect that the attitude of Dirghatamas towards the deepest 
| problem of philosophy savours of agnosticism. But he per- 
sistently tends to derive the many from the one single, 
ordaining, sustaining, co-ordinating self-existent principle of 
Which all known forces, laws, and movements are various 
manifestations. The nature of ultimate reality is however 
unknown, and probably unknowable. ‘The world of expe- 
rience is conceived as a systematic unity, the whole of 
nature being a sort of Divine machine evolving and work- 
ing itself to an end by some fixed and uniferm laws of 
motion, interaction, and so forth. 


All physical phenomena, states and processes can be 
accounted for by the principles of mechanics and physics, 
while the final question of their origin and interaction 
remains ever insoluble. There is nevertheless to be felt 
behind all these the presence of an unseen hand at work, 
the play of a deep mystery that ever eludes man's grasp. 
Although the mysterious is always the mysterious, Dīrgha- 
tamas advanced far enough to suggest that it is the un- 
born, unchanging cause of the ever-fleeting show of ereated 
things, and that whatever its real nature, it seems to 
partake more of the material and less of the spiritual. 
The world as a whole is guided on towards a path of 
progress by two principles—active and passive, compared 
to two birds roosting on the same world-tree. One of 
them eats fruits, while the other does not eat, but silently 
reflects only.* It is thus that the whole of nature is 
moving along the road to an end. These principles are 
however emanations from the same unborn, energising rarae: 
boe "These are inse ble comrades. 


* 
» = 
m 


6. ** = 7 


ie Prūblems of Metaphysics, Sth ums an. * ^i Vom 
g-vedu 104 20. ļ 4 ku, Nirnkta XIV. F $ Kps 
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(2) * Nūrāyaņa, —Yhe theoretic desire to determine the 
nature of the first cause of the world was very, keen 
among the Vedie thinkers, and conceivably it grew keener 
Dirwhataman’s ang, When Dirghatamas formulated it into a 
cipation of " Niriya- definite problem. Dirghatamas himself could 
PX. quite realise that in order fullv to apprehend 
the nature of the first cause of the world, it is not 
enough to accept the postulate of oneness of the cosmic 
matter as a mere truism. Assuming that the present sun 
is the source of life and light, the enquiring mind wants 
yet to have a clear and definite knowledge of that one 
original, undivided, universal being from which the sun 
derived its life, or of which the sun is the present 

* representative, 

The view of “ Narayana’ is embodied in the hymn X. 
90 of the Rig-veda. This hymn has two sides—the philoso- 
phieal and the social. 

As regards its philosophical side, this hymn exhibits 
"Nüriyaga'-" phis. Clearly the mode in which. * Nüriyana" 
KODUS attempted for the first time to form the 

conceptions of God, soul and their relation. 

" Nārāyaņa ” conceived the visible sun, whose diameter 
ELS THREE is ten fingers," as the soul (Puķuga). of 

of the wūīvurao ; its the universe, and that soul as the principle 
| of all that is and of all that is to be? The 

sun as the soul of the universe was described by him.as 

“The lord of immortality.' " ` 

Far greater than Purusa the visible sun was Purusa the 
The originat sun oy Original sun,” This latter Purusa was posited 

solar body: itis God. by * Nārāyaņa” as the one —the first cause 
of the universe, nay, the universe itself. 


! See also SECUTI XIX. 6. 

* Rig-weda, X. 90. 1: " da&ifgularb," 

* fbid, X, 80. 2: “Purum evēdarī sarran veut x x vac em bharynei,* 

* Ibid, X. 90. 2: "umritatvasy ano,” | | 

* bid, X, 90.3. & — 
C N a vw 
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The visible sun and the original solar body were called alike 

The idgstity of Goa Purusa, because both were regarded by 

Sus Bou, *Nārāyaņa " as identical in all respects save 

in size. According to * Narayana,” the sun from which we 

? now derive light and heat must be viewed only as the present 
relic or representative of the original solar body. 


+ 


" Narayana” also conceived the original solar body as 
split up, somehow or other, in two, Three-fourths of it 
went up, and the one-fourth remained here. From the 

w three-fourths which went up was produced Virāj,* the 
The process in which luminous body of which the sun, the moon, 
Taide fornia fromthe the planets and the myriads of stars are so 
RER solar maan many offshoots. And from the one-fourth 
which remained here below was formed, through the process 
of cooling, this earth with all animate and inanimate things. 
Thus in “ Nārāyaņa's” conception Purusa (God) is the first 
cause of the universe. It is from Purusa that the sun, the 
moon, the earth, water, fire, air, the mid-air, the sky, the 
regions, the seasons, the creatures of the air, all animals, all 
classes of men, and all human institutions had originated. 


But since it is implied that cause and effect are identical in 
essence, Purusa must also be viewed as the universe or totality 
of things. As every particular thing is from Purusa, so the 
God, World, ana  Stm-total of all particular things is Purusa. 
Soul. True, that Purusa and the visible universe ` 
are identical in substance, which is a constant quantity. And > 
yet E AR cannot be called Purusa, inasmuch as it 
œ is so transformed that it no more resembles the original 

solar body. If there be anything in the visible universe + 
whieh has claim to the” 
The sun mu 
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universe, but something totally different in its nature. 
Indeed, the sun is but the eye of the universe. , It is 
thus made increasingly clear thatthe famous Purusa Sūkta 
of the Rigveda is far from presenting us with a Sāmkhya 


doctrine of Purusa and Prakriti, Soul and Matter. A mero é 
analogy of two words cannot be held as a definite proof 
of the identity of two doctrines.’ i i 


" Nārāyaņa’s” social theory is an accidental secondary 
feature of his doctrine. As a philosopher, his objeet wos 

to establish that everything in this universe 

rete n ot (he is from Purusa. He found the four classes 
eee P" of men—Brahmanas, Rajahyas, Vaisyas, and 

| Südras—already existing in his time within 

the pale of the Indo-Aryan community. He does not seem 

to have taken the least trouble to enquire whether - the X 
distinetion of four classes was based originally upon a mere 
division of labour or otherwise. "Taking these classes as he 
found them, he asserted that the Brahmana was the mouth, 
the Rījanya was made of the arms, the Vaisya was the thighs, 
and the Südra was produced from the feet of Purusa,* and 

lis was all that he said by way of illustration of his main 
doetrine. But it is clearly implied in his expressions that * 
his views were absolutely in favour of the existing caste- A 
system or ciass-distinctions. The ground on which he defend- E- 
' ed the theory of caste was that such a system obtains in 
* the. organisation of the universe, and why not, then, in human 
society ? If there may be elass-distinetions among the &ods, 
then why not among men ? Hence the Purusa-Sükta may be 

"aM rightly considered as the first theoretic basis of the Cātur- 


^ varnya system of the Brāhmaņs.” 


m — The view criticised above is to be found iu the Maudgalópanigad which is a com- 
x 


y om the Puruga-Sükta. 
Rig-Veda, X,90.12 "Brühmangósya mukhoam Ari b&hu Rajanya krita, uri tad E 


n r amihita, 1. 81, 1 
7 n^ Vaityah jou ram Südro ajāyata " Cf. Manu-5 
E oU — in the Hrihad a ig Upanigad, : | y 



















CHAPTER III. 
* Hivaņyagarbha " and © Visvakarman.” 


It has been observed by Dr Windelband that the ineli- 
nation of philosophers to view * Deity ” as the highest concep- 
tion is a phenomenon which constantly 

Necessity for the F . ; a | ‘ 
conception of God, recurs in history.! There arises an unavoid- 
able necessity for uniting religion and 
philosophy in fruitful and indissoluble marriage. The chief 
aim of philosophy, as modern usage understands it, is to ex- 
plain the world, ahd the religious consciousness leads man 
to rise above all that is multiforin, finite, mutable, e wthly 
and brutal in him to that which is one, infinite, immutable, 
celestial and divine. And it is thus that a need arises to 

build up a philosophical theory on a theistie basis, 

" Brahmapaspati's" Aditi, as well as Anaximander's 
Infinity, was undoubtedly “the first philosophie conception 
of God, the first attempt, and one which 
is n %*% remains still entirely within the physical, 
to strip the idea of God of all mythical 
form.” Almost in the same stage were * Nārāyaņa's ” con- 
ceptions of Purusa—God and Soul. The conceptions of 
“Hiranyagarbha” and * Visvakarman” show, as it seems, 


= a considerable advance in the direction of the idea of God. 3 


Jede àt also „appears that the — —— ot “Hira 
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The main question with * Hiranyagarbha" was, what 
God should we adore with oblation other than God 
(Prajapati)?' Evidently it contained for him both an answer 
and a contention, namely, that there is no other god but God 
whom we should thus adore. **Visvakarman", on the other 

: hand, urged this thoughtful enquiry, what is the tree or wood 
out of which the universe was fashioned?* Thereby he 
did not intend, to be sure, to add anything further to his 
knowledge, but just to open the eyes of those who were in 
doubt to see for themselves that the world-tree was God. 
It will be remembered, however, that the religious element, 
too, is not entirely absent from ** Visvakarman's" idea 
of God, in the same way that “ Hiranyagarbha's" doctrine 
is not devoid of the philosophical element. 


I. Asto ** Hiranyagarbha's " doctrine? there is nothing very 

surprising about it. It stands mid-way between the doctrine 

of * Paramesthin " on the one hand, and that 

paho specia Feature el of Narayana,” on the other. As Mr. Wallis 

points out,  Hiranyagarbha viewed the 

un, called metapborically the golden germ, as the great 

power of the universe, from which all other powers and 

existences, divine and eartbly, are derived, a conception which 

is the nearest approach to the later......conception of Brahmā, 
the Creator of the world." 


The sun was thus conceived by **Hiranyagarbha" as the 
one (ekah),—the sole ruler of all that breathes, and of all 
that sleeps (does not breathe). ‘The sun is the lord of all 
beings (bhüta), the lord (isa) of the bipeds and the queden: 
peds. He is “the giver of vital ete of power and vigour." 


' Ķig-vedu, X. 121. 1. "Kasmalb deváva lhnviņā vidhema ?" We have followed 


above Ludwig's interpretation. C 
» — X, B1. 4. ^ 
| veda, X, 121. — | 
te + Breda X x. 131.2. rins translation) : "atmadá balada." 
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His is death, and his shadow again is life immortal. These 
B rim snowy mountains, and what men call seas 
God. and rivers are his possession ; the regions 
(pradisa) his arms. It is he who fixed and 
holds up the heaven and the earth. 
Here by the term, Sun, * Hiranyagarbha " did not exactly 
mean the sun as we commonly understand it, but what he 
called the Golden Germ. ‘This germ is 
The solar esscuce ix . - 
Fire. Fire, for Fire constitutes, according to him, 
“the solar essence,—the generating principle 
of the universe. But this Fire itself was contained at first 
in water. 
Thus, like “ Paramesthin”, ‘“ Hiranyagarbha” thought 
water to be the primitive substance of all that is. But he 
: realised at the same time that to explain the 
— dt end world it is not enough to say that water is 
the first principle in itself, for conceivably 
there is a higher principle behind it. It is Prajapati, and 
Prajapati is the God of gods, and none beside him”  Prajapati 
brought forth water,' and it is he who provided the generating 
principle and the ordaining power of things. All this leads 
back to the question, what other god should we adore with 
oblation than God 7? 
II. Now we turn to * Visvakarman ", whose contribution 
to the Vedic thought was the abstract or metaphysical 
conception of God, © 


=- Jtis anoteworthy fact that “ Visvakarman " offered his 


view not so much in the form of a tenet as 
Fere fray against the in that of a case against others. The esit 
object of his — was, of course, “ Para- 
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to carry his research beyond water. From the point of view 
of * Visvakarman " it is a quite inadequate and unsatis- 
factory explanation to posit water as the primitive substance 
of all that is, and then to derive from it this world as a whole 
by giving it an inherent power of movement. If water be 
the primitive substance which is endowed with the inherent 
principle of change, we have yet to account for that from 
which water derived its being, and derived the motive power, 
the generating principle, the elemental forces, the laws, and 
all the rest.’ - 

Here ** Visvakarman " said, that is God. God is the first 
Galis the unjversa) O00 the last. He is earlier than the visible 
substance, the first universe; he had existed before all the 
cause of things $ * x - 

cosmic forces came into being.” He is the 
sole God who created and ordained this universe.” He is 
yet again the tree or wood from which this universe was 
fashioned.’ 

God is one, and only one (eka eva). He is the unborn one 
aja) in whom all the existing things abide; He is that one 
who is mighty in mind and supreme in power. He is the 
maker, the disposer, the most lofty presence,’ 
As father he generated us, and as disposer 
he knows the fate of all that is.” Itis from him that water 
derived its being, and received the motive power or generating 
principle.” He alone gave names to the gods, and it is he 
whom we all “seek for information,"--for explanation of the 


world.^ The hymn-chanters or philosophers who doubt his 
t Ķig-vedu, X825: * Ku «vid garbbaib prathamam dadhra āpo yatra devá samapas- 
yata vifvē.'” 
^ Ibid, X.82.5 : "paro divā para enë prithivyā.” 
> Ibid, X.81,3. 
* ibid, X.81.4. 
* lbid, X.8.20, | 
a ibid, X.82.2. 
* Ibid, X825; "dhátà vidhātā parauiota snibdrik." 
as Aid, | K.52.9 ; " yo vah pitā janit& yo vidhātā dhāmāni veda bhuvanüni viává." 
* Ibid, X.82.6, 
| M id ID “yo devàniih n&madhá oka eve tarh sathpraénnarà bhuvana — 


God : his attributes, 
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existence wander, benighted as they are by the mist of ignor- 
ance and speak with faltering voice.’ 

Thus in accordance with * Visvakarman's" view, God is 
omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient (paramota — samdrik) 
and one. But we cannot see him, because 
he is invisible, and we cannot find him 

because another thing—this delusive universe ?—has appeared 
before our eyes. To know him or to apprehend his nature, 
therefore, we, as thoughtful men, must only inquire within 
our heart, ie., deeply think.* 

We must know him, for without knowing him, we cannot 
arrive at a satisfactory, all-comprehensive explanation of the 
| world ; and we must apprehend his true 
ay should we kuo" nature; for without apprehending it, we 
i cannot establish that immutable ground of 

the unity of things upon which to fall back constantly. 
We must ks God asthe first principle of things,—the 
first cause in relation to which this universe must be 
conceived as the effect ; and we must apprehend his true 
nature as identical in pith or essence with that of the. 


How to know God > 


i universe. 
c “WVisvakarman’s” doctrine is of immense historical im- 
$ portance. In it we see all the basie ideas of 


The historical impor- " > | T UE js he 2n 
‘tance of “Viévakur- — Vedanta in the making. Moreover, we perceive 


ases dece the two distinct conceptions or different points - 
f view One is logical, and the other ontological. — 
Eu | the first. place, God conceived as the first cause of t he 
| universe is logically distinguishable from t R 
ion of the universe; and in. Bie 
| lace, God, viewed as identi ca al in DA 
substa nee with the universe, is the univei ET um — c | 
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PART II. 
Posr-VEgpic. PHILOSOPHY. 
lutroductory. 

(The name Post-Vedie period may require a word of 
explanation. It is possible that its upper limit can be fixed 
as far back as the last seer of the Rig-veda or even a little 

earlier. In any ease, here we shall restrict the use of the 

name to the period covered by the history of the Aitareya, 
the Taittiriya, and a few other important Brihmaga schools,' 
who were counted by Buddha as being among the oldest. 
The period thus chosen might be brought, for our present 
purposes, within smaller compass from Mahidiisa Aitareya to 
Yüajnavalkya. 

The Post-Vedic period as a whole may be best dis- 
tinguished from the Vedie by the fact that the intellectual 
centre is no longer the Brahmarsidesa, but what is generally 
known as Madhva-desa, the Mid-land. It is situated between 

the Himalayas on the north, and the Vindhya 
— — mountains on the south. It lies to the 

east of Pravāga (Alinhabad) and to the west 
of Vinasana (* Manu-smriti," II. 21), Kuru, Paūichāla, Matsya, 
Šūrasena, are four among the well-known republics, and Kasi, 
Videha, and Kosala are three among the most powerful 
monarchies of the time. During this period— Benares the 
oldest of the three monarchies—is said to have changed its 
name many times (Jataka, No. 460). 

The transition from the Vedie to the Brahmanie period | 

must have taken place gradually. Yet in 


uae >i it he — 
— on leaving the one for the other, the historian 






the Bráhmnyns. turns his back upon the freshness of poetry — 
Ec 8 x only to face the dullness of prose. In the ». us 
lang zu: ige of t. Dr. opijs, “With the Brahmanas not only à 
E A — — x — 
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is the tone changed from that of the Rig-veda, the 
whole moral atmosphere is now surcharged with hocuspocus, 
mysticism, religiosity, instead of the cheerful, .real religion 
which, however formal, is the soul of the Rik. In the 
Hrhinnansa there is no freshness, no poetry, ‘There is in some 
regards a more serupulous outward morality. but for the rest 
there is only cynicism, bigotry, and dullness. It is true that 
each of these traits may be found in certain parts of the 
Rig-veda; but it is not true that they represent there the 
spirit of the age, as they do in the Brahmanie period." 
But this careful observer adds: “Such is not altogether 
— SR the case. [t is the truth, yet itis not the 
of Brühmanic religion Whole trufh, that in these Brahmanas religion 
by Hopkins. 
isainnppenrance, not a reality.” 

Dr. Hopkins seeks te establish the link between the animis- 
tie worship of the Ķig-veda and the stringent ritual of the 
Brahmanas in the person of the priest, as his position is set 

forth in the liturgical hymns of the Yajur- 
The Sima ard the veda. This seems plausible, yet not very 


Ynjurveda are ofthe , 4 : 
feast importance from important to us. To us, in fact, the Sāman 


— fve* * and the Yajur, however voluminous thev 

may be in size, are but two large collections 

of excerpts from the older Rik. The -important text 

— for us is the divine Rik, and also to some extent, the 
— Atharva. 

It is conceivable that there is a long interval separating 

the last sage of the Rig-veda from the thinker whom we 1 may. 

| . rightly take as the first philosopher. of tie A 


vij xum transition period Post-Vedie — i — m LÀ y be 
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the highest wisdom of the time. From our point of view, 
this intermediate period is the one into which we can peep 
through the portals of the Brāhmaņa sections of the 
Brihmana texts, as distinguished from the Aranyakas and. 
Upanisads. It seems that the thinkers of the time kept things 
going, Just in the same way that musicians play on various 
tunes to indicate that the performance is hot over yet, only 
the scene is changing. 


The historical value of this intermediate period consists 
chiefly in its being the period of transition from the Vedic to 
[s intrīnsic van, The Post-Vedie. At this period, philosophy, 
—— of phi- no less than Prajapati, was thinking her- 
self “emptied” or exhausted in the activity 
of production. But the creative impulse led her to ponder 
over the minds of men, just as Prajapati was brooding over 
the cosmic matter. Whilst thus Prajapati and philosophy 
were toilinz hard, and fainting in the struggle for existence, 
theology was not in any way less active on her own side. 
While Prajāpati was fusing the races of men, theology 
was spinning out the rituals in detail, while 
the draheiiom werd. philosophy was busy, we saw, with inter- 
mingling Vedie thoughts; consequently 
the intermixture of blood among men, the painfully 
minute elaboration of rituals, and the intermingling of 
the doctrines of the earlier thinkers—these are among 
the most noticeable features of the transition period in 
question. * 
So faras philosophy is concerned, it is just in this pro- 
cess of intermingling of the earlier thoughts that we can 
trace in India the origin of a something 


šie de yere it equivalent to that Sophistie maxim, that 
* rmt | man is the measure of all things. Prajāpati 
generated man from his soul, therefore * Man is all the 
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animals, Ze, man is the prototype «of living beings— 
such is, however, the precise Tndian maxim and its argu- 
ment. And we must note bere that as soon. as this 
- maxim came to clear recognition, the course of philosophy 
was changed. 
Beyond a doubt, this transition from the geocentrism of 
Vedic speculations to the anthropocentrism of the Post- 
aa MARRIN Vedic took place graduall y, ns well as har- 
cosmological to psy- -moniously. The chief interest of the earlier 
chological specolations . ^ 
is natural and inevit- thinkers was centred upon the physical 
able, | | . 
world as a whole, and the later thinkers were 
chiefly concerned with the organic world and man. The order 
is perfectly natural. 
Further, in spite of the fact that there are in the scheme 
of the earlier thought but * very feeble indications of a zeal for 
| knowledge applied to the organic world and 
—— hechas man, we have seen that in the speculation 
anticipated ia the of Dirghatamas was foreshadowed the whole 
character of Post-Vedie philosophy ; his 
doctrine disclosed to us in an eminent degree as to what would 
be the exact lines on which the development of Vedic 
philosophy must proceed i in future. 
It was Dirghatamas who considered the sacrificial altar - 
A as the navel or centre of our world, and set himself to inqui | e, 
What am I? And so it was Dirghatamas whose some- 
what paradoxical doctrine of Indra and Soma” (sun and 1 m on, 
Or hvat and light) as the active principle ie pas ssive IT 
E spectator of the visible universe contained thie, later te I ncep- Ma 
E C ns of the relation between life and soul. 
tamas, there is another Vedie sa 
N l in beet ‘connection, She "E 
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since a man is born in the womb of his wife in the form of a 
seed.’ Inspite of the fact that this came to be regarded later 
as a popular view,* it will be remembered that ** Sūryā's ’ 
was the first attempt to formulate a scientific theory 
about the origin and continuity of human life. We have 
further to admit here that “ Sūryā's " speculations gave 
rise to the theory of heredity as expounded in the Post- 
Vedic literature." 

All this is true, and yet the fact remains that the primary 
^ concern of the Vedie thinkers was the world, 
— the Yoresstlen not man. ‘Therefore the question ** Who 
Bialetti U" am I?" could permanently arise only in 
the wake of the consciousress, that * man 

is all the animals.’ 
Once more, this one question “ Who am IF” brought in 
its train many other questions, and here it is 
Fost.Vedie thought interesting to remark that almost all the 


i» just the repetition 


of the Vedic, in so far fundamental questions raised by the Vedic 
ns the types et thinkers with regard to the world were re- 
peated in the Post-Vedie thought with regard 
to man. In this respect Post-Vedic philosophy may be looked 
upon as simply the repetition of the Vedic, although this 
repetition does not mean imitation, but continuation and 

development, in the truest sense of the terms. 
In the opinion of Buddha the period which closely followed 
LE "8 = upon that of the Vedic worship was religious- 
problem of the period, philosophical in character, the main prgblem 
Seeks: of this period being * How ean I hold 

S 
porūraunien or unite with Brahman 7 * 

| The judgment thus summarized by Buddha may not be 
pow true in the letter, yet it must be said to be true in the 


ud 40; “tma vai jAynte P " Kausitaki Upanigad, IL. 1. 1. Aitareya 
‘edi nta-wira, (ed — 32. 
* ** V , em 1, 15. Hrihad Arapy aka U panísnd, I. 5. 1, 1, 
| "ir tajās ynt  (Banskrit, nvnbhnv yata | j 
i B. H, pp. 205 ff ; M ihü-Govinda -snttanta, D. N, IL, p. 240 ff. 
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spirit, considering that the highest religious aspiration of man 


= to approach and unite with what he looks 
Justitioatiou af : M 
Buddha's opinion. up to as the supreme, the mighty, the divine, 


the infinite, the immortal, the sinless, the 

merciful, the beautiful, the one, the all, was never absent, 

from the Vedic or Indo-Aryan minds. This truly religious 

aspiration of man to unite with what is divine in nature found 

its earliest expression in one of the hymns of Sunahsepa. He 

aspired to know who among the immortal gods had the 

power to restore him to Aditi--the visible Infinite, that he 

might realise the nature of his father and mother (heaven and 

earth), and the reply that came to him was—Fire (Agni alone 

is powerful to do so). In the case of * Brahmapaspati's " 

hymn, too, we could not but see the eagerness of the finite 

(i.e, the bounded space beyond the heaven and the bounded 

horizon on the earth) to approach Aditi—the real Infinite. And 

yet again it was only in the views of Dirghatamas that we had 

the first definite indication of the unity of man in essence 

with the rest of the universe,—with the whole. We know, 

however, that in the conception of Direhatamas this world- 

i essenee is no other than what he called the solar essence, 

* that is to say, identical with the fire-essence. Thus all 

these are inter-connected, and their connection eame about 
in natural, historical order. | 





- Now in conformity with our theory, that in J ndia as 
in Greece, the first philosophic reflections arose out of 

~ religion, we may hold with Buddha that the 
main question with the — — 
Pos Vedi thinkers appertained to Yog -th« le ü 
Te oulture of faith and taled — 
even then, that from. T d: — cit T — E 
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unite? and (2) Who aum T who shall unite with him? Of 
these the former has already been answered by the Vedic 
thinkers, and now the latter must be answered by "theļr 
successors, In reality, however, both of these problems 
are there for the Post-Vedie thinkers, and they are to them 
not exactly two distinet problems, but two aspects of one and 
the same problem. To them he is logically distinguishable 
from me as the object from the subject. But from the Yoga 
point of view, if I know him, I know myself, and if I know 
myself I know him. Thus the two questions—** Who is he? " 
and * Who am I? ” are capable of being answered briefly by 
“Tam he (so' ham).” In other words, according to the Yoga 
postulate, the two questions are reducible to this one - Who is 
he ? or, Who am I? 
To the question — Who am 1? the answers are given in 
an ascending series. The interest of these answers lies partly 
in the roughly outlined stages of transition, 
The interest of the 1 ° * 
problem, first, from the physical world to the organie ; 
... secondly, from the organic world to embryonic 
man ; thirdly from embryonic to physiological man ; fourthly, 
from physiological to psychological man ; fifthly, from psycho- 
logical to metaphysical man; and lastly, from metaphysical 
to.religious-ethical man. 
-~ Accordingly, the reply to the question—Who am I? 
The KoMition of the may be stated in the following order :— 






(^)-I am an individual being, as al the animals of, the 
earth and all the creatures of the air are. All organic beings 
nd all inorganic things, said ** Nārāvaņa,” are formed from 
isi —the sun or solar substance. 

/(4) I am annamaya—embryonic man, à man in the process 
of formation, that is to say, a seed or sperm, composed of 
food ded five elements, produced from the essence of food 
| Dis the father, communicated to the mother and 
din ihe womb. 


o Buddha's enumerātiem, the elements are four in number, 
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) Tam pranamaya—physiological man, a man born of the 
frents, brought forth bw the mother, a living body, that is 
to say, a body imbued with life, composed of food or elements, 
nourished by food, ' reduced at death to an anatomical man, 
dms dissolved hereafter into the elements or returned to 
physical world. 

(a) I am manomaya— psychological man, a conscious indi- 
usd, who can perceive through the senses, who dreams, 
imagiues, thinks, feels, wills, and who perceives duality and 
ph y ity among things, perceptual and conceptual. 

LAO I am vijūānamaya “—metaphysical man, a thought- 
e, but conscious man who is beginning to sleep and sleep- 
ing a sound sleep, a man who is endowed with nothing but 
the inherent conscious sentient principle or soul —a thinker 
who alises the unity of cause in the variety of appearance. 
L es ) Lastly, I am ànandamaya—spiritual or religious- 
hical man, who is enjoying the bliss of sound sleep, un- 
crossed by dreams, untouched by cares,—a blessed soul, united 
with the divine.” 

According to the earliest, demoniac, or materialistic mode, 
I am the body; according to the later, corporeal or realisitic 
mode, [am the mind; and according to the last, pach hi 
or idealistic mode, I am the soul.' 

So far regarding the contemplative side of is 
Post-Vedie literature. But in dealing effectively with the 
» subject of Indian philosophy, we must also 








— ^ "he dinleetieal aspet take into consideration another side of it, | 
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on by the Wanderers generally, and discussion involved, as a 
rule, a sort of ** wrangling” in the learned circle. As Buddha 
described it humorously, the learned recluses and Brahmans 
meet together, discuss problems, and wrangle in this 
manner ;—' 

* You don't understand this doctrine and discipline, I do. 
How should vou know about this doctrine and discipline ? 

You have-fallen into wrong views. It is I who am in the 
right. » 

I am speaking to the point, vou are not. 

You are putting last what ought to come first, and first 
what ought to come last.” 

What vou've excogitated so long, that's all quite upset. 

Your challenge has been taken np.” You are proved to 
be wrong.' i 

Set to work to clear your views” Disentangle yourself if 
vou can,’ 

The problem in theological circles was concerned with the 
divine revelation of Word, or the Vēdas, and duties enjoined 

therein. In other circles the subject was 
—S lave of either philosophical or scientific. Whatever 
that might be, the happy result of this mode 
of discussion or ** wrangling " among the learned Wanderers 
was that im the time of Buddha the four laws of thought were 
recognised as a matter of course. These are in their applica- 
ksi to propositions : :— 
* (If A is B), A is B. ft, 

A cannot be both B and not-B. 
= A is either B or not-B. 

A is neither B nor not- D). 
i pn, 1. p. 5; Majjhinu- niküya, 11. 3; see Dial, B. IJ, pp. 1-15. 
^ E Li ho cart before the horse" 
ro — The alternative rendoring suggested by Rhys Davide i&—'' Toone has 
' — wt. you," 
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These are implied in such interrogative propositions as are 
met w ith throughout the Buddhist canonical texts. 

is there another world? Is A B? (The reply being, No). 

Is it, then, that there is not another world? Is A not-B? 
(The reply being still, No.) 

Is it, then, that there both is and is not another world? 
Is A both B and not-B? (The reply being as before.) 

Is it, then, that there neither is nor is not another world ? 
Is A neither B nor not- B ?! 

In reality this reference ought to have been discussed in the 
introduction to Part IIT. For all ancient documents at our 
disposal bear evidence to the fact that the recognition of four 
laws or principles was rather the outcome of a further penetrat- 
ing analysis on the part of thinkers other and somewhat later 
than Post-Vedic. It was not possible until Sophistie activities 
in the country were in full swing. Šo far as Post-Vedic 
philosophers are concerned, they seem only to have vaguely 
and occasionally referred to these three laws, viz., laws of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Double Negation. Yajiiavalkya’s 
“No-No Doctrine” affords no doubt the best example of 

Double Negation. Those who think merely of the forms of 
questions may not accept our interpretation in its principle 

or in its detail. Rather they might go so far as to assert that 

Indian minds were so illogical from the beginning that they 

^ could, and as a matter of faet did, with impunity set all the 
fi fundamental laws of thought at nought. But the critic, 
in order to avoid being one sided, must carefully examine the 

. forms of interrogation, the modes of rejoinder, and above all, 
— their motives. The example given, is of a controversy in the 
Tus form in which it was carried on in the sixth century 3 B ig. ķ 
2v 7 it not earlier. It is evident that, the motive of the * terro- 
Ya (gate or is to seek a dialectical advantage over — tutor 
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[ Let us produce here at random the speeimen of a controversy which 
dates as late as the third century B.C., for examination. ‘‘ Th.—Does the 
past exist? A.—It exists on this wise, it does not exist on that wise. 
Th.—Does the past, as you deseribe it, both exist and not exist * You 
deny, then affirm—for you must affirm. And if this same past both exists 
and does not exist, then is also existence non-existence and conversely, then 
is the state of being a state of non-being and conversely, then are “is " and 
“is not” convertible terms, identical, one in meaning, the same, same in 
content and in origin ? And this of course you do not admit." (Points 
of Controversy, P. T. S., pp. 108-9). The Syādvāda or Antinomian 
doctrine of the Jainas and of the Sarvāstivādins and their followers might 
be calculated to bea defiance of the established laws f thought. But 
this is not really the ease, the doctrine being of a hypothetieal character 
only. To affirm that A may be B in one sense, from one standpoint, 
and not B in another sense, from another standpoint, is not to deny the 
Law of contradiction, which teaches that A cannot be both B and not-B 
at the same time, and in the same sense. We might here refer the reader 
to a significant pronouncement of Buddha on the subjeet of the Law of 
Identity in its application to categorical propositions: “that which has 
passed away, ceased to be, completely changed, is to be designated, termed, 
judged as “something that was,” and neither as “something that is” 

nor as “something that will be" ; and so on (Samyutta, III, pp. 71-3).] 
Later texts can furnish numerous passages giving us an 
insight into the exact use to which the fourth Law was put, 
that of Double Negation. It is implied that this is applicable 
to two extreme cases: either (1) to the conception of 
something which is really nothing, that is, non-existent as 
a fact in the world of experience, but possible as a product 
of fancy, viz. “a barren woman's son," “the horns of a 
hare," “flowers in the sky;" or (2) to the conception of that 
which is the real of all that is relatively real, viz., Brahman, 
Ātman, Nirvāņa, that is, the Absolute. The significance of 
the Néti Nēti doctrine of Yājūavalkya is that Brahman is 
definable only by negation of all the predicates assignable to 
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Now we sum up the result of the older Brahmanie activity 


The thoological side 

of Ms older Brīhma- 

. Its effect 

on e course of phi- 
losophy. 


on the theological side. The overwhelming 
energy applied to the systematization of 
Vedic rituals was not without its salutary 
effect upon the course of philosophy itself. 


: The oldest Vedic wisdom knew no division at all, nor the older 


Brahmanic. But the arrangement and re-arrangement of 
current hymns and customary rites under various artificial 
heads, revealed in course of the Post-Vedie period the way 
in which the concrete sciences and practical philosophy might 
be separated trom theology proper, and from  theoretie 


philosophy. 











CHAPTER IV > 
MAHIDASA AITAREYA 


We begin the Post-Vedic philosophy with Mahidāsa Aita- 
reya, to whom tradition rightly points as the 

ae ie ie a sbort founder of the Aitareya school. It appears 
from a reference made to him in the Chàn- 

dogya Upanisad' that he lived to the age of one hundred and 
sixteen years. The first twenty-four years of his life were 
spent as student, the next forty-four years as householder and 


- the remaining forty-eight years as hermit or forest-dweller. 


The same  Upanisad lays stress on the fact that the 
singular regularity which Mahidāsa observed throughout 
enabled him to attain such a long life, free from illness and 
from weaknesses. 
-We do not know whether Mahidāsa was a Brahman ora 
_ a warrior by birth. The historical evidence 
bability a Brahman. seems to be to the effect that he was born in 
HUN CSS NES. a Brāhman family. From a relatively late 


account of his life* it appears that he was the son of a sage © 


who had many wives, among whom Mahidāsa's mother, Itara, 
was one, In it we are told that the sage-preferred the sons 
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of his other wives to Mahidāsa, and did not scruple to insult 


him openly once by passing him over when he took all his — 
children i in his lap. Mahidāsa was, however, by far the most — 


blessed in other respects. He was endowed with a natural 
aptitude for learning, and had the beneficent care of his 
f mother. By dint of his genius he rose to eminence, while his 
dh it. t- bi rothers sank into oblivion for all their father's doting 
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The system of Mahidāsa was evidently named after his 
— ———— mother Itarā. [t may be inferred from 
interconuexion. Tho Sūyaņa's account that while a house-holder he 
deu tenn, composed. the Aitareya Brāhmaņa, consisting 
| a. Aitareya-Aray- of forty sections, and while a dweller in the 
forest he embodied his philosophical views in 
the Arayyaka of the same name. But the Aitareya Aranyaka 
as we now have it, does not seem to have been actually com- 
posed by Mahidāsa: it may no doubt be ascribed to his school. 
Further, this Xvanyaka consists of three divisions, the second 
and third of which are comprised under the general title of 
the Bahvrica, the Mahaitareya, or simply, the Aitareya U pa- 
misad.' It also should be mentioned that the inter-connexion , 
of the first and second divisions is far closer than that of the 
third with either. This being the case, it is particularly from 
these two divisions that a knowledge of his doctrine must be 
derived. These two stand moreover to each other in sucha 
relation as to show how a certain doctrine passed from an 
immature to a mature stage. But the third division, too, is 
not without some special historical interest in that it eon- 
tains views? other than those of Mahidāsa. 


The main problem with which Mahidāsa heroically grap- 
— pled was but the problem of the origin of life 
es —— and the development of consciousness, Again, 
E uec naa An instructive feature of his system is that 
i — instead of a fantastic presentation,” we obtain 
with it a real fruitful synthesis of Vedic spe- 
culations. For a due ——— Bi 
. system of speculation it will be worth while to take into e ; 
_ sideration the supreme effort which Mahidāsa kad m 
T order to get over thé difficulties as to — a 
* at a time when "Indian philosophy was just ; it 
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infancy, in the close environment of mythology and popular VE 
theology. But, in spite of the faet that his initial defects are 
in scientific nomenclature and methodical treatment o? pro- 
blems, when we fully consider his fundamental conceptions, 
and carefully compare them with those of Aristotle, we can- ~ 
not help coming to the conelusion that, generally speaking, 
Mahidāsa is the incipient Aristotle of India. If such be the 
case, we have further to note that, in India, Mahidāsa, who 
compares favourably in a great number of points with Aris- 
totle, preceded Gārgyāyaņa, whose doctrine -;* immortality 
and theory of ideas lead us to think of Plato. 





Now, as to Mahidüsa's philosophical investigation, we 


E 
The division of his Propose to summarise it under these four - 
philosophy. heads—metaphysies, physies, psycholozy and 
ethics. 


I. Metaphysics.—As a preliminary to our estimate of the 
value of Mahidüsa's metaphysics, we must repeat the general = 
statement that we nowhere meet with a systematic grouping 
or clear-cut division of his doctrine, taken as a whole, Hence 
it must be understood that the method of arrangement adopted 
in these pages is chiefly our own, whereas the consepious are 
those of Mahidāsa. : 


A general explanation of the theoretie side of Mahidasa’s 
metaphysies or science of first principles might be offered Ra 
follows. 


vy 


(1) To begin with, Mahidāsa desired to point ouf thats bei, F 
the task of philosophy is to explain experi- 

| — Aig Mahi ence, and by experience he understood 
J evidently the physical universe, the organic — — 

‘Id, a particular thing, a living substance, the heaven, | i 

| the rast. the firmament, the sun, the moon, water, x 
au th, re TON metal a plant, an animal, a avi a seed, a ; 
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a If it be the principal task of philosophy to explain experi- 
he limits of know. CNCE, then all philosophical investigations * 

v ought to be kept entirely within the bounds 

è of experience. The axiom which Mahidāsa laid down for 


- himself in this connexion may be rendered thus : I know the 
universe and myself as far as I know the gods, and I know 
* the gods as far as I know the universe and myself,’ 


In his phraseology, however, the mythological term ** gods” 
The üveclements or 15S Convertible into the theological term 
material attributes “ee « hymns” (uktha), and that, in its turn, into 
the philosophical term “ elements” (bhūtāni). Thus, if we 
say with Mahidāsa, ** I am the five-fold hymn," this generally 
means that I am built up of these five—water and earth, fire 
and air, and space. In other words, our ordinary, intuitive, 
"  umphilosophie, or objective knowledge of a particular thing of 
experience, taken as a whole, is divisible into the five subjec- 
| tive elements or material qualities enumerated also by him 
— in the order of earth, air, space, water and fire (jyotis).* 


7. It follows that, in accordance with Mahidāsa's methodo- 
» E. m. logy there are these two methods of philoso- 

v- e phieal anvestigation—objective and subjee- 
e a. a ‘tive, called later conventional (sārnvritika, - 
— — wyavaharika), and philosophie (pāramārthika) respectively. 
A ‘That which we regard, therefore, from the subjective point of 




















uev as the five qualities are, when looked" af from the 


Bm... ive ner of view, but five elements or great beings 
P» “Taking m man as the most ty pical of partionler | — 

T | question now reaches the point, * are Y 
ince ? The five mate. to explain experience ? Mahidāsa's r 
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or the living patella (Prana). Of these, water and earth 
are conceived as “food '"* or substance, for all food, Mahidāsa 
thought, consists of these two; fire and air are conceived as 
“the feeder" or something which is related to the living 
principle, for by means of them a man eats all food ; and 
space is conceived as “the bowl,” for all that exists is con- 
tained in it.’ 
From the five-fold hymn,’ called otherwise the embodi- 
His fundamental the. ment of Prāņa, the living soul, springs, and 
The ona wed to it returns all that is—sughoie apparently 
—— the fundamental thesis of Mahidāsa. But 
he insisted oftem*that for working it out in detail the follow- 


ing propositions and axioms are essential. — 7% 
n the first place, man is to be conceived as the miniature | 


ver LS dp universe, so that what is in the one, is in 
e d M M every the other. His axiom is—*' whatever there is . 

belonging to the son, belongs to the.father ; 

whatever there is belonging to the father, belongs to the 
son." Tf so, our concepts of the universe are translatable at 
last into those of man,' and rice tersā ; and what is true, in^ —— 
this respect, of man, also holds of every living substance | 
or particular thing, down to its very root, seed, germ, a 
or atom. Mahidāsa's assumption is that a finifē ‘ing, of |, 
experience, taken as a whole, is not only a part of the sum-_ + 

total of things, but in a Sense, that is, in essence, the, 

whole itself. In this case, the position of Mahidāsa 
be defined by such an axiom as—1 asa livinz monād 
the universe. — ENSE C 
» But from this it does not necessarily follow that, according - 
to au the universal completely = the particular ; 
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> it may be of course that the universal Bart only that in 
the particular which is not different from the universal. And 

it would again be a mistake to suppose that 
nsi pecan Find, Mahidāsa contemplated any hard and fast 


gt —— ry. line of distinction between the two. For 
Caes world, and that would be incompatible with his con- 





ception of nature or cosmos as an inter- 
connected whole. We might affirm, without doing violence 
to his position, that there is no difference in kind either 
between the physical universe and the organic world, or be- 
tween the organic world and man. The fundamental difference, 


RU if any, which would be admitted by Mahidasa, is what may be 
è described as the difference in intensity or degree of growth, 
i that is all. Admitted this, a so-called non-living thing is 
; definable as an undeveloped man, in the same way that a man 


P - "may be defined as a developed thing. It will be remarked 
~ thatin Mahidāsa's language, the word development (āvis- 
tarah āvirbhāvah) is used rather in a limited sense ; it means 
no more than the manifestation (prakatatvam) in the 
„particular of that which is hidden in the universal. Thus 
— Mahidasa’s theory of developmeut or specialisation exactly 
corresponds to Aristotle's conception of a transmission of the 
potential into actuality. 
^ Now the second proposition which forms the key to the 
whole philosophy of Mahidasa is this. The things of experi- 
| ence are explicable only in the terms of 
tango. and effect are root’? (cause) and “shoot” (effect). These 
| me two called root and shoot are logically and 
Kfor all practical purposes, distinguishable from each — but 
a "identical i in substance or essence. 


um E (2) We hawe endeavoured so far to bring out that th SA 
TA ph losophical investigation of Mahidāsa is concerned s vith — 


e = 
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"problems as to the visible universe, the 9 ga nic ‘orld, 1 


tus s" m ——— loc — = 
a uw "E ` | 
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and man. Of these, the visible universe is a living form, 















man is a living thing, and the conneeting link between the | 
two is what is termed the organic world. "d 
dosl +070! “According to Mahidāsa's general theory of 


knowledge, if we know the one, we know all. 
the three. Asa naturalist he perceived the difference subsisting 
between the things of experience, whereas, as a philosopher, 
he realised only the immutable ground of unity in the midst 
of all changes.! 


Here by the visible universe Mahidāsa —uvderstood the 
physical world as a whole, and under the organic world he 
included the vegetable kingdom, the animal 

Tho dotnition ofan kingdom, and man. The distinction he thus 
€ beni Serle. implied between these two—the physical 
world and the organic—is no more than 

that which we now rather sharply draw between so-called 
“dead matter" and living matter. All these shining gods— 
the sun, lightning, the moon, the planets and the stars, and 
all these five great beings (mahābhūtāni)—the earth, air, the - 
sky, water and fire—belong to the physical world ; the herbs . 
and trees, to the vegetable kingdom ; the reptiles, birds, horses, 
cows, elephants, etc., to the animal kingdom; and a man — 

naturally belongs to the animal kingdom, andas wil 74 











classed among the animals.* s 
By the word difference he implied, first, the difference in 

form, habit and strength, and secondly, the difference as ! = 

the gradual development of self, that is, o 2 

fold; In type of two: ife in the world as a whole, particularly of * "^ 

pad in degree of à thinking soul in man. LS 


With regard to the first kind of difference, he insisted that 
there Aro beings developed from this or that kind of seeds, 
— | 


| Aitareyn Aranyaku, IH. 3. 8. 2. 
* Aitareyn Aranyaks, I1. 6. 1.6; L 5. 1. 9. 
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such as those born from eggs (oviparous), born from the 
womb (viviparous), born from sweat (moisture-sprung), and 
propagated from germs (plants); that there 
EL 75" "5 are beings movable and immovable.' Among 
the birds, the parrot is the one that is 
the most gluttonous, and the hawk that swoops on other 
birds is the strongest of all. Among the higher animals 
again, the two-footed man surpasses all the quadrupeds in 
strength. Therefore, the quadrupeds, such as cattle, horses 
and elephants, obey man’s commands. — 


Regarding the second kind of difference, too, Mahidāsa 
SE oy ot “the maintained that the soul or intelligent prin- 
gradual development ciple develops gradually in the world as a 
whole. In herbs and trees, for example, sap 
(life) only is seen, but thought (citta) in the widest sense is in 
the higher forms of life. Among the latter again, some show 
both vitality and intelligence, while others are devoid of 
intelligence. Among animals, man alone has the capacity for 
Acquiring higher wisdom, yet in him, too, the soul develops 
gradually. A man differs from a lower animal in these 
respects : 
"^ «He says what he has known. He knows what is to 
„happen to-morrow, he knows heaven and hell. By means of the 
— — — he desires the immortal—thus he is endowed.” 
-— With other animals, on the contrary, hunger and thirst 
C sum and impulses) only are a kind of understand- 
; they possess voice, but no speech; mind, but no 
ce.” , 

































* Ibid, LI. 6. 1. 5. 

* Ibid, L 5. 1. 9. 
TM Aitareya Āraņyaka, S.B.E., Vol. I, p. 222. EUM |.) 
Ts SAY E P at ef. " The Questions of King Milada,” B. B.R., Vol. X CX X xxv, L x 80-51, 
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t (3) Nature. 
It has already been noticed that as a naturalist Mahidāsa, like 
The two-fold oon Moe. 9. c 4-20 u LS au S, c . E 
ception of nature: as of fixed types: "of — " and recognised 
Phor — the difference which subsists between these 
TPA types. Accordingly the heavenly bodies, the 
five elements, plants, creatures, animals, and men are all 
regarded as living things: they are taken to form a gradually 
ascending scale of concrete existents. The heavenly bodies 
are not included in the realm of constant chdfige. Rather in 
his conception of nature as a gradation of fixed types of 
existence, Mahidāsa assigned to the heavenly bodies a place 
. which does not strictly come within the general scheme of 
existence ; each one of them is therefore taken to represent 
a separate type in itself, The same applies to each one of the 
five elements. | 
On the other hand, as a philosopher Mahidāsa conceived 
nature as an inter-connected whole, and 
sd nr inereo?'* realised the immutable ground of unity in 
the midst of all changes. 








“ge: 
He conceived the physical universe as a living form, which . 
consists of the heaven, the earth, and the 
,,He ven, earth, and firmament.' In his language, the heaven ` 
denotes that from the gift (heat) of which . 
arises all that exists; the object of its praise is the sun 
(aditya). The sun is regarded not only as the luminary of 
the heaven or the germ of the gods (deva-retah), but also as — 
the central, unifying power, nay, the soul (purusa) of the 
universe. The earth is similarly defined as that from which l 
springs all that is; the object of its praise is fire (agni).' 
"ire e is identical in essence with the sun. In fact, like 
Irghatamas, Mahidāsa conceived the sun and fire as but two 
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forms of one and the same thing, that is to say, like “ Hiranya- 
garbha,” he maintained that these two, called the sun and 
\ fire, are developed from what is known as the golden germ `- « 
or primal form of heat. In the same way, the firmament is - 
defined as the space between heaven and earth ; the object 
= of its praise is air (vāyu).' The earth is pervaded and puri- 
| fied by air. ^ z 
As to the former, we are told by Mahidāsa that the uni- 
* verse, in its present form (mūrti) is co-exten- 
d extent and tz... 
ration of the physical ^ sive with the earth and fire, heaven and the 
" Pepe sun, the cardinal directions and moon, water 
and the ocean, and that as long as these do not decay, so 
long the universe does not decay. : 
- The relation between the two, called heaven and earth, is 
1 described thus. All that dies on earth is 
1 gi cerco mein consumed by heaven, and all that returns 
> from heaven is consumed by earth Thus 
4 a sort of give and take is the guiding principle of the oper- 
e» > ation of nature, viewed as an inter-connected whole. More- 
— _ over, the axiom laid down by Mahidasa in this connexion is: 
— “No one possesses that which he does not eat, or the things 
— which do not eat him," that is to say, the feeder and food are 
d in reality food. Thus food may be described as that which 
"E : feeds and is fed.* 


«t 


. 













(4) God and Matter. | 
Lastly comes the question of the assumed ground of unity. 
n Mahidāsa seeks for unity in the Wai. 
— — of God, the divine, immortal bei : 
— Cae ground of plu- evidently the predicate of unity — 
EI 
to the Divine implies only the negation of | 
jurality which is the characterstic feature of the conci crete - 


2: TEM pange. Further, if God be conceived as the g 
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Aitareya Āraņyaka, II. 1.2.8; 1, 2. 8. 6. 
3 Ibid, 1. 1 7.1 1.7. — 
` Abid M. 1. 2. 16. 
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of unity or singleness of cause, we may in accordance with 
Mahidasa’s view take Matter! to be the ground of all plurality. 
» In order to arrive nt a concrete estimate of Mahidāsa's ton- 


ception of God, 


we must first of all take into account his 


conception of Matter. 
A. Matter and Form. 


From the foregoing anabsis, it follows that Mahidāsa's 


The real is that 
Which is capable of 
development or tran. 
sition from the hid. 
den to the mani- 
oated. 


picture of nature displays throughout bis 
notion of development as along eal in the 
Concrete world of generation. Put other- 
wise, there is nothing real but that which is 


4ctualised. As we saw, Mahidāsa understood” 


by development nothing but a transition from the hidden to 


the manifested, 


that is, to put it in Aristotle's phraseology 


from the potential to the actual. And when his idea of deve- 


lopment is carefully analysed, it yields us Aristotle’s broad 


proposition: ‘ Each existent in the realm of change comes 
to be from something, by something, to something." 

Taking “seed” in Mahidāsa's language to denote the 
something in Aristotle’s proposition, it might be added that, 
according to Mahidāsa's theory, a seed is developed from 
a seed by the process of change or natural transformation. 
This process of change presents itself in the form of a rope? 


Numerous gradations 
exist between tho first 
matter and the final 
form: the more deve- 
loped a thing is, the 
more individual it is, 


or chain of development, consisting. of 
numerous links of relation between food and 
the feeder, the material and the individual, 
the potential and the actual, the indetermi- 
nate and the determinate. 


There is, then, this broad distinction between the seeds. 
A Vexsioped seed is more individual, more actual, more deter- 


Li 


| Mahidāsa did not coin a new term for Matter, but employed the Vedic term Water in 


x 


the sense of matter. Vide Aitareya Arapyake, IL 1. 8. 1; 1. 4 A L 
4 saan Set papa Greek Philosophy. p. 153. 
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minate, and more an object of knowledge,’ than that from 
which it is developed. But the higher form often presup- 
posés the lower. Moreover, in order to attain the higher , 
form, a seed is bound to lose all its individuality, though not 
necessarily its materiality. Hence the individual also pre- 
supposes the material. But in this case the reverse is true as 
well For, according to Mahidāsa"s axiom, no one possesses 
that which he does not eat, or the thinzs which do not eat 
him. The meaning of this axiom is that the two notions— 
food and tht Teeder—are correlative. What we therefore call 
this moment food, may appear the next moment as the feeder. 
It admits of another interpretation. As Prof. Adamson puts 
J it in the case of Aristotle, ** In the complete gradation there 
is thus, as it were, a seale of ascent and descent, descending 
towards privation of all that is determinate, and ascending 
towards completed actuality.” * 
The vital concern for us, is the process of development. 
It is conceived thus: the seed * reduced to the state of food 
(or potentiality) develops to a seed elevated 
ues eae (e^ x» to the rank of a feeder (or actuality) and - 
NE e pare —* —— is effected through a tās 
cdg pr m ng, active, individual agent,—say, the 
present feeder on the food. Thus Mahi- 
dása's conception of the gradation of natural development is ~+ 
quite in accordance with, and furnishes enough justification 
of, his conception of the graduated scale of the types of exist- 
3 ence. A living, individual agent is with Mahidāsa but one of 
ta many knots in the rope or chain of development ; in o 
words, one of the many names given by speech* or conven 
fion to those forms which matter assumes, or is capable o 
| — An agent, so regarded, must be said to tand 


* tid, 113. 6. 16. F oe, 
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relation to two consecutive seeds as at once a destroyer and 
^ creator. But it must not be forgotten that, in bringing 
about the change necessary for the development of n «eed 
` from a seed, the agent itself must enter into motion, or under- 
go a certain form of change. 


Now, to follow out Mahidāsa’s conception of development 
a little further, a chain or rope has two extremities, two 
ends,—the two ultimate knots either way, between which all 
other knots fall, and which, therefore, determine the length 
of the whole change, These two ultimate koot®™are repre- 
sented by Prajāpati and Brahman in the = 
ibo Mad ku, 5 he of the universe, and by Prāņa me 1 
Prajūā in the case of man, as we shall see; —— 
and in the case of Aristotle, by causa efficiens and cau 
finalis. But it should be borne in mind that what we 
metaphorically two knots are really two aspects of one and 
the same first and last knot, i.e., of the Divine. Thus God as 
' — . Prajāpati is the efficient cause, the first unmoved mover; but 
- he is again just Brahman the final cause or end, the very 
. perfection on which all turn their thoughts, after which all 
things strive. 
* “The seed of PrajApati is the gods ; the seed of the goods 
is rain; the seed of rain is herbs; the seed of herbs is food ; l 
‘the seed of food is living creatures; the seed of living crea- 
tures is the heart; the seed of the heart is the thinking 
mind; the seed of the thinking mind is the thoughtful $ 
-— the seed of the thoughtful speech is the thoughtful " 
T ; and the thoughtful action done is this reality in mian 
(purus). the abode of Hrahman."* The prevailing tone of — 
t is teleological. 
Fin mally, we must inquire into Mahidāsn's conceptions of 
and Form. If his conception. of development be 
adhered to, it must be conceived as a transition from. 


T oxyde | 
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something to something, from something vet hidden or poten- 
tial to something manifested or actual That isio say, 
there is no transition from nothingness into Being, 
but only from that which ie not yet, the matter or poten- ' 
tahty. Indeed, matter i» according to 





Bet ren Mahitass, that out of which a thing be 
Pen a 
= a osse et games that from which form (mūrti) or 


—— st m purpenive order is brought forth. Thus 
m inatter m related to form as the root to the 
di shoot ', ai form is related to matter as that which manifests 
Kk ^. ES The more formed matter ie, the more manifested, and 
o thus the more recognisable it becomes. 
* Mahidass gave an illustration “ A whispered voice is just 
| m but if spoken aloud, it is form (sartīra). If. whispered, 
"i is mm If hidden, for what ie formless is as if hidden, and 
C Dh & formie. But df spoken aloud, it is form, and 
therefore it is perceptible, for form is perceptible.” * 
By this Mahidien seems to have meant that speech in 


iteelf is ^ kind of form, the materinlised breath by reason 
of which a purpose, such ss that of express- 














this case the root of speech. In like manner, — 
bhewath may be regarded as a form in relation 
to mir. Going in this way backward from 
form to matter, shoot to root, or perfection 
to presupposition, we are sure to arrive at the first or pure 








ing thought, is carried out. Breath is in © 








va (hus stirred it up into motion or energy. The Deity 
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In agreement with the Vedie thinkers, partienlasty + Para- 
mesthin," Mahidiss posited water’ xs the origina! matter, the 
first root of which this purprmive order, the universe of conne 
e&islenon, is the shoot. But this dors not mean that matter 
in itself de the concrete exisient. True, that it be the root 
Pic eit terece, kokā has the capeeity of becoming the shost. 
vie tt see a — llowever, Mahidies nowhere telle us im 

what relation this first matter stands to the 
ret mover, exoept in a passage where be ses to regard 
matter as a passive principle, that on which formed? — — 
something which requires to be energised, in TER 














may become manifested. Under this a»pect, matter 
to be conceived as the substratum of change. It do 
from his view of the chain of development that 
did not look upon change as a series of i»olated eventa. 
world of generation has a unity of its own, and thi» aniis 
implies obviously the identity and continuity of a comma — — 
substratum of change, ie, matter. Thus matter is the ground 
of all plurality of forms, just as speech i the ground of ali 
multiplicity of namga. — 

B. God. 








The point in which Mahidása effectively opposed Para- 
mesthin " is that the reason of transition from the hidden te 
the manifested is not in matter, the principle of passivity, 
Matter docs not come within the definition of either being 
or non-being. Hence the principle of motion ix in something 
other than matter ; in God, the satyam of miyam,’ the most 
real of all things real. God as Prajāpati i« the lord of beings, 
the father and friend of all living creatures, Ho who ix both 
individual and univers! * brooded over the frei matter, 
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is. a name which is “the best and without 4 dawn The 
4 Divine essence is in its nature im- 
. Mahidāsa's theology. i | 
- material, immortal, eternal, imperishable. 
The Divine essence is one, and unity of God can 
best explain the singleness of character which the a 
world of generation presents within itself in very varied 
degree. God excludes all idea of passivity, and therefore, 
of plurality. The yes and no of language, do not apply to 
God, for the Divine nature is eternally free from all that 
is hard sd. cruel? Brahman enjoys bliss eternally. In 
X order, therefore, to contemplate the nature of the Divine 
one must transcend the yes and no of language and all that 
s hard and cruel. Nevertheless, God may be conceived under 
these two aspects. In one aspect, God is Prana, spirit, or - 
the living principle of the universe, the pure vital energy 
amd activity. In the other aspect, God is Prajūā (rous) 
UR the pure intelligence, the eternally active self-conscious 
. reason (prajūāna).* The whole realm of change is led by 
E Brahman, the self-conscious reason (prajūā-netra). 
wn (5) The Soul (Ātmā), a 
; Like Aristotle, Mahidasa seems to have conceived soul  . 
ien the complement of a living body. Soul is that single © 
element in our existence which comes directly 
| chological 
i ot’ Mahidiss’s from the Deity, or in and through Eo dd 
Eu rudi we can approach the Divine. "The function 
a ot reason (Prajūāna) is in the soul. 'lhe faculty by which — 
we see form, that by which we hear sound, that by which 
= odours, that by which we utter speech, that 
a we taste food, and all that which comes fro + 
a im t and the mind, namely, apperception, com prelhi 1 
rstanding, Dognition; intellect, no retention. jud 


' Aitareya Āraņyaka, L. 3.3.6. 
* Ibig, 11, 3.8.2. foll. — al 
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ment, reflection, receptivity, remembrance (or memory), con- 
ceiving, willing, breathing, loving, desiring,—bear in varying 


. degrees the name of Reason (prajūānasya nàmadheyyüni?*. - 
E On the other hand, soul is in its essence just the vital 


principle (prāņa) in virtue of which we can discharge 
our functions as living beings. Thus for Mahidāsa, as for 
Aristotle, the complete faet is this life, and the central fun- 
damental function of a fully developed organism is breathing 
or respiration, For even during sleep, when all sensations 
and all mental activities cease, the process of life, i.e., res- 
piration, goes on still the same. 


. . . : . “= 
As there are infinite gradations of types of existence, so 


there is a graduated scale of functions of the soul. The — 


lowest function discharged by the soul is nutritive; the first 
desire felt by the soul is that for food; and the” first feeling 


experienced by the soul is hunger and thirst. The next 
higher function of the soul consists of sense-perception and 


such motor activities as action, locomotion, excretion and 
reproduction. The functions which stand still higher in the 

° scale are grouped, as we saw under the mind and the heart, 
the latter including what we now call the functions of under- 
standing and reason. Once more, as there is no difference 
of kind between the types of existence, so between the 
various functions of the soul. 


(6) Speech (Vāk). 
= Like matter or mind, speech is conceived as beigg a 
continuous structure. It is compared to a 
d ye logical cures rope with many knots, a chain with many 
| 8 a links (vik tanti nāmāni dāmāni).* The knots 
or links are the names or concepts, corresponding to existent 
orms. The rope or chain runs in a straight, line. It hasa 
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first and a final knot, representing the first and the final enuse 
respectively. Thus Mahidāsa, like Aristotle, avoided -the 
absurdity of an infinite regress in proof. The difference 
between the first or the final knot and any intermediate knot 
is that the latter admits of the yes and no of language (i.e., 
the law of contradiction), while the former does not. Mahi- 
dāsa, in agreement with all post-Vedie thinkers, found perfect 
correlation between thought and speech. ‘As far as speech 
goes, so fur goes Brahman”! was his maxim. Further, he 
identified cČfreepts with concrete facts, knowledge with exis- 
" tence. 


II. Physics.—Mahidasa started his physical inquiries by 
advancing as a general axiom, that man is a microcosmos, just 
as, on the other hand, the visible world as a whole is but a 
universa] man.” Both are, so far as their organic constitution 
The bearings of the 8068, complete individuals, and so are all 
mdreidual thing = known and unknown living bodies which form 
— ——— zu ae scale of intermediaries between them. Thisa 
sies. means that between the one and the other 
of these fixed. types of concrete existents, there is no differ- 
ence in kind, but merely in intensity. The whole of nature 
is a purposive order, *a system of ends.’ In this great and 
eternal order of the universe there is nothing which does. not 
partake of the Divine nature, and no point at which we 
cannot perceive a continual striving after perfection. | 


) ^ Ajtareva Ārnņyaka, 1. 3. 8.9: “ Vavad brahmá vistitarh távati vāgiti; yatra ha kya 
ca bfnhmā tad vig, Yatra vi väk tad vá brahméti," 


4 Ibid, 11. 1.2. 5.12; 11. 4 2, +;ete. Ina passage of the Brihad Aranyaka Upnnigad 
a. 1) the solar universe (i, " Naraiyann’s” Purusa) is compared to an ever-ranning. 
horse, & horse fit for sucrifive, that is to say, subject to recurrent cycles of change, to 

t and development. The dawn is described ns its head, the sun. na rhe eye, | the 
wind as the breath, nnd the year a» the body (corporeal form). This is followed by n 
further description of the anatomy of the organised universal horse. The heaven in ite 
back, the sky its abdomen, the earth its thorax, the quarters ita extremities, the interme- | 
diate quarters its ribs, the seasons its organs of sense, . . . . the half-digested food is the 
sand, the rivers its intestines, and no on and so forth, | 


va 
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As Sakalya puts it in agreement with Mahidasa; and with 
more definiteness in expression than the latter, every indi- 
Sakulyn's view of Vidual being is like an egg, that is tifsaý, 
the resemblance be. — — PAA | .*fe 25 
tween the very Similar fo the oval-shaped, spherieal 
ronstitntion of the universe. Like the visible universe, the 
Universe nnd that of : ‘ LE z 
individunl beings. trunk of an animal is divisible into three 
parts. The heaven corresponds to the skull, the mid-air to 
the thorax, and the earth to the abdomen. As there are three 
luminaries attached to the three-fold division of the Universe, 
so there are three luminaries joined to the three parts of the 


trunk, The sun in the heaven resembles the eve in the 


skull; lightning in mid-air is the heart. (vital breath) in the 


thorax; and fire on earth is the seed in the propagative 
organ.’ 
But Sākalya omits or overlooks a few points of seientifie 
interest in Mahidāsa's cosmology. For in 
logical ne ^ accordance with the latter's view, we are 
to recognise that the formed universe is 
surrounded by Ambas (waters), termed elsewhere the ocean,” 
denoting the concentric circle of Varuna (Neptune), a 
notion reminding us at once of “ Brahmanaspati’s” Aditi, 
or Anaximander’s arapor. By the circle of Varuna, then, 
Mahidāsa understood not certainly any void space (sinya- 
kasa, the notion of which was altogether foreign to post- 
Vedic thinking), but that eternally unmoved region of 
pure, unmixed and fiery ether of immeasurable. brilliance 


(amitaujas, to use Gürgyayana's expression) from which 


energy is constantly generated, and transmitted in the frm 

of a flash of lightning or solar ray to the formed universe, 

first, to the outermost part of space called heaven, the region 

of lights (maricis), and then from that to lower regions. "The 

energy or stimulus whieh is thus — from the circle of 
| Aitareya Aravynks, HT. 1.2. 6.8, 


v Ibid, Ii. 4. l 4. 
* Jbid, IT. 1. 7... 
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Varuna sets the heavenly bodies, air, and all the rest in 
motion. This circle of Varuna or Infinity is conceived by 
Mahidüsa apparently as something similar to Saturns ring. 
It lies above the formed universe, and yet is supported upon 
and encloses the universe within itself. As Yājūavalkya 
seems to have thouzht, the Oceanic ring surrounding the 
Earth (Prithivi, i.¢., Extension, the border of the formed 
universe) on every side, is twice as large as the Earth. The 
space separating the one from the other hardly exceeds the 
edge of a Twrer or the wing of a mosquito, However, the 
notion of severance of the two concentric circles must by no 
means be lost sight of, inasmuch as it has most important 
bearings on the ontological views of Mahidāsa and other 
post-Vedie thinkers. The mental picture thus drawn of the 
eternal separation and inter-connexion (amounting to an 
inter-dependence) of Infinity and Finiteness (Aditi and Diti, 
ananta and sAnta) enabled them to conceive of a first unmoved 
mover. And all this is but to repeat the general view, that 
* Brahmanaspati's" Aditi, like Anaximander's arapor, Was 
the first philosophic conception of God, and one remaining 
yet entirely within the physical. 

Now, enclosed entirely within the Ocean or Infinity is the 
outermost border of the formed universe called Heaven, 
studded with lights (maricis). The number of these lumi- 
naries (stars and all the rest), as given in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. is 36,000. Mahidāsa gives no number. And 
Gārgyāyaņa, following an unknown but earlier — 

| coficeives heaven as the council-hall skilfully built by Vibhu,” a a 

x - term corresponding to Vedic Visvakarman (universal architect), 

1 now degraded evidently from a highest Deity to a mere re god 

E" (devaputra). Further, Gārgyāyaņa speaks, in agreement. with 

Mahidāsa, of two door-keepors-—Indra; the wielder of thunder, 
deme P | 
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and Prajapati, the sun'—that is to say, of two gates opening 
apparently on two ways, and serving as the channels of com- 


munication between infinity and the finite. Yājūavalkya 
omits Prajāpati.” 





Heaven surrounds this mortal earth (mara) on every side. 
The earth supports mid-air or the atmosphere filled with 
vapours above it,—the mid-air which is the scene of light- 
ning (electrical phenomena), and itself is supported upon and 
encircled by waters (Ap-world, hell) beneath it? A thin 
plenum of ether’ divides the heaven from-ttī6ē mid-air. 
Strictly, this is the circle of Varuna below which lies the 
dominion of Indra, and above the dominion of Prajapati. 
The earth is placed like a ship? lying at anchor in the midst 
of waters. It has nevertheless a local motion of its own, 
compared by Mahidüsa to that of a swing (prenkha*). The 
sun rises in the eastern ocean and sets in the western. 
Pandit Sāmašrami Satyavrata Sarma has collected a few 
interesting references from the Brālīmaņas and other sources, 
pointing to a different conclusion, viz., that in the view of 
the Aitareyas and other Brahman philosophers ‘the sun 
neither rises nor sets, but stands alone in the centre," But 
it is to be doubted if we are really justified in drawing 
such an inference as that days and nights are caused by rota- 
tion of the earth. The passage quoted is this: ** He (the sun) 
"never sets nor rises, When people think he sets, it means that 
he having reached the end of day, conceals himself." The 
belief in either revolution or in rotation of the earth does not 

í’ na 1 Aitareya Aranyaka, Ir. 6. 1.5; Knusltaki Upanigad, I. 3 A 
* Bribad Aranyaka Upanigad, 111, 3. 2. 
* Aitaroya Āraņyaka, II. 4. 1. 4. 
— * Brihad Aranyaka Upanigad, 111. 3. 2. 
— ^ Aitareya Arapynka, I 2. 4. 6. 


s Preñkha seems to denote also the whole physical aniverse, divided into three parta — 
ibid, LE 8.4. 
‘eat " Chāndogya Up, HIE 11. L 3; "uaivódetA nāstamētā, ekala eva madhye stbātā, 
m Tab Y aya Brahmaya, TI, 4. 6; * Sa và oga na Waddcandetam oti nódeti, Tamh yadastarh 
| etit manyante — itvā athátmánarh viparyasyate ; rātrim eva avastát 
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follow from Sfyana’s interpretation which rather takes the 
earth as stationary, and represents the sun as moving round 
the pole. The view in the Chandogya Upanisad, inherited 
by Uddālaka Aruni from the past, emphatically declares that 
the sun “neither rises nor sets at any time, If this is not 
true, ve gods, may I lose Brahman."* “The sun does not 
rise and does not set. For him there is day, once and for 
all"* ‘The expression “stands alone in the centre " is most 
significant, no doubt, and should the same mean that the sun 
remains fixed at the centre, it would necessarily follow that 
days and nights are caused by no other factor than rotation 
of the earth in its axis. But Sankara and Ānaudagiri throw 
no light on this disputed question. 


Buddha merely reminds us of Mahidāsa's cosmology, when 
he says, “ This great earth is established on water, water on 
r air, and air on space. A time comes when the mighty wind 
blows, causing the commotion in waters which cause at length 
the earth to guake.”* | Svetasvatara,* as. we 
The development of | | 
the notion of Brahma. know, endeavoured to formulate a Pytha- 
cak ra. : : 
— zorean notion of the Brahma-cakra, having 
one felly with three tires (trivrit), sixteen ends, and so 
forth. He derived evidently from  Uddalaka the concep- 
tion of three tires of the wheel in question, that is to say, 
of the threefold division of the formed universe into the 
region of the element of fire, that of water, and that of 


` earth. In the later Sāmkhya cosmology the term trivrit 
2 Caria abah parastát. Atha yadenam prātar udetiti manyante, ratrereva tadantam itvā 
i. ntháfin&uaim viparyesyate ; nhoreva lustāt kurute rAtrim parastāt, Su và ex nn kadācanu ^" 


nimlocati na ha vai kadácana nimlocati," Cf Gopatha-Brilmana, LL. ko 10. See for other 
f references Aitareyâlocanam by Pandit Satvsvrata, pp 107-8. 
: !  Merob pradakginoth kurvan ādityo yaddesavürindii: prüninids ron — 
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was conveniently replaced by triguna—sattva (brightness), 
rajas (redness), and tamas (darkness). But for the origin of 
the notion of Brahma-cakra one must go, in the last refort, 
to the philosophy of Dirghatamas. As we saw, it was 


Dirghatamas who vaguely conceived that the roots of things 
are five in all. 


Thus we come to the main question of Mahidāsa's physics, 
namely, the question as to the nature of what he calls five 
elements or material qualities (paūca mahā- 
The five elements.  bhūtāni). Although the subjéct of imme- 
diate perception is a whole being or concrete 
individual, he insists repeatedly that on that we cannot 
establish a scientific knowledge of real facts. What we can 
preceive with Mahidāsa in scientific apprehension of each 
particular thing of experience is that it is a five-fold hymn 
(atmóktham paūcavidham),' ie, composed of these five 
elements —earth and water, fire and air, and ether or space.* 
He who recognises the truth of this axiom is wise? The 
antithesis of earth and water, just as the antithesis of fire and 
air, implies no more than a difference of aspeets. This being 
the case, earth and water together may be contrasted with 
fire and air, as food with the feeder, or matter with energy. 
In fact, then, earth and water denote Mahīdāsa's two aspects 
or conditions of matter or material substratum—solidity and 
fluidity. Similarly fire and air are to be conceived as 
denoting two aspects of energy—heat (static) and motion 
(dynamic). In addition to these four elements Mahidāsa 
mentions ether (ākāša) or space in which things are contained, 
or by which things can be separated from one another in 
external perception. 


! Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3, 3. 3. 
* Ibid, II, 3. 1. 1: " sa samprativit" "prithiv! viyor ākāša fpaiyotirai," 
i - 


* Ibid, II 8, 1. 2. 
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The only perplexing point in Mahidāsa”s physies is whether 

he coneeived the vital spirit (prāņa) as a principle separate 
An ambiguity ang OM the five elements or not. In one place 
oO eoc mtorical impor- he definitely states that so far as a living 
body is concerned, the vital principle has no 

separate existence from the five elements, while in another 
place he considers Prāņa as a principle in itself, a principle 
which is not altogether dependent on the body or material 
conditions. However, the ambiguity thus involved in his 
physical cóneeptions is important to bear in mind, as it led 
at a later period to the opposition between Kakuda Katyayana’s 
doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (anno-jiva- 
annam-sarira-vüda) and Ajita Kesa-Kambalin's doctrine of 
soul being identical with the body (tam-jiva-tam-sarira- 


vada). 


Biology.—The chief point to notice in Mahidasa’s biological 
speculations is his view of the gradual development of intelli- 
gence (citta) in the living world (prāņa-bhritsu)* But to put it 
in this way would be to define rather too narrowly the broad 
proposition he himself laid down. His proposition is—* Know 
the gradual development of individual things" (ātmānām 
āvistāram veda‘). We say “too narrowly" because, as he 
clearly points out, the development is not merely psychical, 
but also physical. And yet there is no statement from which 
it might be concluded that, according to his view, sense itself 
is developed into reason, or a plant becomes a man by gradual 
evolution. As to the first point, he considers that sense-per- 
= ception and reasoning, considered as mental funetions, are not 
different in kind but only in intensity. Indeed, according to h 
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nümadheyyáni), As regards the second point, he seems 
to have thought that thetypes of existence are almost as eternal 
as the world itself. It is needless here to repeat his classifica- 
tions of living beings. But it is, at all events, interesting to 
note that he includes earth, water, fire, air and heaven among 
living things. Maskarin Gošāla and Mahavira, as we shall see 
later, grouped earth, water, fire and air together with plants 
under beings with one sense, the fundamental sense of 
touch. 


Mahidāsa mentions plants as forming a type distinct from 
those of five elements. As Süyana rightly interprets his view, 
in earth, stone and such other unconscious objects mere exis- 
tence can be conceived to prevail. "They do not come under 
the strict definition of living beings, They ave, in other words, 
organic things as distinguished from organie beings. Plants 
and herbs in general can be distinguished from organic things 
by sap (rasa) or moisture (ārdratvam) which the former 
possess, But like organic things the plants, too, are immovable 
(sthivara).' Those that are higher in the scale can move from 
place to place at their will. They are called, therefore, mov- 
able (jangama). Physically and mentally men are the best of 
created things. But the difference is a mere question of 


degree. 


Embryology.—ln forming an idea of Mahidüsa's achieve- 
ments in embryology, we must keep constantly in mind his 
classification of living beings. Proceeding from the theory of 
gradation in types of existence, Mahidāsa had to assume,a 
similar gradation in the modes of generation. In this 
point. Mahidasa and — agree, With both, the highest 


| * Aitareya Āraņyaka, VI. 1.5. 
S jā: t Āvirbhavēpadhayas intra acetanēģu mrit.pigānādisu sattvamátram Avirbhavati na 
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in the scale are those beings which are generated by means of 
separate sexes. 

From the observation of the phenomena of nature, especially 
the phenomena of animal life, Mahidāsa was led to recognise 
it as a universal law (and perhaps Aristotle had to do the 

same), that a third something is always the 
suo ago eres el" sequence of two opposed facts. The expres- 
Reger: — opposed” is not very happily chosen, 
considering that no opposition amounting to 
the notion of a difference of kind exists for Mahidasa in the 
world as a whole Prof. Erdmann observes in connexion 
with Aristotle’s doctrine that in the act of generation, “ the 
altogether more imperfect female supplies the matter in 
the menses and the male the form in the seed, which con- 
tains an ether-like breath. And as in the act of generation, 
so in its product also, the corporeal element is to be derived 
from the maternal, and the psychical from the paternal ele- 
ment." The same holds true of Mahidasa’s view of genera- 
tion, or propagation of species. "The difference thus involved 
between the two elements ealled the paternal and the maternal 
is not of kind, but of degrev. 


Thus Mahidāsa was led to think that the mother’s blood 
is a form of fire (agni), and the father's seed is a form of the 
sun (āditya). But fire and the sun are not different in kind, 

: their common essence being heat. Hence to 
Between seed and 
blood there is nodif- say that life originates from the union of 
ference of kind: both 
are species of the same sexes would really mean, according to Mahi- 
E KC bong dāsa, that the vital spirit is called forth. into 
existence by the mutual reaction of two forms of heat or” 
otl energy. Indeed, in agreement with all earlier ` 
0 Ee. Mahidāsn maintained that the fertiim. qui 











— è History of Philosophy, Vol, I, p. 162. 
| J — nicis IL 8.7.8, 
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—maternal and paternal. The two elements become united, 
and develop into a feetus in the woman. 


Thus in the net of generation, the father and the meéther 

have almost equal shares. As Mahidāsa also put it paradoxi- 

cally, “This self gives her self to that self, 

cal axiom: Hh haa, and that self gives his self to this self. 

ven of sanemt Thus two selves thrive together.” Itis not 

easy now to make out the precise meaning 

of this paradox. But it seems to have prepared the way 

for a later view, that the paternal element gives rise to fat, 

bone and marrow, while from the maternal element are 
formed skin, blood, and flesh.* 





We have no right to read this later view back into Mahi- 

0 dàsa's axiom, especially as it seems utterly irreconcilable with 
his view expressed elsewhere, which is : hunger and 
thirst, the father eats food. From food digested in the 
stomach is formed ultimately the seed (or manas, the psyche, 
as Uddālaka calls it). He bears the seed asa self in his self 
(body). When he commits it to the mother, he causes it to be 
born. This is called the first birth of a man. ^ T 





Thereafter the seed becomes the self of the mother, as 
though one of her limbs, It does not therefore do any harm to 
her. She bears and nourishes the germ, or foetus, her husband's * 
self (not hers) within her, and brings forth the child in due 
course of time. This is said to be the second birth of a 
man. Historically this view is that of the Vedic thinker 


p? 
i Aitnreya Aranyaka, L. 4.2.11. ° " 
. ? In the legal philosophy of * Manu" (X.70-72) we are referred to these two opposed 
views of generation—(1) That the seed (the psychical element derived from the father) 
is more important than the *field' (the matter in the menses), and (2) that both—the seed 
aud the field—are of equal importance. Being consistent with his rather unhappily 
chosen metaphor of seed and field, the unknown expositor of Manus system favoured ; 
the former view, although the annlogy enabled him to insist so far at lensat, that as, 
on the one hand, a seed cannot grow apart from the fertility of the soil, so, on the 
iher hand, n fertile ground withont a seed sown in it is virtually barren, , 


ya Aranyaka, 11. 6.1.2-7. 
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"Sürya," who mentions four stages through which the foetus 
passes.' 


Aaatomy.—Mahidāsa's knowledge of anatomy is far from 
exhaustive, as compared with that of modern writers. But 
the bare outlines which he leaves behind him of his study of 
the human frame would seem more than enough to have 

: marked an epoch in the history of Indian anatomical science. 

Mahidāsa speaks of a human body as built up of the trunk 

„amd the extremities. The principal part of the body is of 
course the trunk, which is divided by him 
als Auna aii: broadly into three portions—the skull, the 


is ential to onr — 
oo rt thorax, and the abdomen* He insists more 
than once that the trunk is indispensably 
‘ necessary for our organic existence, because a man is seen to 


live even when he is deprived of hands, legs, eyes, ears, 
speech, consciousness, or sound mind, but life without the 
trunk as a whole is inconceivable.” The trunk is therefore 
called the Self (ātmā), the physical aspect of real being. s 


t Of the three parts of the trunk, the abdomen seems to 

have been distinguished from the skull as 

the mortal or lower centre from the immortal 

or higher centre.* The abdomen is represented sometimes by 

| a numerical figure, “The Twenty-one” (Kkavirnsa)* for the 

reason that there are twenty-one separate parts in it. Three 

organs of sense (prāņāh) are said to be joined with the 

. abdomen.” These are apparently the legs or organ of locomo- 

lā tion the organ of excretion, and the organ of repro- 

. duction. The abdomen contains the intestines which are ob E x 
shape, some are large, some small; some are long, = 


$ | Abdomen. 
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* ! Rig-veda, X. 83.40, 

ļ * Aitaroya Āraņyuka, I. 6,1.2.7. Nx o 
* Ibid, TL. 14. 9-16. CORE s «5 
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some short. From one point of view, that is, as the support 
or source of nutriment, the abdomen is considered to be the 
chief of the three parts,* while from another point of*view, 
that is to say, from the point of view of the development of 
intelligence, the skull is regarded as the chief of all. 
























The thorax stands mid-way between the two. "There are 
two organs of sense, contained in, or joined 
with the thorax, to wit, the heart or the 
central organ, and the hands or the organ of action. The 
special function of the heart is called breathing. 


In the skull or head is located, as we said, the immortal 
or higher centre of organism. It is the abode or centre. 
of activity of the higher self, consisting of 
sight, hearing, mind, speech, and breath.‘ 
The exact position of this brain-centre is just below the open- 
ing of the suture of the skull? The two centres called the 
mortal and the immortal are physically connected by a main 
branch of the artery, as well as perhaps by the nerve fibres, 
while their physiological connection is maintained through the 
central uniting function of the heart. The organs of sense are 
in this way connected with the brain-centre and with the 
heart." The skull is associated with seven organs of sense,’ 
the two eyes, the two ears, the two nostrils and the tongue. 


Thorax. 


Skull. 


The extremities comprise two upper and two lower limbs. 
Each one of the two upper limbs consists of ~ 
five fingers, of four joints each, two pits in 
the elbow and arm, the shoulder-blade, and so on. In. like 
manner, the parts of each one of the two legs are to be 


Extremities. 


b | Aitareya Āruņyaka, 1.5, 1.4-6, 
? [bid, I. 5.1. 3; Cf. 1. 1.2.0; The heart is the vital centre ; the stomach performs the _ "T 

nutritive functions. 
. — t 5.1.7. 

BA I, 1,47. 
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enumerated, All these being added to the trunk make 
a total of one hundred and one. But when the parts of 
the extremities are not sepa'ttely counted, the total is 
just twenty-five. The two thighs consist of two large bones.* 
A man stands firm on two feet, and animals stand on four. ~" 
Jhough a man is a biped (dvipada), he is generally placed 
among the quadrupeds (catuspadas).” Like men, the birds 
are called bipeds. The tail is the main support of a bird, 
just as the abdomen is that of a man, The left wing of a 
bird is larger than its right wing because it contaius one 
feather in excess, A woman is physically weaker than a 
man because of some organic defect) Upon the whole, the 
human anatomy is the same as that of the beasts and birds." 


Physiology.—A living body is a body that is organised, 

and has the vital principle (prāņa) for its potentiality. 
| l It must be sharply distinguished from 

The living body t a | " . 
purposive order, and a dead body because a body without life 
ms much it is different * 4 
from a dead body or joined to 1t, so to speak, is but a decay- 
C è * . LA - — 
a ing corpse (šarīra).' Whereas a living body 
is a self-working mechanism of natuie, a system, nay, a 
body-politie (to put it figuratively) which is composed of 
several members skilfully joined together or united into a 
complete whole. The members, apart from their corporate 
life, are said to have a distinct place, function, or purpose 
of their own in the organism. Each member is perfect in 
its place, while out of place, it is useless,* Besides, each 
member has a function so peculiar to itself that no 


|. other member can take its place. The eye, for example, 
4 . * Aitareya Āraņyaka, I. 1.2.7; 1. 1.4. 20.21; I, 2.2.20 ; ete, p 
* Ibid. 1. 6.1.8. 
Aen <. * Mbid, L 12.6; L 5.1.9, 
0. * tid Y. 4 2,5; L. 7.8.9. - 
* id, L 4.2.4. 


“hoofs and ‘claws in other animale 


2707 bid, HL 14.11 ; TI. 15.13. 
| * Ibid, 1. 5.1.7, M 






~ 
* Ibid, L 4.2.8; cp. IL 1.4.1: what people call the tips of tho feet. in man are but 
i * €^ | . 
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. cannot hear, the ear ‘cannot see, the stomach cannot think, 


the mind cannot digest! Thus the functions are distributed 
among the members, as if, on a wise principle of the division 
of labour. Each member exercises its own function inde- 
pendently, in harmony and co-operation with other mém- 
bers, while the unity of the whole organism is maintained by 
the vital principle. The mouth, for instance, speaks, the nose 
smells, the eye sees, the ear hears, the skin feels, the mind 
thinks, the stomach digests, and the organ discharges virile 
matter.* * 


-In order to participate in the general function ealled 


,4 life,' the relation between the membērs should not only be 


that of a mere physical contact (to put it in a modern fashion), 
but also that of a physiological connexion. That is to say, 
each member of the organism must be animated by the same 
spirit, and stimulated into activity by the same motive. For, 
as a later thinker, Uddālaka, expounded it, no sooner does 
the animating principle leave a branch of a tree than it begins 
to wither;* or, as Aristotle steadfastly maintained, “a hand or 
arm when cut off ought not to have applied to it the same 
name which it bears when the same portion of matter is 
varitably an integral part of the living whole."* It is also 
worth while to bear in mind that according to Mahidāsa, all 
the members of an organism are not absolutely necessary for 
its existence. 


Mahidasa seems to have thought that a living body is a 
mw system which is divisible into a number of 
ORI orija, fano. component systems. The division of tlfese 
tions are to bedivided. “systems varies according to the centre in 
reference to which we study the functions of animated 
bodies. Mahidasa tells us that the Sarkaraksyas (* The 
* Aitareya Aranyaka, Ll. 4.3.2-3. 
« :* Ibid, II. 4.3.6. 


^ Chūāndogyu Upanigad, VI. 11.2. 
* The Developmont of Greek Philosophy, p. 164, 
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Sugarsighted ") meditated on the stomach as Brahman, the 
Arunis on the heart, while he himself meditated on the head 
(i.e.«the brain). But he makes it quite clear in many places 
that he considered the stomach tobe the centre of nutritive 
functions, the heart of vital* and the head that of psychical 
functions. Thus we may designate them respectively as the 
nutritive centre, the vital centre, and the intellectual centre. 
From the gradual embryonic development of man, these 
three centres are regarded as successive in order of time.’ 


In the name of five-fold air (prāņa), and with reference to 
the vital centre, Mahidāsa divides the physiological funetions 
of the body into the following five systems. 

_ (1) Prága— The up-breathing or respiratory system. 

(2) Apàna— The down-breathing or alimentary system. 

(3) Samāna—The back-breathing or metabolism. 

(4) Udàna— The out-breathing or special senses. 

(5) Vyāna—The on-breathing or cireulatory system, | 

So far as the intellectual centre goes there is one system 
— J only, namely, the physio-psychological or 
in not separately enu- nervous system, as represented by sight, 
cobre hearing, mind, and speech. This latter sys- 
tem is included under the respiratory and alimentary systems 
on the ground that its existence depends on them. 


Here we must not misconstrue Mahidasa’s doctrine. For 
what he really means is that all the systems are interdepen- 
dent, just as the living body is an inter-connected whole—an 
order which is as much purposive as the universe itself. It 
will also be noted that in assigning the name air or breath. 
(prāņa) to the systems above mentioned, Mahidāsa seems to 
have two purposes in view: first, to bring home that the 

rking of the syatems depends ultimately on the vital breath; 
E — to point out that the functions of 1e bod v, 
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such as eating, digestion, excretion, circulation, and the like, 
stand in need of the help of air, or atmospheric pressure, as 
we now say. . 

III. Psychology.—The details of Mahidāsa's psychology, 
have already been discussed under the preceding heads. Here 
we have to note just a few points which have not been 
clearly brought out. Mind is that faculty in an organised 
body which thinks.' All desires dwell in the mind, for it is 
with the mind that a man conceives all desires.* Mind is 
that faculty in us which thinks, wills, and feels. 

All that is thought or conceived in the mind is expressed 
in speech. ‘Thus in order of time, or at least logically, thought 
is always prior to speech. In another place he distinctly 
states that thought and speech are interdependent (van me 
manasi pratisthita, mano me vāci pratisthitam).* 

IV. .Ethics.—In.the background of Mahidāsa's ethics are 
his metaphysics and biological speculations. The former can 
be best understood when it is considered in constant relation | 
to the latter. We have to reeall in the first place that, accord- E 
ing to his view, the whole of nature is a system of ends, and 
in the. second place, that the self develops gradually in the 
living world (prāņabhritsu). The ultimate aim of man's life, 
and of life as a whole is perfection, which consists of knowledge 
(prajüa), bliss (nandana), and immortality (amritatvam). 

The continual advance is one from Life (Prāņa) to Reason 
(Praja *), from Prajapati to Brahman, that is to say, from 
bondage to freedom of action." The first and obvious sign 

of freedom is the power of free bodily movement, the pewer 

of whieh the stocks and stones, nay, the plants and herbs 
d * Aitareya Árapynka, 11. 4-3-6 

ibid, I. 3-2-2. i 

| > qa, ) 3-45 ‘ - 
+ + ibid, ML 7. . | - 
P dejās aen 6:16: —— or prajhána, " Sarvantat prajūānetrarh, prūjūāne pratigthitari 


áp ntigķhā prajūānaii Brahma.” 
Karm a. tadidnih karmakritamnyam purugo, Brahmaņo lokab." 
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(the sthüvaras as discriminated from the jangamas) are 
deprived. The second test of freedom is to be applied 
to the thighs (uru) or the power of generation by means 
of separate sexes, i.e, by mithuna. The next higher test 
is by the stomach (dara), that is, the choice of food and 
power of assimilation, and so on, while the final test is 
applicable only to the head (Sīrsah), or to the powers of 
heart and mind" (hridayarh manas), by which a man is 
endowed with knowledge, says what he has known, sees 
what he has known, knows’ what is to happen  to-morrow, 
knows heaven and hell, and desires the immortal by means 
of the mortal. 

The highest in the scale of development is man who alone 
is endowed with the faculty of reason (prajūānena sampanna- 
tama). His highest aspiration is the attainment of the 
immortal by means of the mortal, and his principal means is 
prajūāna. In performance of duty lies humanity which is 
the Brahma-world. The highest duty of man is of course the 
contemplation of the Divine manifesting or realising itself 
through various forms and in varying degrees. In order to 
enjoy full freedom, a philosopher or a god must transcend 
in his thought all material eonditions of existence, and rise 
above the sensuous. But what is the real significance of his 
phrase, to desire the immortal by means of the mortal 
(martyena amritam īpsā) ? 

All forms of life eat and drink. All lower aims propa- 
gate the species. Even the plants, when they are grown up, 
be&r fruits. This alone cannot be the whole duty of a human 

being who is endowed with the extraordinary faeulty of 
reason by cultivating which he can acquire wisdom, build 
ou his moral self, and perfect his conduct. This is however 
I n why we should forego like some of the ascetics the 
timate pleasures of the sense, legitimate in so far as thes 


* are in harmony with the purpose of the whole of nature, t iat 
EXE r M Attereyn Ārorākā, 1.2.4. 16 da — 
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is, in so far as these subserve the real end for which these are 
meant, and no other. Take, for instance, the question of the 
propriety of marriage on which the opinion of « the 
time is divided. Marriage in popular usage of the term 
means the union of father and mother, whereas scientifically 
viewed, it is just the union of “seed " with * blood," that is, a 
mutual reaetion of two forms of heat, energy in its solar 
(aditya) and its fire (agni) stage of manifestation. The 
Aitareya views expressed in an older document, the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa (VII. 3. 1), are here worth considering. The 
extract is from the story of Hariscandra, the interest of which 
is that it fully exhibits how the Aitareyas, and with them all 
the Brāhman schools, came into sharp confliet with those for 
whom the road to the Brahma-world lay through ascetic 
practices: *' What is filth, what is goats skin, what are 
beards, what is penance (in comparison with the son *) ?” 
“The father always overcomes by a son darkness in large 
measure. The son is the self in whom the father himself 
is reproduced? He is like a vessel carrying ample provision 
of food to the father...... The Brihman should desire a son, 
since he himself makes a blameless world. Food is the sub- 
sistence of life, protection is afforded by a garment,* beauty 
is gold, the animals are marriages, the comrade is wife, 
poverty is the daughter, and the son is a luminary shining 
in the highest heaven." 


** To one without a son the world is (ns if) non-existent " 
(nāputrasya lokóstiti). All the lower animals are conscious 


"M: E 

* Aitareya Āruņyaka, 11. 3, 7. 3. 

* “Kin nu malah kim XE kimu &ma&rüni kir tapa *" Filth, goat's skin, bearde, 
and penance—these four nre the characteristic symbols of nn ascetic. But S&ynna tukes 
them a^ tbe characteristic marks of the * four estates, “atha mulājina $mnárüatapal 
&abdail A&&rumnentusgtayam) vivnkeitam," Cf. Buddha's pronouncement against asceticinm : 
“ Kinte dummodha jatāhi, kinte ajinn sāļķivā | Abbhantaran te gūhūnnīt báühirgmi pari- 
majjasi | |". | 

a Šašvat putrepa pitaro atyAyan bahulazi tamanh, ātmā hi jaj&a ātmanaļ sā izāvati 
atitāriņt......”. 

Po RACE Vitia: (Aitereya Brühmaga, VIL 3 1) —— : 
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— ef this truth, and for this reason even a son amongst them 
rides upon the mother and sister in the excitement of 
sexual passions." 


Elsewhere the Aitareyas declared : 


“All human arts, viz, elephant, brass-work, garment, 
works in gold, mule and chariot, are an imitation of Divine 
arts or works of nature. All skilful works that appear 
in this light are to be regarded as arts; self-building is 
one of the arts by which the devotee should so build up his 
self that it becomes chandomaya, self-building inclusive of 
the art of reproduction." 


Marriage is a sacred human institution which must be res- 
pected by all mortal beings. It is good in so far asit subserves 
the Divine purpose, which is the preservation and better- 
ment.of the race. All that the Aitareyas wanted to say 
might be summed up in the expression: Live the life of 
nature. The art of self-building or the art of conduct is to 
be based upon the art of the Divine, that is, to be in complete 
accord with the general laws of nature. Nothing is bad in 
its right place, and everything is useless when out of its 
place. Everything gains in value and significance in so far as 
it discharges its proper funetion and in proportion it con- 
tributes to the general well-being of the whole system of 
which it is an integral, organic part. The eye, for instance 

| is good, as long as it discharges the function of seeing for 
|. which it is intended, and remains an integral part of the 
4 rea “The eye cannot hear, the ear cannot see, and 
so on.” When out of place, it is absolutely useless. Thus | 
Mahidāsa Aitareya and his school left many  inferen- 
ces relating to praetical life to be drawn from their study of 
he. ‘human organism or of the constitution and working of 
E n physical universe. The family or the society or the state 
should be so constituted that each will appear as. an organism | 
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Each member will be given a free scope fora proper dis- 
charge of his or her function, or for the proper use of his or vis. à 
her capacity, d. ius 


As for practical life, Mahidüsa thought life is altogether. 
imperfeet and bitter without marriage and children.’ E 
happy life is said to be that which is lived for a hundred - 
years in health, strength, and brightness (indriye, viryye, 
tejasi). "The greatest virtue of man is truth (satya), the 
flower and fruit of speech, The tongue that utters what 
is not true dries up and perishes like an uprooted treo 
The term truth had a far wider connotation with him than. 
wm us. —— means a perfect fame in conduct. be- » 
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Aitareya p EPIRIN 8. 4. 12-13. 
* Ibid, 11. 3. 6. 9-19. 
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Š CHAPTER V 
, Or THE THINKERS BEFORE UDDĀLAKA 


We have seen in the last section that there are few 
problems, so familiar to us in philosophy and natural 
science, which Mahidāsa did not touch upon. We may 

now conclude on a careful examination 
R. cong ary PIP Eus of the mode in which he endeavoured to find 
sophy. the solution of those problems, that it was 

he who prepared the way for almost all the 
thinkers who succeeded him in India, just as, on the other 
hand, it was he who made a profitable and scientific use of 
the earlier types of Vedie thinking. Mahidāsa must be 
recognised, therefore, as the father of Indian philosophy. 


Of the thinkers who preceded Uddālaka and came immedi- 

ately after Mahidāsa, the two most distinghished in history 

are Gargyayana and Pratardana. There 

——— at were undoubtedly a great many other think- 

—* features of their ers. Tt will be presently shown that they 

did not apparently succeed in evolving any 

new system of philosophy. However, they were engaged in 

their own humble way in shaping the destiny of Indian think- 
| «The constaut topic of discussion among the thinkers of E»: 

Mahidasa’ s time was whether the vital or the intelligent is 

the first principle of change. One party, 

EIU Dina oras headed by Suravira Māņdukeya, the Elder 

: E  paycholoyiste. Sakalya, Raikva, and others maintained that 
: p the vital principle—Life (Prāņa)—is th 
— ae dn man, and in the yea of gen ora at on at 
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others, contended that the highest principle is the intelligent _ 
principle—Brahman. And Mahidasa, as we have seen;tried 
to reconcile the two views by teaching that the soul is the 
manifestation of life, and indeed in essence, just life. Bu 
whenever there arose occasion for him to pronounce judgment 
upon the relative importance of the two principles, he was 
inclined in favour of the vital.’ . 

The view of thinkers who preceded Uddalaka can be 
summarised as follows :— 





I. SURAVĪRA-ŠĀKALYA. 3 

First of all, it was stoutly maintained by Suravira 

Màndükeya that the vital breath is the beam. The 

argument came from the Elder Sākalya, 

Suravira Mévdükeya who held the same view on the ground that | 

aud  Sthavira — Sáka- 

lya. the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the 

breath, in short, the whole self or — 

1 tabernacle of individual existence rests ultimately on the 

vital principle.” t 
MANDUKEYA-KAUNTHARAVYA, 

This brings us to consider other thinkers —Hrasva Māņ- 

dükeya and Kauntharavya. In their views are embodied 





the germs of the later physiological theory, that seed is formed * 
from marrow as marrow from bone. In 
Hrusva Māņdūkeya Hrasva Māņdūkeya's enumeration the parts of « 


and. Kaunfbnravya, our body are altogether 720,‘ while according 


to Kauntharavya, these are 1,080 in all” 
ae: However that may be, the Elder Sākalya and Kaunthars¥ya 
T MALE fully agreed in viewing the higher self in man as consisting 
^. “OF ihe hearing, wsthetic faculty,’ mind, and speech. 


RAIKVA. 
"Ot this class of thinkers, Raikva must be said to be the E 
«ts chief of all. From a brief account of his life given in the 
as pe i * ipe" IL 1.4 9.13. ^ qid, n, 1; 4. 1. 
dad x Ha Tg 1 S D ^. bid, HL 2 1,4. * qid, ILL, 9, 2, 7, 
* i ML & R by II, 3, 2. 8. Their ener F — — is Chhandas or 
T E d y: TH — r . M k a 
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Chāndogya Upanisad we learn that he lived under the patro- 
nage” of King Mahāvrisas.' The part of the country where 
he lived became famous under the name of Raikva-parna 
villages. Raikva was a far-famed teacher in his time.” 

As regards his philosophical views, they beara close relation 
to the doctrine of '* Anila.” For Kaikva, as for 
“ Anila,” the fundamental fact is Air (Vayu). 

But there is again this difference between them. ** Anila” held 

that tbe principle is one: Raikva, that the principles are (wo— 

Airas energy with relation to the universe, and the Vital Breath 

with regard to man. But Air and the Vital Breath are with 

Raikva identical in substance. When fire is extinguished, 

he said, it goes into air; when the sun goes down, it goes into 

air; when the moon goes down, it goes into air; and when 

water dries up, it goes into air. Similarly, when a man 

sleeps, speech, sight, hearing, mind—all these active faculties 
go (to be absorbed) into the vital breath.” 


Raikwa's doctrine. 


T II. Bāpnva. 
EUN Opposed to the view, that the vital principle is the first 
principle of things, was the view, that that 
Bādhvn's pantheistic JUPE. RI T "TES 
———— principle is the conscious principle. Among 






the earlier supporters of this latter view, the 
name of Badhva ought to be mentioned first. | 
According to Badhva, the animating principle of the body 
PEU the corporeal or animal soul, the essence of which is the 
ES incórporeal or nóetie soul, comprising sight, hearing, iesthe- 
E tie faculty, mind, and speech.' Bādhva goes the hii E 
| maintaining that the incorporeal, conscious — 
is what the solar essence is to the universe. ' hus. | 
— essence to signify the soul. of d the universe »n 
vi eite is in this. earth, a ere air, e 
UM m | 
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This soul must be viewéd under all conditions as Brahman, 
the conscious, teleological principle of the universe. 


- 

- SANDILYA. - " 

Far more important, as far more advanced in abstraction, 

are Sandilya’s speculations abcut God and Soul. We learn 

on the authority of Pravahana Jaivali that the nick-name 

of Sāņdilya was Udara-Sandilya., He was a disciple of 

Atidhanvan Saunaka, who taught him that like ether (ākāša), 

Brahman is greater than the great, and without limit. 16 

should be borne in mind that this statement of Jaivali is in 

perfect agreement with the doctrine of Sandilya which is 

frequently quoted in the Vedanta texts* as Sandilya-Vidya.* 

A later book of aphorisms on the doctrine of Faith or Devotion 

(Bhakti) is aseribed to Šāņdilya.* Whether the tradition that 

Sandilya is the originator of Bhaktivada is true is reserved 
for discussion elsewhere. 

As a fitting introduction to his main theory, Sandilya dis- 

posed of the guestion why a knowledge of 

His doctrine of fith hé absolute being is. necessary. His motive 

was religious philosophical. It is indispensable that we should 

form a definite and clear idea of the nature of the absolute 

being, inasmuch as without such an idea it is impossible 

for us to be free from doubt, to elevate our moral being or 

attain eternal life, In his own words, a man is a creature of 

will (kratumaya). As he wills or believes here, so will he be 

- hereafter. He should therefore have this will and belief :— 

That God (Brahman), in the first place, is all that is. "In 

| - God the universe has its origin, consummation and existence. 

? He whose teleological aspect is intelligence,’ he whose mecha- 

" : nica aspect is life,” whose form is light,’ whose will is true, 

jā whos ie nature is infinite and all-pervading like space, he from 


hee sae 4 ogya Upanigad, I. 9. 2-3. * Vedánta-sütrn, HI. 3. 81. 
1 ipis Sapdilynh. Saydilyal.” Chāndogya Upanigad, TIL. 14. 4. 
ya Sūtras, translated hy E. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1878. 
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whom all works, all desires, all odours, all tastes proceed, he 
who embraces within his infinite nature all existences, who 
does not speak and has no partiality,’ such a Divine, absolute 
being is indeed God. 


Secondly, that in relation to man the absolute being is 
the soul within our heart, smaller than a 
Soul is the Divine grain of rice, smaller than a grain of barley, 
element in mnn. ^ . 
smaller than a mustard seed, and greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than all these 
worlds, 


And thirdly, that we shall obtain him from whom all 
Realisation of the Works, all desires, all odours and all tastes 
vine "acre is the proceed, and who is the soul within our 
supreme end of man's 
life. heart, the smallest of the small, the greatest 
of all that js great.” 


III. SaATYAKAMA JĀBĀLA. 


Among the immediate successors of Mahidāsa, Philalethes 
Jabala deserves to be considered before all. 

krīta and Udd- The Brihad Aranvaka U panisad provides us 
with a list of six teachers, headed by Uddā- 

laka Aruni. The list is spurious; in it Jābāla is represented 
as the last of the six, and also as the disciple of a Janaki 
Ayasthuna? As we learn from an older document in the 
Chāndogya Upanisad,' Jābāla's teacher was Gautama Hari- 
drumata, and not Jānaki Āyasthuna. Even in another list 
of «teachers given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, s Jābāla 
— mentioned as an earlier thinker. This view is warranted 


by the close inter-connexion which exists between the 


doctrine of Jābāla and the philosophy of Mahidāsa, 





eus. 
v Duero Upanigad, ITI, 15, 1-4. 


Āraņyaka Upanisad, VI. 3. 7.11; of. mia, IDE 
beption rof. Mind (menaa) sa Brakman. 
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of soul, and the trinity of God. Such a notion 
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The fundamental assumption in which Jābāla stands 
nearest to Mahidāsa is that the vital principle is the highest 
principle in man. Even their expressions are the same. 
Jābāla s doctrine exhibits a crude notion of the immortalit y 


was but an 
historie derivation from Mahidasa’s philosophy. 


Jabala thought there is in the corporeal form an incor- 


poreal person (Purusa)—the soul or the 
Jabála's esehntalogi- . | - | 
eal view of the pro. Immortal, fearless Brahman. When a man 


gress of ë sonl from 


Hight to light. dies, this soul in him, made up of light 


(Jvotismat) as it is, goes to light, thence to 
day, from day to the bright half of the moon, from that to the 
six months when the sun goes to the north, thence to the 
year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, and 
from the moon to the lightning. "There is a super-human 
soul (purusa — person) that receives the human soul, and es- 
corts it to Brahman, the Supreme Being. In short, soul 
conceived as a luminous form, passes from light. to light, from 
the light lesser, to the light greater, till it is merged or 
absorbed in Brahman, who is the eternal source of all life and 
light. This is the path of the gods, the path that leads 
to Brahman. 


IV. JAIVALI. 


Silaka of Salavati, Dālbhya of the school of Cikita, Pra- 
vühana Jaivali, King of Paūcāla, are described in the Chāndo- 
gya Upanisad as three contemporaries.’ The same Upanisad 

refers to a discussion held between them 
— * his con: touching the origin of the world. Šilaka 
found the solution of this great problem in 
water; Dālbhya in heaven; and Jaivali in space or ether 





p (ākāša). “Moreover, in support of his theory, that from 


ite — proceed and to it return all existing things, 


!— Chándogya — 18 I. 
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Jaivali quoted an ancient view, from which it follows that he 
was born later than Udara Šāņdilya.' Not only that. As a 
thinker, Jaivali came even after Philalethes Jābāla. Our 
main authority for Jaivali's views is an interesting dialogue 
put into the mouth of Jaivali and Uddālaka Āruņi.* 

* The points noteworthy in connection with  Jaivali's 
speculations are three in number. These are,—(!) the doctrine 
of the immortality of soul ; (2) the first philosophie recogni- 

EN cud ticn of the popular belief in rebirth and 
mu M. pura retribution,—in heaven and hell; and (3) 
| AM the virtual denial of soul and its immortality 
in lower animals. But, on the whole, his speculations 
presuppose Jabala’s doctrine of immortality and remind 
us of the views of such Vedic seers as “ Damana” and 
* Mūrdhanvan. * 


Thus according to Jaivali's view, when a man dies, his 
friends carry him, i.e., the dead body, to the 
funeral place, where it is consigned to 
fire, from which it came originally into 
being. 1 


Jaivali'a ekchatalosi- 
onl view of the sonl, 


Now if that man be one of those wise, godly and saintly 
philosophers who had deep insight into the reality of things, 
and who as forest-dwellers cultivated faith and practised the 
inner culture of intellect, his soul as à. luminous form passes 

from light to light, from the light lesser to 
| L te jcendental monl * the light greater, exactly in the same ye M * 
"e described by Jabala, until it reaches Bri ! 
he Divine Being. "This is the path of the gods, the path hat * 
ends to pham: In other words, this is the process or vard, — 
oar rying g the soul. BP. to immortality, as — — 
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Secondly, if that man be one of those worldly men who 
performed sacrifices, and works of public 
utility and practised penances, his soul goes 
to smoke, thence to night, from night to the dark half of 
the moon, from that to the six months when the sun goes 
to the south. His soul does not reach the year, but goes 
straight off to the world of the fathers, from that to the 
ethereal region, and from that to the moon. Having 
dwelt there till the reward of his good works is consumed, 
his soul returns to the region of ether, from that to air 
(atmosphere). Having become air, it becomes smoke; 
having become smoke, it becomes mist; having become mist, 
it becomes cloud; having become cloud, it comes down as 
rain. Then it is born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. ‘These are eaten by men as food; from 
food is formed the seed; from seed, the germ; from that it 
is at last born as a man, and so on. Here againis this 
distinction. If that man’s conduct was good, he will 
attain the birth of a Brahman, of a warrior, or of a trader ; 
and if otherwise, he may be born as a dog, ora hog, ora 
Candala. This is the path of average worldly men, the ascent 
and descent, as it were, which brings the soul back to a new 
— round of mundane existence. 


The mundane soul. 


— Thirdly, should that man be one of those who were in 
the habit of, or in any way associated with, 
The infernal soul, : : : Ae F —— 
le stealing gold, drinking spirits, violating the 
teacher's bed, or killing a Brahman, the soul is doomed 
to hell. So far as to men. 


| 
“J 


* L 


Fourthly, with regard to lower creatures, deprived as 
they are of the higher self or soul, the door 
| of immortality is closed to them. It may be 
said of them that they continually “live and die," and 
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he who associates with them. But he who thus Kīts th 
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In this quaint faney of Jaivali’s there is nothing more 

- to comment upon than the ethical bearing 
DA ool: Dasring or moral consequence of his doctrine of 
immortality. ‘There is implied in his doctrine 

something of a Socratic maxim, such as knowledge is virtue. „ 
But Jaivali would insist that knowledge is not the onis 
virtue, it being just one of many. ‘That is to say, knowledge 
or inner enlightenment, taken by itself, is not enough. The 
argument practically comes to this. Knowledge cannot be 
regarded as virtue in itself, unless it be coupled with the 
higher moral condition of soul, and consistent throughout 
with man’s spiritual outlook on life. Jaivali tends to main- 
tain in the same breath that such an ideal life as this is not 
within the reach of those who are not wholly detached from 
the world. The best that a worldly man can possibly do is 
to observe the rules of outward morality, and to be pious 
patriotic, and spiritually minded. Jaivali by his doctrine 
of immortality and gēneral eschatological theory tried 
answer the question why the world of generation is ne 
full. Further, these afforded a metaphysical basis for his rules 
against the “five fires of immoral conduct (paūicāgni).” 
“Hence let a man take care to himself)! A man who 
steals gold, who drinks spirits, who dishonours his Guru's 
bed, who kills a Brahman, these four fall and as a fifth, 












five fires is not defiled by sin even though he associates 


with them. He who knows this is pure, clean, and obtains 


the world of the blessed." Herein one can trace the origin v 


of Pārsvanātha” s doctrine of four-fold restraint. (cāujjāma — 
— samvara), Mahavira’s five. great vows (pañea mahāvva a 
ig et EE s five moral Pope, —— Sha 
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CHAPTER VI. 
V. GARGYAYANA:.! 


Jaivali's speculations on the fate of soul after death occur 
again, with certain variations, vet on the whole with the same 
Jaivali and Gar. purpose, in the Kausitaki’ Upanisad, in a 
SIRT ANN. dialogue between Gārgvāvaņa and Uddālaka. 
There is involved in Jaivali’s speculations, we saw, the dis- 
tinction so sharply drawn between the two main roads by 
which souls proceed on their destined course. The roads are 
described in the Chāndogya Upanisad as the Deva-yana and 
the Pitri-yana ; they are sometimes called the right and the 
left, or the southern and the northern. Prof. Max Müller 
observes that **'The northern or left road, called also the path 
of the Devas, passes on from light and day to the bright half 
the moon: the southern or right road, called also the path 
“of the fathers, passes on from smoke and night to the dark 
half of the moon. Both roads therefore meet in the moon, 
but diverge afterwards. While the northern road passes 
A by the six months when the sun moves towards the north, 
through the sun, (moon) and the lightning to the world of 
Brahman, the southern passes by the six months when the sun 
moves towards the south, to the world of the fathers, the 









X: 
tween the two roads is that while those who travel on the 


ss former do not return again to a new life on earth, but reach 
| in, the end. a true knowledge of the unconditioned Brahman, 


ory ‘The i full name of Girgyfyaya is Citra Gārgyāvana. The name is spelt also as 
Gārgyāyaņi ı and Gangyayapi, Prof. Weber in his Indische Studien (I. 395, II. 395) adopts 
both | the forms. Prof. Cowell prefers Gūigyāyaņi to GürgyAyani. Here we have followed 

authority of the Brihad Arayyakn Upanisad (TV. 6. 2): "Gárgydyaga from 
— "In the Kausitnki Upanigd (I. 1-2) Gürgyüyagn is mentioned as a 
ry rep of Uddālaka, Like Jaivali, Gārgrēsāņa was of a. warrior family. 
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p^ ether, and the moon." “The great difference, however, be- 
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ES 
those who pass on to the world of the fathers and the moon 
return to earth to be born again and again.” 

According to Jaivali and Gārgyāyaņa, there are these two 
paths open to men after death—that of immortality, and that of 
mortality or metempsychosis. The godly men who travel on 
the former reach finally the Ideal world, the world of Brahman, 
while the average men who pass by the latter are reborn on 
this earth, according to their deed and thought, as a worm, an 
insect, a fish, a bird, a lion, a bear, a serpent a tiger, a man, 
or as something of the kind.' | 

Though there is in regard tothe problem of future existence 

. EU dik so close a resemblance as between J aivali 
tion as to soul, and and Gargyayana, the main task which the 
xd wes latter set himself to fulfil was rather to 
answer the more serious question, viz., who am I?* 


To this question Gargyayana's answer was:* “TI ama living 
body, consisting of fifteen parts, brought forth originally from 
the moon who orders the seasons, and is the home of m 
ancestors. That is to say, I am he who is connected by blood | 
and traditions with the long line of ancestors through the 
father’s seed. ‘The seed itself was called forth into existence 
s in the father's body by the elemental forces. The father was 
then a living energetic man, when he was united with * 
mother, and the seed was through a natural process tr 
ferred from him to her. In this manner I was born. in ad 
fainily of men so that I might acquire the knowledge: of Lis 
Br: man, the Divine being." z ^iv 
rt What Brahman is, that am I.”* This is — e T. 1 
Es identity of Sou Simple metaphysical answer off ed t M: XR 
the Divine e question by Gārgyāyaņa. But in fi n 
| | answer for one question, he à o face 
te questions —Who is he? and W oamI? 
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First, as to “ Who am I"? said Gārgyāyaņa, *I'am a 
n season (ritu, animus, calorie energy), a ghild 
The genoric charac. 
ter of soul, of the seasons, brought forth from the womb 
of endless space, and generated from light or 
luminous Brahman.' In short, I am fyam, meaning he who 
is from Brahman." 


Who is Brahman* He is light, the luminous, golden 
germ,* the primal form of heat, which is the origin of the 
year (seasons, time-principle), the past, the 
present, the all.* In short, Brahman is sat, 

i.e., Being or existent.‘ “Iam from Brahman, Brahman is 

Being, I am, therefore, Being." 

What is Being or existent? It is that which is different 
from the zods—such as Fire, Air, Varuna, Indra, Prajāpati *— 
and from prāņas—living beings. In relation to Being 

Gārgyāyaņa insisted on the conception of . 
or es —— the gods and animated bodies as fyam, 
ej and indivi; meaning that which is from Being. Here 

; is implied again the logical syllogism: the 

gods and prünas are from Brahman, Brahman is Being, the 

gods and prūņas are, therefore, Being. It follows that Brahman 

is not only sa/, but both sat and ¢yam—Being and all that is 

derived therefrom, In truth, then, Brahman is all that is 

_(sarvamidam).’ 
| We imagine Gārgyāyaņa proceeded on these assumptions 
RT to conceive two sets of two Brahma-worlds, — 
E. ENS words In the first set are the world of Brahmān _ 

the universal spirit and that of Brahman the individual 
spirit ; Ļ in the second set are the world of Brahman the 


— — wneonditioned and that of Brahman the conditioned. 


n * — 
162 152 ja Knusitaki Upanigad, I I. 6. = Ibid, 1. 3. 
ER qe. IUS t 6. ..* Ibid, I. 3. 


T exh cuit, < ae a, e. + Did, 1. 7. 
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Following the line of thought of '* Paramesthin," and to 
Ld ORE ME certain extent, that of  Mahidüsa, Gür- 
world of generation.  gyāvaņā understood by the world of univer- 
It is incompatible Bi = ; — 
with his Doctrine of «sal spirit, Water,' and by that of individual 
Immortality. A M e. 
spirit, what we may call intellizible corpore- 
alitv. There is no difference of kind between the universal 
spirit and the individual. For the former is conceived to be 
a primal form of heat, the latter a form of ritu ; both are in 
essence heat. Thus it is implied in this wholly mechanical 
conception of the universe that primal heat is the unchanging 
principle of all change. By the power of primal heat, water— 
the eternal imperishable substance—is developed from “ the 
potential stage of existence " (manasa) to that of “ completed 
actuality " (cāksusa). Before water can become evolved into 
multitude of developed forms, it has to pass through various 
stages, and in this connexion Gargyayana felt like Mahidāsa 
the necessity of introducing the gods--Fire, Air, Varuna, 
Indra, Prajapati—as the intermediaries. We understand. 
with Gārgyāyaņa that the cosmic matter water in itself 
is eternal, imperishable and that the cosmic energy heat in 
itself is unchanging, indestructible. In other words, the 
world of generation is actually existent, and eternally present. 
And yet we do not see clearly enough how Gargyayana can 
eliminate the notion of mutability from that of immortality, 
| Here the position of Gārgyāyaņa may be approached: from 
two points of view, viz., that of the changing 
individual, and that of the changing 
universe. As long as the calorie energy 
| which informs a particular intelligible corporeality can 
v» maintain itself as such in the continual change from the 
E s coming-to-be into the ceasing-to-be so long there is 
. metempsychosis for the individual; and as soon as that. 
be EE" is completely absorbed. into the Bone A 
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spirit—the primal form of heat—the individual attains 


immortality. 
. 


We may make this admission with Gārgyāyaņa that, from 
the one point of view, the immortality of the variable parti- 
cular is but its total absorption into the relatively invariable 
universal. Our diffieulty is, the immortal life being thus 
attained, how to conceive it preserved from the smugzling, 
deceitful hands of mutation or change For it is in the 
very nature of the universal spirit to render itself actual and 
effeetual in the individual. Such being the case, the difference 
that ean be conceived to subsist between the two notions of 
metempsychosis and immortality is nothing but this. In the 
case of metempsychosis the change takes place from the 
particular to the particular, while in the case of immortality 
the change is from the individual to the universal, More- 
over, in the former case some sort of continuous personal 
identity is conceivable, while in the latter ease, it is not. Thus 
the fact remains that the universal is not immune 


from mutation. 


In the second set of two Brahman worlds are 
included the world of Brahman the uncon- 
ditioned, and that of Brahman the con- 
ditioned. By the former Gargyayana meant, we may take 
it, *the non-temporal, unchanging realm of absolute exis- 
tence," and by the latter, ** the temporal, changing cycle of 
merely relative being.” Strictly, however, the latter com- 
prises the first set of two Brahma-worlds which we might 


Being nnd change. 


perhaps describe here, for convenience ' sake, as the heavenly 


world and the world of man. 
in the Kausitaki Upanisad ' we have from Gargyayana a 
semi-mythical, semi-philosophical description of the heavenly 


. world, as contrasted with the world of man. lt will not be 
^an exaggeration to say that this particular conception of 


» a Kangitaki, I. 3.5. 
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Gàrgyàyana deserves the name of “a philosophical romance," 
couched for the most part in allegorical terms. It is difficult to 
read into these terms which he employs the exact meaning they 
conveyed to him, Perhaps much more or perhaps much less 
was meant by these terms than we can make out now with our 
limited knowledge. We are forced to realise the difficulty of 
judging Gārgyāyaņa, born as we are too late, or it may be, too 
soon, to be able to place ourselves wholly at his point 
of view. 

What little seems obvious to us is that in assigning to the 
heavenly world these two predicates—undecaying and uncon- 
querable—(vijara, aparajita), Gārgyāyaņa kept in his mind 
something of a sharp antagonism between the world of con- 
crete existents (prāņāh) on one hand, and that of the gods 
(devas) on the other. ‘he former is in its nature mutable, 
while relatively to it the latter is of an immutable nature. 
Reducing, then, all our concepts pertaining to the world of 
generation to these two opposite correlatives—the mutable and 1 
the immutable, we might perhaps hold with Gargyayana that- 
there is a third, so to speak, which is different from either and 
yet embraces them both. This is what was called the world 
of absolute existence which in itself is neither this nor that— 
Brahman the unconditioned, who is neither good nor 
Jj evil, neither death nor immortality, in fact, to use a familiar 
* expression of Mahidāsa, who is beyond the yes and no of 
language,” beyond all contradictions, beyond all correlatives, 
beyond all descriptions. This is the perfect model of whieh 
. thé'soul must be a perfect copy. It is this Brahman the un- * 
-conditioned towards whom soul, the knower of Brahman, 3 + 

hould advance by being trained to the highest excellence, - cet 

Em y sh: aking off, as Gārgyāyaņa puts it, the good and the evil, | d 
: 4. ka : cing : at all pairs of correlative o —— — "c i 

59. and sorrow, ete., — perfect indifferen 
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Now in taking the world of generation as a whole, and on 
contrasting it, if any contrast is possible, with the Ideal w6rld, 
we find ourselves again in the midst of the same opposites from 
which Gārgyāyanņa always recoiled. The one is characterised 
throughout by change and multiplicity, the other is not. 
It is reasonable to allow that to render the world of genera- 
tion intelligible we require a ground beyond it, namely, that 
which has just the opposite attributes. But the question 
arises, how to connect the one with the other? If we sepa- 
rate them widely, how can we solve the problem? Is it pos- 
sible, following Gārgyāyaņa, to postulate first the realm of 
chanze, then, by a second process of thought, to take the 
world of absolute existence as starting point and from it de- 
duce the world of change? Is this deductive construction of 
absolute existence justifiable? In what way can the world of 
Brahman the unconditioned and the world of Brahman the 
conditioned be brought into the closest possible connexion 7 


It has to be aeknowledged that the gulf between the world 

of absolute existence and the world of gene- 

LO ERN ration is too wide to bridge over so easily. 
Being fully aware of the difficuliy in connecting the one with 
the other except in Idea, Gārgyāyaņa interposed—and we learn 
from our authority that Plato did the same—the soul and 
space as intermediaries. It is then doubtful in Gargyayana, 
as in Plato, if the world of generation is necessarily impli- 
cated in the realm of absolute being. Here the position of 
Gārgyāyaņa is so exactly similar to the position of Plato 


that nothing perhaps would be better than that we 
should quote Prof. Adamson with regard to the latter. 
“His nearest approach thereto is in the correlation he. 


quite empirically makes between Reason  (»w-—prajhà)' 


the one function of which is the contemplation of the Ideas," 


cr. aang soul, Reason, he tells us,is in soul; he almost 





uu» Kaugltaki Up u nizad, L 5 3 1. 7. 
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lays down the general proposition that reason is actualised — 
only in soul. The indestructibility of soul doubtless enables 
it thus to serve as that conerete in which the eternal reason 
is made aetual."' 

The knower of Brahman should advance towards Brah- 
man. This proposition enables us to see further resemblance 
i between Gārgyāyaņa and Plato. For, in the first place, both 
of them contemplated some finest distinction between the 
eternal Reason and Soul. Šo, in the second place, both, as 
we know, generalised soul and conceived it to be the principle 
of all change. In order to clear up our position, we quote 
once again Prof. Adamson. “ But now and again, one must 
say, on empirical grounds, it is assumed that in the process 
by which the principle of change unfolds itself it follows 
the direction prescribed in and by contemplation of the Ideas. 
But the soul shares also the nature of the mutable: and in 
this finally Plato has to find a solution for that deviation from 
the perfect model which cannot but be allowed in the world o 
generation; so much so, indeed, that, as we saw,......... he 
ready even to distinguish between the good and the bad | 
Finally, the soul as principle of change, as working out a copy 
of absolute existence, has to operate under conditions that are 
so far foreign to its own nature.”* | 
First Ideal Theory in India -- 

On taking leave of Gārgyāyaņa's doctrine of immortality, 
i we should call attention to the fact that it is 

! Wevelopinent of the 
Doctrine of Immorta- not in the history of post-Vedic thought 
P | altogether new. "The root conceptions. of 
me it was a development in the fullest sense are to be | 
foi 1d in the thoughts of his predecessors. As a matter - 
Lr pu iet, Mahidāsa and Jaivali were the principal sources from 
y ài ] | Gārgyēyaņa ——— the mate — for —— rht. 
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Yet it must be conceded, in justice to Gārgyāyaņa, that 
he made the doctrine of Immortality entirely his „own 
by giving a definite form to it. It was chiefly at the 
hands of Gārgyāyaņa that the doctrine of Immortality 
came to occupy so prominent a place in Indian philo- 
= sophy. Even those who are fascinated by the Buddhist 
conception of Buddha Amitabha and of Sukhāvatī, the 
Buddhist Land of Bliss or Paradise cannot but note with profit 
Gargyayana’s conception of Brahman as  Amitaujas (of 
infinite radiance) and his eternal abode. 
One may rightly question whether we are justified in 
attaching any very great importance to Gargyayana’s doctrine 
» of Immortality for its own sake, Far from 
Gargyüyana is the N ^ 1 
incipient Plato of that. In truth, the importance of his doc- 
India. — T M . : m a> ge | 
trine of Immortality lies in the intimate . 
relation in which it stands to his theory of Ideas. In 
Gārgyāyaņa, these two—the doctrine of Immortality and 
the theory of Ideas—are so closely connected that it is 
‘impossible to separate them. ‘The doctrine of Immortality 4 
s historically the basis of the theory of ideas, whereas logi- 
cally the former is but a deduction from the latter. If . 
originality be denied to Gargyayana on the side of his doctrine 
of Immortality, it does not materially affect his position as an - 
original thinker, the ineipient Plato of India, on the side of 
his theory of Ideas. Gārgyāyaņa s was, so far as evidence goes, — — 
the first ideal theory in India. It must be carefully noted 
that in his phraseology the word Idea (mānasa) does not 
convey the Vlatonic sense of the eternal relation of things 
but just the existence of a thing as an idea in the divine mind 


before its actualisation. 
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In the first place, the general problem with which his Ideal 
i theory is concerned seems to have been the 
Antagonism botween 1 : : : en 

Mabidása and Gēreyā- life of soul and its relation to reason (prājūā). 
— It is moreover the point in which Gārgyāvaņa 
was chiefly indebted to Mahidāsa, and yet came into direct 
conflict with him. But it is in the light of this conflict 
between the two thinkers that we can best read where the 
real defect of each is. 

From the metaphysical position which he assumed, Mahi- 
dāsa was driven to the conception of soul as a part of actuality, 
ie. change or process. According to him, what is given in 
the life of soul within the world of generation is not so much 
an object known as the mode of cognition. Thus he was 
led to view every mental fact in the light of an act of cogni- 
tion. Further, in accordance with his view, we should try 
to understand not what we know, but how we know. In fact 
Mahidūsa maintains that soul as a principle of all change 
lends its name to the active exercise of the function of reason 
(prajiaina) which is directly connected with the mode of cog- 
nition, and only indirectly connected through it with the objeet 

»  cognised. In this respect, he drew no distinction of kind 
between abstraet reasoning and sense-perception. 

. Just the reverse was the conclusion reached by Gargyayana. 
For” according to him our concern should be not so much how 
we know as what we do know or ought to know. According 
to him, the essence of the life of soul is erernal Idea 
(mànasa) in contemplation and actualisation of which is the 
true function of reason (prajūā). Soul has three names, 

which are expressive of the three aspects under which the 
» Absolute being is conceived by a finite mind. The masculine 
Le. - name is obtainable, ¢.e., can be represented, by vital breath or | 
E dife (prāņena), the feminine name by speech or language | s 
^ „and the neuter name ay mind or —— incon ASĪ D 
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it is the neuter or neither-maseuline-nor-feminine name which 
brings us nearest to the realm of pure idea, through *idea 
human to idea divine. In the scale of ideas, the lowest are the 
joy, delight and offspring, obtainable, £e. can be actualised, 
by way of reproduction, and the highest is the idea of absolute 
existence by way of philosophie contemplation. Locomotion, 
action, sight, sound, odour, taste, touch, thought—all these are 
in Various measures but divine ideas translated into the terms 
of actuality ; all these therefore belong to the realm of divine 
ideas, to soul the divine in man. For Gārgyāyaņa the really 
existent are ideas, although not in the Platonie sense of 
relations but things, and the function of reason has meaning—is 2 
existent, only through its realisation of the various shades of 
ideas; the mode of cognition exists only for the sake of ideas. 
According to him, as eternal reason in man is directly 
connected with the object known or idea realised, and connected 
only indirectly through it with the mode of cognition. Lastly 
there lies in the background of Gargyayana’s theory of Ideas 

the identification of knowledge with real existence. 

Ethics —Gārgyāyaņa’s ethical doctrine is generally on the 

same level with that of Jaivali save where he strikes à  - 
loftier note hy his lofty metaphysic. As conceived by him, 
the highest duty of man, or the only duty of the divine 
philosopher, is to copy the perfect model of absolute being 
known by the contemplation of eternal idea. For this he 
must be above all distinetions which obtain in the world 
and society, and must abandon all works and sacrifices which 
have nothing but material gains or heavenly joys in view. 
Gargyayana unlike Mahidāsa found no coórdinating link 
between the transcendental order and practical life save in 
the generic charaeter of soul, the contemplator of absolute 
being. However, as for practical life, he maintains that 
the best thing is to act according to the Divine purpose as 
manifested in the phenomena of nature. For nothing is good 
which conflicts with that purpose. Thus itis implied that — — 
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a knowledge of the constitution of the visible world,’ no less 
thaw the study of the physiology of man,* will at once reveal 
the art of building cities, governing kingdoms, and regulating 
life and society. Art is no art unless it actualises what is in the 
Divine mind, or in other words, the Divine purpose is realised 
in and through it. Accordingly, all objective knowledge must 
be deduced from the idea of the universal being. 

This idealistic conception of art implied in Gārgyāvaņa's 
expression * münasi pratirūpā cāksusī,” “the visible or 
actual is but a reflection. of the mental,” is different from 
and yet follows closely on the line of Aitareya philosophy 

> which regards all human arts, including the art of generation, 
asan imitation in some way of the works of nature, the 
Divine arts. “The Divine arts,” the Aitarevas proclaim, 
“are praised as arts indeed. All human arts, viz., brass-work,* 
garment, works in gold,* and such toys as elephant, mule 
and chariot, appear to be but a reproduction of nature. All 
skilful works that appear in this lizht are to be known as arts, 
self-building is comprised in those arts by which the Yajamāna 
should so build up his self that it becomes chandomaya,* 

a endowed with harmony, i.e., in tune with the whole of nature, 
or vedamaya, endowed with intelligence as Sayana interprets 
the same. "The generation of offspring is such an arts” 





t Kaustīnki Upanigad, I. 3. 
= (Cf. Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3, 38; IV. 4. 22, Note the conception of state as 
an organism of seven limbs in Knantiliya A tih astra, VI. I. See for other references 
S Bauerjea's “ Public Administration in Ancient India," p. 63. 
* * S&yaga takes Katsa in the sense of darpaņāl, mirror. 
, + Hiraņyāni = Suvaryābbaraņāni (Siyapa). 
^S. * AN Brahman schools took the same view of art, eg, "Yadvai pratirüpam 
.— aechilpsm," i.e, "whatever is a facsimile i» art" (Satapatha Br., IIT, 2.1.5); * dival — 
VF avatatam,” ie., “art hus descended from heaven" (Tuittirīya Br., IL. 7. 15). See 
er | references collected by Pandit Satyabrata Sāmašrami in his Aitareyālocanam, PU, 
rey lokiem, IV or 
i Mesi ge Ms Sed Vils Sativeanti Seien — vai 2 Ipār 
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Thus the Aitareya conception affords on the whole a 
mechanical, not to say a materialistic, explanation of aré as 
teaching that art is but an imitation of nature, or conforma- 
tion of human action to the established order of things. If 
so where is the free play of imagination in art except in 
finding out the hidden reason manifesting itself through 
works human and divine? It is therefore in Gārgyāyaņa's 
view that we obtain the first reference to an attempt at defin- | 
ing art in terms of mind which is a divine element,—a 
faeulty which imposes its own form upon nature. Never- 
theless, the historian can trace the background of this 
Ksatriya Idealism in art in the Brahman teleological view 
of nature as a purposive order of things, to conform to which 
is to act according to a set purpose in consonanee with the 
whole. Gáàrgyüyana's conception of art itself is not as yet 
stript of its cosmical implication as it presumes the existence 
of a divine order actualising itself through the mysterious 
manifestations of nature. This defect of his theory was to A 
some extent made good by the Buddha who came to regard - 
art-as~a product of human imagination, a representation 
of ideas conceived in the mind of the artist. The difference — 
in so far as Gārgyāyaņa's view is concerned is that Buddha 
precluded all idea of a Divine Being external to man. Thus i 
in speaking of a famous picture of his time, Buddha pro- 
nounced that the carana-citra was really conceived by the 
mind.’ The Buddhist Commentator Buddhaghosa explains 
Buddha's theory as follows: **In the world there is no finer 
artmanship than that which is displayed in a piece of paint- 

ing, and of paintings the one called Carana is admitted to 
a be the very best. In drawing this class of pictures the 
thought. arises in the mind of the painters: “Such and «© | 
such kinds of figure are to be drawn in this picture.” By 
| ought ihi drawing of outline, colouring, polishing, and 
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such other detail works of drawing follow, in conse- 
quence whereof a wonderful figure appears on the carana- 
citra. “ Let that go above this figure, let this go below that” 
—the finishing touch is given afterwards to the picture 
according to thought. Similarly whatever products of art 
there are in the world, all are wrought by the mind." The RE 
Buddha introduced this psychological view of art by way of 
anālogy of his explanation of the diversity of the forms 
of life and of their experiences. Hence there can be no doubt 
that Buddha's was a later development on psychological 
lines of Gārgyāyaņa's ideal theory. | 
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CHAPTER VII 
VI. PRATARDAN A. 


Passing over Kausitaki, Painga, and others who declared 
themselves to be among the upholders of the theory of 
life as the first principle of things (nihsreyas, neplus-ultra),' 
we come to Pratardana, son of Divodāsa, King of Kāši. 
Pratardana and his {n post-Vedic philosophy many  thinkers 
pronecessons, worked out Mahidāsa's line cf thought but 
none perhaps achieved so grand a result as Gārgyāyaņa 
and  Pratardana did. Both were warriors, royal princes, 
and so, too, was Jaivali, King of Paūcāla. Gürgyüyana's 
achievement was metaphysical, and  Pratardana's was 
psychological, broadly speaking. But Pratardana owed his 
philosophical knowledge to both Mahidāsa and Gārgyāyaņa, 
so much so indeed, that we may regard him as a richer 
combination of the two. And though his achievement 
was psychological, his main task was really one of meta- 
physics. 

The Kausitaki Upanisad* speaks of Pratardana as the 
Thedostrineof Inns, famous institutor of a new system of self- 
— control (saryamana), generally known by 
the name of Inner Offering (āntaram agnihotram). It is 
said that he introduced this new system as an improvement on 
the prevailing mode of Vedic sacrificial offering. We think 
the faet is historically true, since the reference given comes 
in purely by accident, though at the same time, we have 
reason to deny the exclusive right of Pratardana to this 
honour. For we learn on an earlier authority, such as that 
of the Aitareya Aranyaka, that the Kavaseyas (one of the 
earlier schools) were the first to raise a voice against the 


— * Knugitaki Upanigad, Il. 14. 
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existing system of Vedic sacrifice, and to think of a better 


system. So they asked, saying, * Why should we repeat (the 
Veda), and why should we sacrifice ? We offer as a sacrifice 
breath in speech, or speech in breath. What is the beginning 
(of one), that is the end (of the other).'" 

The Kausitaki Upanisad itself bears evidence to the fact 
that the doctrine of Inner Sacrifice was not invented by 
Pratardana.* 

His own teaching was :— 

(1) That whatever other forms of offering there are, they 
have an end, for they consist of work, which, in common 
with all works, has happiness for its end, but the system of 
Inner Offering does not aim at any such material or sensuous 
end. 

(2) 'That breath and speech are the two inexhaustible and 
immortal oblations that a man may olfer always, whether he 
is awake or asleep. 

(3) And that it is by offering breath in speech, and speech 
in breath, that à man ean withdraw himself from the senses 
and the sensuous, and exercise perfeet control over his 
passions and emotions. | 

Here the third argument is of great importance. In 
working it out Pratardana arrived at a psychological truth 


quite unforeseen. When a man speaks, he 
The bearing of the 


third argument upon cannot breathe, and when he breathes, he 
A psycho- cannot speak. For, as he discovered, when 


a man speaks, he offers all the while his 
(ath in his speech, just as when he breathes, he — 






log zue in the Kausitaki Upanisad (which is our ze authorit ty 
7 Pratardana's doctrine). that this truth ` was genera lised by 
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to lay down almost as a general proposition: when we see 
we cannot hear ; when we hear, we cannot think, at the same 
time, at he same moment. 

I. Psychology. 

Pratardana’s psychological doctrine is not, in principle 
and detail, new, and yet itis new in the sense that it cast 
the two older doctrines of Mahidāsa and Gargyayana into a 
new mould and erystallised form of its own. He combined the 
two antecedent views in his system, not in a mechanical 
mixture but in a chemical union. There must be no mistake 

— — about that. Even while admitting that he 
tutes his greatue ua. shared with Mahidása and Gārgvāvaņa all 

their fundamental metaphysical ideas, and 
brought them to bear on his psychology, we have suffi- 
cient reason to hold that, in this respect, his indebtedness 
goes only to testify to his greatness. For the very fact of 
his acquaintance with the earlier views explains clearly 
enough how he could make an advance upon them. 

A great intellect ought not to be judged, at all events, by 
his indebtedness. That is to say, in judging the merit of a 
philosopher, we should never forget two things : the cireum- 
stance, however little an incident it may be in its own nature, 
that stimulates him to reflection, and the conception that lies 
nearest to his heart, that by which he achieves a real contri- 
bution to philosophy as a whole. 

To judge of Pratardana's s originality we must return to his 

conception of what he called, in contradis- 

cette, aims tinction to the ordinary vedic sacrifice, the 
| system of Inner Offering. For this led, 
it might be per accidens, to his important psychological con- 
 ception of the central sense or uniting function of Prāņa 
(vitality and sensibility in the soul) and of the unity of 
the conscious principle (prajnatman). But we have two 
t , reasons for calling Pratardana's — psychological 
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In the first place, Pratardana defined the province of psy- 
" chology within narrower limits by restricting its investigation 
to the human mind, and this enabled him certainly to prepare 
o the way for Yājūavalkya, Buddha, and other later psycho- 
logists. Besides, this gave him an advantage over Mahidasa 
(whose psychology is of far wider scope) that he could there- 
by be more precise in his language, and more rigorous in his 
treatment of problems than the latter. However, what he did 
was but to fulfil the brilliant work of his two predecessors 

Mahidāsa and Gārgyāvaņa. 

In the second place, we call his psychological doctrine new, 
because it is with the help of this doctrine that Pratardana 
was able to insist, for the first time in India, in regard to the 
theory of knowledge, that cognition in the widest sense is 
impossible, except, as it were, by way of a subject-object- 
relation, involved in the common process of consciousness.' 

A. The uniting function of Prana—the physiological 
aspect of Pratardana’s psychology. 

In expounding his doctrine of Inner Offering as a sacrifice — 

| of breath in speech, and of speech in breath, Pratardana 
3 eventually made a psychological discovery, which is: so long 
asa man breathes, he cannot speak, just as, conversely, so long 
ķ as he speaks, he cannot breathe. Carrying the investigation 
-over to every act of sense-perception or cognition in general, 
Pratardana arrived always at the same result. Being in 
this way convinced that no one can at the same time 
| seR a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, and think 
— —— with the mind, but that he can apprehend sight, | 
E so nd, odour, taste, touch, thought, one by one, each ns a- = 
Prat tardana, like Aristotle,’ set himself to inquire, how isit so t so? 
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First, we must consider his enumeration of the senses called 

pranas. ‘There are the eleven senses edrre- 

iota "ess Ud hated with the sensibles as the subject with 

the object: (1) vital breath and breathing,’ 

(2) speech and word, (3) nose and odour, (4) eye and sight, 

(5) ear and sound, (6) tongue and taste, (7) hands and action, 

(8) body and pleasure-and-pain (i.e, sensation of touch, 

muscular sensations, hunger and thirst, ete.), (9) propagative 

organ and delight joy-and-offspring, (10) feet and locomotion, 
and (11) mind and thoughts-and-desires.* 

Historically this enumeration of the senses belongs to 
Gārgyāyaņa.” There is nevertheless a little difference between 
the two enumerations. Gārgyāyaņa regarded what he called 
the vital breath (prāņa), speech (vāk) and mind (manas) as 
three names expressive of the three aspects (maseuline, femi- 
nine, and neuter) of the faculty or functional activity of the 
soul. Pratardana, on the contrary, discriminated the vital 
breath from the remaining ten senses. Moreover, Gārgyāyaņa 
assigned as functions thinking and willing to Reason (prajūā), 
while Pratardana assigned them to Mind (manas), 

There is something perplexing in both the enumerations. 
With regard to the subject, there is apparently a con- 

fusion between the organ of sense on the one 


The defect of termi hand. and the sense-faculty or active exercise- 


nology, 


of it on the other. And as to the object, 


there is involved a general confusion between the object of 


sense on the one hand, and the awareness and discrimination* 


of the active exercise of a faculty on the other. 
But in the case of Pratardana, too, there is a clear 


wey of escap» from this confusion, and that is to 


* Kangitaki Upanigad, 111, 2. 
E. Ibid, HL» fen for Sahknra's views about the enumerntion of the senses. Thibant's 
—— BB, Vol. XXXVIII, I. 4. 6-10. 
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restrict, as he was ready to do, the meaning of the term 
subject to a special faculty and its active exereise, and the 
meaning of the term object to the content of perception 
and of thought. 

Pratardana’s enumeration of the senses and the objects of 
sense is defective. But the defect lies merely in the detail. 
Essentially, there is no reason why we should not appreciate 
his discovery of the uniting function of Prana, the central 
sense. He conceives that there are the special senses 
(such as the eye, the ear, ete.,) each of which is * bound up’ 
(sahápyeti, goes together), or correlated with the specific 
sensibles (sight, sound, ete.,) as the subject with the object. 
Conversely, there are the specific objects defining the faculties 
of the special senses. Every process of sense is an act in 
some measure complete in itself, according as every sense 
apprehends its own object, and apprehends it as a unit, 
even with regard to the time, the moment at which the sense- 
operation takes place. Hence it must be said that every act 
of sense-perception is in its own nature a mode of cognition. 
Pratardana presses nevertheless the inquiry : are not the special 
senses with their plurality of functions and multiplicity of 
modes in some way expressions of a common central sense ? 

If the special senses are expressions of a common central 
"sense, then further questions are bound to emerge, what is it ? 
‘and what is the nature of that relation in which the function 
of each special sense stands to the common central activity ? 

. And if, on the other hand, they are not expressions of a 
ez Common central sense such as Prāņa, then how is it that a 
Seige ti fe pulsating, all the special senses are enlivened, i.e, stimu- 
dat ed into action (pranam prinantath sarve prāņā anuprananti) ? 

0 Sin " mila mrt they nre not. animated and unified by a common 
le, then n | how fs it that the > special : senses s can not. exercise 
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their functions all at the same time, at the same moment, 
but that they can do so only one nt a time, each as aeunit 
(ekaikam) ? What does this striking faet of our mental life 
point to? All this consideration forced upon Pratardana this 
conclusion : Each special sense, in the exercise of its function 
becomes in some way united with the rest.' 
Even mind, the functions of which are 
thinking and willing, is not an exception to 
this rule. The uniting function thus involved in the process 
of sense, nay, in all forms of mental process, is assignable to 
nothing but Prin.—vitality and sensibility in the soul. Vor, 
proceeding from an empirical foundation, we eannot but admit, 
first, that the complete fact of our existence is Life (Prāņa),* 
and secondly, that the fundamental funetion of a living body 
is breathinz or respiration. In rezard to the former truth 
Pratardana, following Mahidāsa and others, argued that the 
organ or faculty of epeech, sight, hearing, thinking, action, 
or locomotion is not essential to or absolutely necessary for 
organic existence. For we see there are dumb men who cannot 
spenk, blind who cannot see, deaf who eannot hear, infants 
who cannot think, and so on, whereas the notion of a living 
body without life is impossible, And as to the latter truth, 
that respiration is the fundamental function of life, he calls 
upon us to consider these two facts of common experience : 

(1) The presence of the function of breathing during 
dreumless sleep, that is to say, during the periodical cessation 
of all sensations, nay, all forms of mental activity. 


Conclusion as to the 
unity of mental life. 


|, Kausitaki Upanigad, TIT. 7; "ekabhuyAni vai prāņā bhutvaiknikam etani sarvini 
prajfiitpeyatiti.” By eknikam (one by one) Sahkara understands that when any one of 
apecial senses 'avavyaplrīrā karvat sarve priņā nikhiluni  indriyáni.... .eka-helaya 
vyapfrāri kurvanti," Cowell follows in his translation tho raka Grīgs of Saükara. 
Rat Max Müller seems to have taken a diametrically opposite view, when he translates the 
passage thus : “ The prāņas become one, for (otherwise) no one could nt the same time 
make known a name by speech, see n form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, think 


a thought with the mind, eto., ete." 
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(2) The final cessation of all sensations and all active 
functions of the mind previous to death, and the presenee of 
the process of respiration till the last moment.’ 

Pratardana was thus inclined to maintain that what we 
call breathing is but an active manifestation of what vital 
breath is potentially, just as vital breath, in its turn, is the 

potentiality of an organic body. This remark 
cents son! ^" the holds good of every special sense, for the 

operations of the senses are no more than 
manifold expresions of one and the same activity that eharae- 
terises Life itself. And what we call the vital principle is 
just again the animating drineiple. All the organs of sense 
are but so many animated parts of the animated body taken 
as a whole. This is evidently the reason that led Pratardana to 
give the general name prāņa to all the senses. 

.t is made clear that the metaphysical foundation of 
Pratardana's psychology lies in the earlier views of Mahidāsa. 
The complete fact of our existence is Life. In other words, 
Life is the potentiality of a living body. It is besides the one 
fact which is conceivable as outlasting the dissolution of body, 
and without which a living being is inconceivable. Life is 
therefore the first principle of things, and that which is the 
first cause is again the final cause or end and vice versa (yo 

vai pranah šā prajūā, ya và prajūā sa prāņah). 

Life as the first cause is not many, but one. Šo conceived, 
the self or soul presents within the realm of change its two-fold 

pect. In one aspect, it is the vital principle—the principle in 
fue of which we can discharge all functions as living beings ; 

and in the other aspect, itis Reason inherentin the soul— Reason, 
in virtue of which we can discharge all functions as rational 
igs. Under the former aspect, Life represents the central 
ibm. the uniting function of which we can account f 
common Senin eee br. manitola kon m: 
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tardana considered the heart to be the central organ of sense ; 
the faculty of the central sense is the vital breath, and the 
active exercise of this faculty goes by the name of breathing. 
Each special sense can exercise its function, can realise its 
object, only in co-operation with the central sense described 
here as life or vitality. The view which Pratardana thus 
took of life is the teleological. 

B. The unity of Prajūātman—the cognitive aspect of 
Pratardana’s psychology. 

Sentience or consciousness in general was viewed by 
rratardana as but one of the two aspects of the self which 
here represents the concrete subject in reference to which 
we form all judgments concerning the physical and psyehieal 
activities ; its other aspect is vitality. Pratardana is right to 
observe that the mere active exercise of a faculty does 
not complete the work of the sense. For 
beside it, or in it, there is involved another 
function, which may be described as the passive impression 
of the object of sense on the conscious sentient soul. The 
function thus described may be simply the awareness of 
the process of thought or the knowledge of the content of 
thought, or the discrimination of the objects of sense-percep- 
tion. How can we account for this function but by the unity 
of the conscious sentient soul? For, were there no such 
unity, then why should a man sometimes say, " My mind 
being absent, attending elsewhere, I did not apprehend that 
vision with the vision, that sound with the hearing, and $o 
forth ?™ 

This common sensibility, as distinguished from the specific 

d sensibility of the special senses, belongs 
— “ultimately to the conscious self! ‘The 
conscious self must be in its own nature 
ing so as to comprehend all. differences within 


Theory of attention: 
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its unity. It represents the same element of conscious- 
nesS or reason (prajūā) in special forms of expression. 
The so-called objects are directly related to this common 
element of consciousness—to Prajia, the innate discriminating 
reason in the soul. Pratardana perhaps thought, in agreement 
with Gārgvāyaņa, that it is the inherent desire of the eternal 
Reason to express itself that calls forth the thinking faculty 
of the soul into an active exercise. lt may be said that the 
impression of a specific object on the sentient soul is account- 
able at last for the active exercise of the function of a special 


sense. 
It is noteworthy that Pratardana’s ground for the discrimi- 


nation of the sensibles from one another is teleological. For 
he repeatedly insisted that we should not attempt to investt- 
gate so much the knowledge of what speech is, as of who speaks, 
—not so much the knowledge of what odour is, as of who 
smells, and so on.* 

The teleological view of the conscious subject which Pra- 
tardana thus adopted was not free from ambiguity but lent 
itself naturally to the interpretation that the mode in which 
the senses receive impressions from the objective world is 
passive. The theory of the passive receptivity of impressions 
is discarded by Nagasena.* It is doubtful whether the theory 
is reconeilable with Pratardana's central conception. Perhaps 
the following remarks of Prof. Adamson on Aristotle's view 
will throw some light on Pratardana's position. ** Sense-per- 
 egption, for example, taken as a whole, is the actualisation of 
what the organ of vision is potentially, and in strictness the 


a LE Buddha's theory of mind as a sensus communis or n coordinating factor in sonsa: 
“ these five senses . dave different ficids, different ranges ; they do not share cach other's 
Of them thus mutually independent, mano is their resort, und. mano 
the field nnd range of them nil” Mra. Rhys Davids, “Balantst 
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concrete subject about which predicates relating to vision may 
be made is here neither the eye taken in abstraction nog the 
activity of seeing taken in abstraction, but the seeing eye," 


2, Theory of Knowledge. 
One of the principal ends to which Pratardana directed 
his speculative elforts was to explain away the opposition 
implied between the views of his two predecessors Mahidasa 
and Gārgyāyaņa. To Mahidása that which is fundamental 
or integral to the life of soul, taken as a part of actuality, 
is the subject or act of knowing, and accordingly the object 
or content of knowledge comes into existence only for the 
sake of the subject. To Gargyayana, on the contrary, that 
Which is fundamental to the soul, conceived as the. self- 
conscious subject, is the object, and accordingly the subjeet 
exists only for the sake of the object.  Pratardana found 
that both of them were right, and that both of them were | 
wrong. For, as he thought, there can be no subjects apart ! 
from or independent of objects, as there can be no objeets 
apart from or independent of subjeets. For on either. side 
alone knowledge is impossible,’ a theory of cognition that was 
latterly developed by Buddha and his disciples to its fullest 
possibilities. ° 
The object is VERT said to be placed outside or external 
to the subject (parastāt prativihita). But the distinction is only 
in our own mind. "Phey are really not separable the one from 
i the other, representing as they do two aspects 
"The subject and the of one and the same act of perception or  - 


object nre not sepir- 


Ao Geko olor. cognition. Taking the object to mean the 


"it 35 content of perception, and the subject to 


IS Tho ‘Development of Greek Philosophy, pp. 202-203, 
a Kaugītaki U paníend, 11158: ** yaddhi bhūtnmātrā na syur nū prajhāmātrāķ syur yad 
lā : TS ys aeos syur mā hynnyntnrato rüpam kificana sidhyun 
nddbha s. theory of knowledge : © Heonune of night Lits eye] and visible matter — — 
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mean the act of perceiving, it may be said that the content is 
a mental fact not separate from the perception itself. In other 
words, it is in the actual exercise of the function of the con- 
scious subject that we can realise both perception and what 
is perceived. Pratardana gave the following as an illustration 
of his point. “As in a ear the circumference of a wheel is 
placed on the spokes, and the spokes on the nave, thus are 
the objects (cireumference) placed on the subjeets (spokes), 
and the subjects on the Prāna.”' 


3. Ethica. 


There is seemingly a marked contrast in tone between 
Pratardana's psychological doctrine and its ethical conelusions. 
Prana the substratum of consciousness or cognitive soul 
(prajūatman) is the sustainer of the world, the supreme 
monarch, the sovran Lord of all, and alike the individual ego 
*bodiless, changeless and deathless, and so substantially 
untouched by moral consequences of action which passes in 
the world by the name of good or evil? By no deed of a 
person is “his life harmed, not by the murder of his mother, 
not by the murder of his father, not by theft, not by the 
killing of a Brāhman. If he is going to commit a sin, the 
bloom does not depart from his face." Prana as a universal 
principle is the creator of circumstances that lead a person 
to do good or evil.' 

This theory of Pratardana which runs apparently counter 
to Jaivali’s doctrine of five Fires was subsequently developed 
and followed in its letter and spirit by Naciketā, Pūraņa 
Kassapa, Pakudha Kaccāyana and the author of the Bhagavad 
Gita. And the same was subsequently criticised by Mahavira, 


x Buddha and Byctcvetern s as Yadricchavada or Chance-theory 


' Kangitaki Upanigad, IIT. 8, 
* Jbid, 111.9. 

* Ibid, IIT. 1. 

t quid, MT. 9, 
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Some of Buddha's expressions in two Dhammapada verses 
'" mátaram pitaram hantvā, etc." ' reminds one of Pratardana’s ‘a 
actual words “na miatrivadhena na pitrivadhena, etc." ‘The 2 
very language of the Dhammapada verses indicates that 
Buldha was remembering some such theory as that of 
Pratardana while contrasting with it his own theory, meta- 
phorically inculcating the moral excellence of an Arahat 
through the killing of his desires and other sundry causes 
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of moral bondage. ji 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
y 
UDDĀLAKA. 
With Uddālaka Aruni Indian wisdom seems to have taken 
à turn which may, for want of a better expression, be called 
systematic. Both in his tendeney towards 
Uddilaka, Anaxa- biological speculations and in his concep- 
“ goras and Pythagoras, d N dēt 
tions of Matter and Spirit Uddālaka shows 
a close resemblance to Anaxagoras. Like Pythagoras again, 
* he seems to have conceived a tripartite (triviit) universe, or 
' contemplated a three-fold division of the formcd universe 


7 


| into the region of the element of fire, that of water or air, 
E. and that of food or earth. 
i Uddālaka was born in a Brahman family. He was 
al son of Aruna and father of Svetaketu, a famous Vedic 
scholar of his time. In fact the whole 
Bis life and works. family of the Arunis is distinguished in history 
for Vedic learning.’ In the Chāndogya Upa- 
. nisad* Uddālaka is described as a younger contemporary of 
Jaivali. In another passage of the same U panisad* we have 
mention of Aupamanyava' of the old school. (Prācīna-sālā), 
— Paulusi Indradyumna, Sürkarüksya, Budila- Āšvatarašvi,* and 
 Ašvapāti Kekaya as being among the contemporaries of 
3 Oldenberg pointedly says : ** When the time shall have come for the inquiries, whieh 
:: i ve to be made to create order out of the chaotic mass of names of — 
^r celebrities of the Brābmaņa period, it may turn out that the most impc ins 
Mes the formation and diffusion of the Brālmaņa floctrite will have to tek J 
p3 runi and in the circles which surround him. The mont went vol 
iet in the person of Uddāluku Āruņi."—*' Buddha," — thy | 2 18 
gya Upanigad, V. 3-10; ep. Brihad Ārayyuku Upanigad, Wer 
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Uddālaka. The Kausitaki Upanisad ' alludes to him as a con- 
temporary of Gārgyāyaņa, while the Bribad Āraņyaka Upa- 
nisad refers to him in several places as a contemporary of 
Yājūavalkya.* It also appears from two separate lists of 
teachers in the latter Upanisad that Yājūavalkya was 
one of the successors and pupils of Uddalaka or of his son 


Svetaketu. Among the Buddhist records, the Uddalaka 


Jātaka * has a very special interest for the historian, as it adds 
some new information regarding the life of Uddālaks. 

The Uddalaka Jataka associates the origin of the name 
Uddalaka (Sk. Auddalaka=Svetaketu),' with the Uddāla tree 
under which he was conceived, and would have us 
believe, among other things, that Auddālaka or Svetaketu 
was the fruit of an illegal union of his mother with a 
wise, learned Brahman who was the prime-minister 
to the then King Brahmadatta of Benares. The aecount is 

not only false, but categorically malicious 


Evidenco of Uddā- ‘There is nevertheless a truth behind it, 
namely, that the Buddhist historian evident- , 


ly confounded Auddālaka with Philalethes Jābāla.” 

It is recorded in the Uddālaka Jataka that Auddālaka was 
educated at Takkasila in Gandhāra. In the Chandogya 
Upanisad* Uddálaka himself clearly points to Gandhāra as 
a famous seat of learning, and his is perhaps the earliest 
mention of Gandhara as a seat of learning in Sanskrit 


literature. 


We further learn from the above Jātaka that Auddalaka, 


giving up ascetic life, entered the service of the King 


"A Kautītaki U panigad, L 1. 
* Krībad Arayyaka Upauisad, VI. 53; VE 3.7. 


—— ES No. A87. Translated by Mr. Rouse, and also in Fick, Sociale Gliederung zu Buddhist 


— to Sunakrit Auddilaka, re, the son of Uddālaka. Wide 
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of Benares as a sub-minister under his father. As we also 
i eee E learn from the Upanisad under reference, he 
ketu was probably the was generally addressed by his family-name 
author of the Gautama- zx, : ; : 
Dharma.sūtra in ita Gautama, From this a question is apt to 

| arise if Uddālaka's son Svetaketu was the 
author of the legal treatise, ertitled the Gautama Dharma- 
sūtra in the sense that the existing Dharma-Sastra of this 
name was a later compilation mainly based upon an older 
manual by Auddālaka or Svetaketu. lt seems very likely 
that he was so. Without dogmatising, however, on so diffi- 
cult a question as this, we shall urge here a few points in 
support of our hypothesis. 

(1) The following quotation from Mr. Rouse's translation 
of the Uddālaka-Jātaka shows how Auddalaka’s social and 
ethical views might be influenced by his father's philosophy, 
embodied in the Chāndogya Upanisad (VI. 1.). The quota- 
tion is from a conversation between Auddalaka and his 
father the primeminister of Benares. "The former inquires. 

* What makes the Brahmin ? how can he be perfect? tell 
me this. What is a righteous man? and how wins he 
Nirvàna's bliss? ” 

The latter replies, 


“ He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin, 
Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways ; 
Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win, 
Šo as one true to duty men him praise." 


* The former again asks, 
— — * Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda and Catāla, Pukkusa, — * 


t. 


AH these ean be compassionate, ean win Nirvüna's bis: 2m i 
© Who among all the saints is bene who worse or better ist q^ 
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" You are a Brahmin, then, for nought : vain is your rank I wis.” 


Now in his further reply, the prime minister strikes the 
key-note of Uddalaka’s philosophy : 


“With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made: 
The roof, a many-coloured dome: one colour is the sbade.'! 
Even so, when men are purified, so is 1t here on earth : 
The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth." 


(2) The Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad * refers to a doctrine, 
ealled the doctrine of Mortar (Mantha). Uddalaka is said to 
have been its original author. The interest of the Mortar- 
doctrine is two-fold, first, that it illustrates Uddalaka’s con- 
ception of original matter as the finest mixture of things—of 
all that is qualitatively distinct. It has also an interesting 
ritualistic aspect and touches on the general topies of the 
Grihya and NDharma-sūtras. Uddalaka’s one invariable cry 
in regard to his Mortar-doctrine is marriage, and the same 
ery we hear, more or less, throughout the Gautama Dharma- 
Sastra. In the Jaina KRāja-vārttika, the Mānthanikas are 
classed among the Kriyā-vādins, The Asvalayana Grihya 
Sutra seems to have cited this Mantha-doctrine in the Brihad 
Aranyaka as a canonical basis of its rules regarding the practi- 
cal application of the principles of eugenics. It is not impro- 
bable that Erotic science (Kāma-sūtra) developed on the lines 
of Uddālaka's Mantha-doctrine. The Vatsyiyana Kāma-sūtra 
singles out Svetaketu as the first human originator of the 
Indian Erotie science. It is also likely that the Upanisdd 
passages, no less than the Uddālaka Jātaka, confounded 
Uddālaka with his son Auddalaka, i.e., Svetaketu, and mixed 
up their doctrines. The Mahabharata tradition that Svetaketu 
was the first institutor of marriage seems to point indirectly 


t Pauebdll's Jātuka, IV, p 306 - Nünürattehi vatthehi vimanar bhavati chaditam, 
Na tesari chāvā vatthünam, so rāgo anupnjjnthn. 

! Brihnd Aranyaka Upanigad, 111, 7, L 
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to the same conclusion, oiz., that Svetaketu was the originator 
of nrotic science. 

(3) Among the existing Dharma Sūtras and Šāstras 
Gautama'sis theleast philosophical, and this fact ean beexplained 
on the hy pothesis that the author of an older Dharmasütra, pro- 
bably bearing the same title, was no other than Svetaketu who, 
although a talented Vedic scholar and honoured in the Apas- 
tamba Dharmasütra as n Srn/arsi, is said to have been puzzled 
whenever a question touching the genesis of life or the nature 
of soul was put to him. The Vriddha-Gautama-samhita ex- 
pressly mentions a legal manual prepared by Uddālaka (Ud- 
dālaka-kritā-dharmī, Ch. I), and it is not impossible that 
the Samhita supplies us just with another instance where 
the father has been confounded with the son. 

In addition to the Mortar-doctrine another view is ascribed 
to Uddalaka in the Chandogya Upanisad.' Uddalaka said to 

r Aśvapati Kekaya, “The earth (prithivī) 
crx. eat to is the self, the essential part of the solar 
quon Mio", system (vaišvānara-ātmā).” The king could 
not agree with Uddalaka, that he considered the earth to 
be the feet or resting-place (pratistha) of the solar universe, 

. the world of life, the soul of the solar universe being the 
sun. Uddalaka elsewhere designates earth as food (anna) 
^on which the world of life depends for sustenance. Some 
such view as this was in the mind of King Milinda, when he 
refers to the view, that the earth sustains the world, and. 
wrongly attributes the same to Parana Kassapa. 

Tn the Jaina Sütrakrità nga t Sudharman, the » chief, "n 
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to the philosophy of  Yajnavalkya, and only an indirect 
reference to the philosophy of Uddālaka. “Some foolish 
philosophers say that there are these five elements—earth, 
water, fire, air and ether. These are the five original 
principles of things. From them emerges one (imperish- 
able, intelligible essence.) On the disintegration of the five 
elements, the materiality of the embodied soul vanishes: 
But just as the earth, though it is but one mass,* presents 
manifold forms, so the intelligent principle appears under 
various forms.™ 

All the existing records, whether Brāhmanical or not in 

Gadtleke's anu, Origin Speak of Uddālaka as a life-long 
after knowledge, and student: one who was old in years, but 
vmplietyotelamete — never too old to learn. This would seem.to 
be true, because the verdict is so unanimous, He was 
an earnest seeker of truth, and an intense lover of wisdom. 


He sought after truth without stopping for a moment 
to consider from whom he might learn it. His conduct, 


in this respect, was in harmony with his philosophy. 
By his personal example he tried to establish à common- 
wealth of thought and culture, which admitted of no 
distinction of age or colour. The boy Švetaketu goes to learn, 
but his father stops him, saying, * Wait, we shall both go.” 
The charm of Uddālakas character is no doubt his native 
simplicity, the simplicity with which we are all born, and 
which never left Uddālaka. All his words which now survive 
are impregnated with this one element of his personality. 
It surprised Jaivali, King of Paūcāla, to see Uddalaka, 
though a teacher of high renown, coming as a pupil, with his 
son Svetaketu. Gargyayana, too, well remarked, when he said, 
“You are worthy of Brahman, the Divine knowledge, O 


i Brihad Āraņyāka Upanigad, IV. 4.4; IV, 5.13. 
KĀ Šīlātiku explains “oga” as " ekal kašcid garupay bhitavyatirikta Atma,” 
|» " Ahategith vin@segath vināso ho-i debino.” 
pc aa “Jaht ya pude thubhe ege nünAhi disa-i, evañ bho kāsiņē lo-e viņņu nándáhi 
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Gautama.". Even the malicious Uddālaka Jataka cannot help 
noting, *so eager he was for knowledge, and did menial 


_ service for them, begging them to teach him their own 


wisdom." It is not impossible that the Sophistie movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavira and 
Buddha, had originated with Uddalaka Āruņi. The method 
Of his guest of knowledge is a singular and most 
striking fact, and when a histor 'v of Indian Wanderers is 
written, his name must be singled out as almost a starting 
point. At any rate we cannot resist here the temptation of 
quoting the views of Dr. Rhys Davids: “The early history 
of the Wanderers has yet to be written. We hear of a similar 
custom as already followed in one isolated case by a sacri- 
ficing priest. Uddalaka Aruni, of the Gotama family, of 
whom so many other legends have been preserved, is said to 


have wandered about the country offering a gold coin, as a lure 


for the timid, to any one who, in a disputation on spiritual 
matter, could prove him wrong. When defeated he becomes 
the pupil of his congueror (Buddhist India, p. 249). 

It also may be noted that among Uddālaka's predecessors, 
Olikr&yaga and Jātāls. Usasti Cākrāyaņa and Philalethes Jābāla set 


two other noble examples. Of them, Usasti | 
was ready to eat any kind of food, and from the hands of 


any one, in so far as it was a question of bare necessity with 
im.' The personal example set by Jābāla was moral 
courage to confess his obscure origin. — UPN 
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He shows, moreover, a resemblance to Mahidāsa by stedfastly 
maintaining that there can be no transition into Being.but 
from Being. How could it be, he asked, that something 
should come out of nothing ?' Thus in the fullest agreement 
with Mahidāsa and Gargyayana, Uddālaka thought the reason 
of a transition from the root to the shoot is in the Deity 
(Devata).” The Deity is an actually existing being, and 
such a being is one, one only, without a second.’ 

Even then, Uddālaka had, in one respect, a far harder 
task before him, and that within the realm of the physical. 
Thotask of Uddalaka © Or Mahidāsa, as we saw, did not succeed 
was to transcend dua- in getting beyond dualism, the dualism 

involved in his conceptions of the first 
matter and the first mover. The following verdict of Prof. 
Erdmann on Aristotle applies equally to Mahidāsa. “ In 
common with the whole of antiquity, Aristotle also fails to 
transcend dualism, because he excludes matter from the 
‘Deity, to which it therefore remains opposed, even though 
reduced to a mere potentiality." In taking God and Matter 
to denote two distinct principles, Mahidāsa had doubtless this 
advantage on his side, that he could thereby easily account 
for the two constant phenomena of nature, called life 
and death. The task Uddālaka set himself was to transcend 
the dualism in which Mahidāsa was entangled. But in 
accomplishing this task, he had to admit that every shoot 
presupposes a root. The point on which he differed from 
his predecessor was that Water cannot be posited as the 
first. root, because Water is itself but a shoot to which Fire 
(tejas) is the root. In thesame way, Fire, too, must be viewed 
as a shoot, though it is indeed the first shoot in relation to the 
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first root, that is, the Deity.' Thus when we come to the 
Deity, all grounds of distinction between Mind and Matter dis- 
appear. For these two— Mind and Matter—are no more than 
two aspects of one and the same Deity, the manifestations 
of the same single Being. 


1. Physics. 


Uddalaka’s Deity (Devatā), which occurs here and there 

in Mahidasa’s phraseology,’ is a most baffling term. But 
nothing is more certain than that it is on 

satay of — ae the whole a physical conception. We may 
Ee ur be suppose that in the realm of change the term 
E ue “d applies to Matter or the material, as distin- 
guished from Prana, the Universal Spirit 

which is a living principle in a concrete existence (jīvātmā). 
This admitted, it would follow that the metaphysical 
unity is with Uddālaka but a mere presupposition or 
ground of explanation for the duality which obtains in the 
empirieal world between what we calļ Matter and Spirit. 
Accordingly, in dealing with his physics we shall understand 
by the metaphysical Deity the original Matter which is pure 
and unmixed, one and indivisible, universal and unmanifest- 
ed,—the Deity or whatever it is which lies wholly outside the 
material, and from which motion is generated and imparted 
to the material universe. Or, at best, we might interpret 
the term Deity as meaning that highly concentrated or 
attenuated form of matter which admits of no distinction 
atever from mind, spirit or energy,—a condition in which 
natter is transformed into energy, acts as the vivifying 






. principle, and therefore not distinguishable from motion itself. 
; For the present we must leave aside any f urther consideration 
a ar | of | the metaphysical Deity of Uddālaka, and shall concentrate 
a our attention. on his. — of Mater M — 
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A. Matter. 
Uddālaka had no other expression for Matter than 
Deity (Devata). The three preponderating elements which 
Rind EL ĪSS (AP Matter presents to experience are Fire 
Was ai ādu. e9 (tejas), Water (āpa), and Earth (anna).' AU 
these are called deities (devatās) because 
all are, according to Uddālaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated 
and motivated, in various measures, by one and the same 
Spirit,” that is, the Deity or living principle (prápa),—because, 
in other words, the will-to-be-many (bahu-bhavitum-icehā) * is 
inherent in each of them, in all things. In the case of the physi- 
cal world, the subtilest or finest condition of Fire is ether (ākāša 
—aditi, ««pov), the material foundation of sound; of Water 
the subtilest condition is air, the material foundation of motion 
in general; and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food or 
fertility (anna), the material foundation of life at large. In 
regard to an organism, the subtilest condition or particle 
(anistha dhātu) of Fire (oily substance swallowed) is ether, 
the material basis of voice or speech (vāk); the intermediate 
condition /madhyama dhātu) is marrow (majjā); and 
the grossest condition (sthavistho dhātu) is bone (asthi). 
Of Water (liquid substance drunk), the subtilest condition is 
air or vitality (prāna), the material basis of all bodily func- 
tions ; the intermediate condition is blood (lohita) ; and the 
grossest condition is urine (mütra). Similarly, of Earth (solid 
food eaten), the subtilest condition is virility, the material 
basis of germ, psyche or mind (manas); the intermediate 
condition is flesh (marnsa), and the grossest condition is fæces 

(purisa).* 

„Here three points deserve special notice. (1) That in Uddā- 
laka's theory, as in that of Anaxagoras, the ultimate fact is 


' Chāndogyn U panisad, VL 2. 3-4, (Cy. Sankara's opinion, Thibnut'a ' Vedāntasūtras,” 
8. B. E., Vol. vea IT. 3, 12. 
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that things are all qualitatively distinct from one another— 
(dhātus).' (2) That the parts into which each 
Things being quali. 
tativoly distinot can. qualitatively distinct thing is divisible are not 
* tt ' U one . * . > 
another. — only three, but infinite. (3) That in adopting 


a doctrine of Being similar to the Eleatic, 





* 
^ Uddalaka could not reasonably maintain that things become or 


= 


qualitatively distinct kinds of matter are transformed into one 
another. As Prof. Adamson explains the position of Anaxa- 
—. goras, “If then an empirical fact, such as the assimilation of 
nutriment, appears to show us the conversion (say) of corn 
- into flesh and bone, we must interpret this as meaning that 
the eorn contains in itself, in such minute quantities as to be 
" imperceptible, just that into which it is transformed. It veri- 
tably consists of particles of flesh, and blood, and marrow, and 
bone.”* It is very curious, indeed, to discover that the 
resemblance between the two thinkers of two distant countries 
should be so close, or that their expressions should “be almost 
identical. But Uddālaka gave another illustration. Take, for 
instance, the case of curds. When curds are churned, the 
minutest portion rises upwards, and becomes butter? From 
this it does not follow that curds are transformed into butter, 
but that the seed of butter is already contained in curds, and 
so as to everything else. In other words, things are contained 
in one another: 
It is clear that Uddālaka conceived the Deity or Matter 
as a continuous, indivisible whole, in which are mixed up all 
i is} j things which are infinitely divisible, and | 
i i& a complete 1T 
F = ood enon qualitatively distinct. His conception of "i 
U the All must, under all conditions be elicited - 
from what is generally known as the Mortar-doctrine. — 
ee to Jaimini's — *Various things, 
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are put into it, pounded and mixed—such is the "Ineanifig y 
of the term mortar (mantha).” ' As Uddālaka himself 
puts it, “Just as in a mortar various kinds of cultivated — — | 
seeds—rice, barlev, sesamum, and so forth—are pounded and a 
mixed, and moistened, first with curds, honey and ghee, u— 
finally with clarified butter (ājya), so as to make a smooth paste," — — 
so is Matter; Matter consists of innumerable seeds of 
things (bījāni), or minds (manas, monads?), so mixed 
together that there is no void space. Theimage is appropriate. - 
By eurds, honey and ghee he signifies three preponderating 
elements, or secondary deities, as he also calls them —namely, 4 
Fire, Water, and Earth. And by clarified butter he signifies 
the Deity or pure, unmixed Matter or Spirit. 

In establishing his conception of the nature of Matter 
as a complete whole, without having in it any absolute parts, 


as well as his notion of the immutable rela- — = 











Two objections to . 4 : 
Udd&laka's theory of TIONS of things among themselves, U 


Nasen and how he laka had to give satisfactory answers for 4 
these two questions, First, if there beno — 
void space in the material, how can we conceive motion? : 
Uddalaka’s simple answer is, it is a motion within, a 
churning motion, corresponding to what Anaxagoras describes — 
as the whirling or vortex motion. And secondly, if the E 
x 








things be so mixed together and contained in one another, 
- how to account for the development or manifestation of names 
and forms (nāmarūpam), i. e, of individual things? Things 
emerge out of things by the aid of the ehurning motion within . 
the material, by the gradual spontaneous unfolding of nature. 
. B. Spirit. «44 

. Besides the ambiguous terms Being and Deity (Sat, 
Devatā), Uddālaka uses other expressions to denote universal 
n | Spirit in various degrees of manifestation. "These are vital 
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pirit (prāņa), living principle (jīvātmā), and mind or 
psyehe or monad (manas). It is remark- 
á "E eii interpre- i 
tation of the docine Able that the so-called Mortar doctrine! of 
» >. cgi dia + Tiddālaka was interpreted by Sankara as 
the vision of life (prāņa-daršana). Like 
some of his predecessors, notably Mahidāsa and Jaivali, 
-Uddalaka observed in the general scheme of existence 
= the working together of two principles,—combination 
„and separation, so to speak, of two elements—the feminine 
- and the masculine, the material and the spiritual or 
psychical. From this we may further presume that his specu- 
lations, no less than those of Anaxagoras, were influenced by 
his observation of nature, especially the phenomena of animal - 
life, and represent thus a landmark in the history of Sankhya 
ideas of Purusa and Prakriti. 
t By the term living principle (jīvātmā) Uddālaka under- 
od the atom of atoms, so to speak, or that pure, unmixed ` 
and indivisible matter which acts as the animating principle 
(anima) of things which are mixed together 
and divisible into an infinite number of parts. 
For him it is in every respect identical with universal spirit, 
"except that it is individual or connected in some mysterious 
way with concrete things. ‘The living principle is, in other 
- words, for Uddalaka, as for Mahidasa, the potentiality of living 
It is, for example, that i 
‘potentiality or vitality in an infinitesimally small seed from Ud 
- which a huge banyan tree springs into existence? Thus we 
are to understand that a living body is an animated whole, and 
: that it is one and the same spirit whieh animates all its parts. 
„When this spirit * leaves any branch of a tree, that withers, 
: The earlier form of the doctrine is to be found in the Chandogya Upenigaā, V. 2 + | 
itia rbāiments are also to be traced in the Kausitaki Upanigad, IL 8. 
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i.e., ceases to be an integral part of the living whole. When — 
dt leaves another branch, that too withers. And when, ifi this 
Way, it leaves finally the whole tree, the whole tree withers 
and perishes. But the living principle never dies. According | 
to Uddālaka, there are chiefly beings of three origins', 
* while Mahidāsa spoke of four. These are described as t] 4 
oviparous, the viviparous, and those which are propagated from 
germs (ie. plants). All these are in various degrees animated 
by the living principle, that is to say, there are the mani- — 
festations of the same universal Spirit. The living principle 
being of an imperishable nature, whether a lion, or a wolf, or 
a boar, or a worm, all are born again and again” Prana 
(spirit) is what is really existent in the universe. The func- 
tions of the mind die out with the body. He tells us explicitly 
that mind is joined to life, and that sleep results from the 
absorption of the mind into Prana. Mind is linked to Prāņa 
which is its abode (āyatana) or resting place (upasraya), i 
substratum. While a person sleeps, his mind subsides in 1 
bond the Prāņa like a string-bound bird obtaining no other 
shelter resorts at last to the chain itself. 
The main question remains yet to be answered. What — 
was the original condition of Matter, and how were 
concrete things gradually formed from it? Uddalaka's reply 
to this is exactly similar to that of Anaxagoras. Matter 
| was at first a chaotic mass, like the juices 
A cue sd reds of various trees indiscriminately blended 
| together in honey.' In order to develop 
ta names-and-forms, to discriminate things from one another, | 
orto set them in order, the universal Spirit came not in its 
J * universal form, but as the living principle, and entered into ! 
? ds Fire, Water, and Earth. After separating their component 
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188 PKE-BUDDHISTIC INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
- lut qualitatively distinct parts (dhatus), it made numerous new 
combinations of them. By propounding the theory of 
combination and separation of particles, Uddālaka anticipated 
the atomie theory of Kaņāda, as by maintaining that all 
things are qualitatively distinct, he prepared the way for 
Kakudha Kātyāyana (Pakudha Kaccāyana). 


2. Theory of knowledge. 


In accordance with his physical doctrine, Uddālaka pro- 

. pounded an. empirical theory of knowledge. Henceforth let 

Uddalaka's empiri 0 One speak, he asserts, of anything but that 

— of know. which is heard, perceived or cognised.* He 

inquiry is inductive. .seems repeatedly to point out :—The only 

The truths. Ben 

right method of scientific investigation into 

the nature of reality is that of inference by way of induction. 

He defines the method of induction as that procedure of 

reasoning which enables the knowing subject to infer the 

V nāture of the All from the observation of the nature 

of any one of particular objects. Hence the process of 

inference by way of induction lies from the particular to the 

| universal, from the contingent to that which is necessary (to 

= put it in a little more modern fashion), from species to the 

|J genus, or from appearances to realitv. In his own words, * As 

by one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, or as by 

. ene nugget of gold all that is made of gold is known, or as by 
One pair of nail-seissors all that is made of iron is known, the — 

. difference being only a name, arising from speech, but the 

^o truth being that all is either clay or gold- or iron,"* so is the 
10d of inference by way of induction. And the truths — 

Uddalaka thus sought to establish are these two :— 
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whole in which qualitatively distinct particles of matter 
are mixed together; and (2) That there really exists in 
nature that Spirit or living principle which animates all 
kinds of matter in varying degrees, and yet in itself is 
immaterial and imperishable—both immanent and transcendent 
by its nature. 

With regard to the first truth that there is nothing 
unmixed in nature but the Spirit, Uddalaka' holds that we, 
following the common usage of naming things, assign 
such names to the various objects of experience 
as the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the like. All 
these names, established by convention and current in 
the daily use of men, indicate or denote, at most, the notions 
or judgments that the knowing mind forms of external 
objeets perceived according to this or that preponderating 
element which this or that particular object presents actually 
to our sense-experience. But there is sufficient reason for 
questioning the validity and cogency of all these ordinary 
popular notions. For there is nothing in nature, according to 
Uddālaka's theory, alike the theory of Anaxagoras, which is 
unmixed. All things are mixed, but not the elements (dhātus). 
The things are ited; and yet the particles of which they 
are composed are qualitatively distinct from one another. 
Once more, the things themselves are so mixed together that 
there can be conceived no absolute parts to exist in nature, 
in the life of the All. That is to say, the material, inspite 
of the qualitative distinetness of the particles of matter and 
inspite of the difference of degrees perceivable between the 


Ga 

vikāro nīmn vastvasti paramürthato" commend itself to us ns absolutely a true one. 
We think that Uddülaka meant by Vikāra transformation, transfigaration of Matter 
or tho materinl, in short, phenomenal changes. We perceive in him no conscious attempt 

explaining away all objective changes by saying like a Buddha or à Sabükarn that " It 

mA mere name arising from current langange, and nothing more." He did not cortainly 
deny the reality of chauge, change in respect of form, not. of matter, otherwise what is 
tho force of "nfünarüpe vyāknrot  (Chindogya, VI. 3,3), vyákarot, a verbal form of 
Vikāro. Wa take | accordingly the passage to mean that it bears a name, a linguistic 
expression, spresaponding lo a palpable formal change ín matter. 
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" types of existence, is a continuous indivisible whole. Such 
is the sum and substance, as we saw, of what is known as the 

è Mortar-doetrine, This doctrine of Uddālaka 

Bonet Mes Mortar- anticipates in history the Sankhya theory 
Fees ok oid verga de of Prakriti or Primordial Matter with all its 
logical theory ef mq,  POtentialities, and the antecedent of the 

C Buddhist psychological doctrine according 


to which Mind is a mixture of numerous states and distinol 
processes of the mind,—a mixture so fine and complete 
„ that it renders impossible the effort to distinguish any one 
of these states and processes absolutely from any other, as 

well as fron the whole—illustrated in the Milinda' and other 

later Buddhist works by similar examples. 

If the ultimate fact of nature be, according to Uddalaka’s 

theory, that there is nothing unmixed in it. Then the 
question arises, how is it possible for the 

S gena act thinking subjeet to cognise that fact ? Can 
senses we of the sense-perception give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed? To this Uddālaka's 

answer is that the senses do not give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed. The knowledge is in a sense subjec- 

tive, being possible in thought. But Uddālaka neither trusts 

the testimony of the senses nor quite distrusts it. This is a 

A most important point to remember in Uddālaka's theory of 
knowledge. According to his own showing the senses furnish 
us with sufficient indications from which the knowing mind 
ean easily infer the nature and relations of things 
| in themselves. In this connection Uddālaka raises a question. | 
TOR the first time which oonstitutes one of the foadh mara 
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importance historically. What can we perceive of 
objects through the senses? And to this his answer is 
nothing but sensations, no more than impressions. We 
can become aware, for example, of the sensation of colour 
through vision. Leaving aside other senses, Uddalaka 
only dealt with the organ of sight. The impression of Fire 
on the organ of vision produces or is followed by the sensa- 
tion of red ; the impression of Water produces the sensation 
of white, and the impression of Earth is followed by the 
sensation of black. Whenever therefore there is an occasion 
of the sensation of red, we must infer, that it is due to the 
impression of Fire on the organ of vision ; whenever there is 
an oecasion of the sensation of white, that it is due. to the 
impression of Water; whenever there is an occasion of 
the sensation of black, that it is due to the impression of 
Earth ; and whenever there is an occasion of the sensation 
ofa combination of red, white and black, that it is due 
to the impression of a corresponding combination of Fire, 
Water and Earth in the external object. The impression 
produced by each external object on the organ of vision is 
followed by the sensation of a combination of all these 
fundamental colours. ‘Therefore everything is mixed; Sun, 
Moon, etc., are all similar in substance to other things of 
experience, to this mundane mixture—the earth. 

The second truth relates to the existence of Spirit 
or living principle. ‘The living principle is that which 
actually exists in nature and is identical in almost every 
respect with the universal Spirit. It animates in varying 
degrees all kinds of matter and yet in itself is immaterial 
and imperishable ; but the proof of its existence is beyond 
sense-cognition. It is possible only in reasoning, but only in 
that kind of reasoning which is based upon entice sense- 
perception or observation of facts. In support of his 
theory he examines an atomically small seed of the banyan 
| tree. Break it, though you perceive nothing there and yet 
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. you know thatthis tiny seed as a whole is pervaded by a 
subtle spirit, the real potentiality of the seed. It is that 
potentiality of the seed without which the seed is no seed, 
the potentiality by virtue of which the seed can grow into a 
huge banyan tree.' It is needless to repeat here other illustra- 
tions which he gives.” 

Another important point to notiee in connexion with 
Uddalaka’s theory of knowledge is that the power of human 
cognition is limited and does not extend beyond the domain 
of mind and ceases on the complete absorption or recess of 
mind in Prana. This is illustrated by the gradual cessation 
of mental process and consciousness of the dying man N^ 








CHAPTER IX. 
VARUNA. 
Varuna, father of Bhrgu Vüruni, may rightly be regarded 


as the best exponent of the Taittiriya system. He resembles 


; ug Diogenes Apollonius in his marked eclectic 
our points in 4 

Varuņn's philosophy. tenden Cy. He sought to combine the 
His contributions. 


principle? of his immediate predecessor with 
that of an earlier thinker. In his case the immediate 
predecessor was Uddālaka, and the earlier thinker Mahidāsa. 
Varuna offers us four conceptions which we may call 
four developmental gradations. Of these, the first is 
physiological, being the gradation of a natural development 
from chaos to man; the second is psychological, being 
the gradation of functions of the soul from nutrition to 
philosophie contemplation. These two gradations form the 
subject-matter of the third chapter of the Taittiriya Upanisad, 
entitled Bhrigu-vallī. The third gradation is spiritual, being 
the gradation of degrees of happiness from the mere satisfac- 
tion of appetite to a participation in the eternal bliss of the 
Divine. This forms the subject-matter of the second chapter 
of the Paittirīva U panisad, fittingly deseribed as Brahmünanda- 
valli. The fourth gradation is educational, being a serial 
enumeration or systematic statement of various duties of a 
person of good breeding, particularly of a Brahmacārin who 
has been trained up in the Taittirīva school. This important 
subject is treated of in the first chapter of the Taittirīva 
Upanisad, known as Siksavalli or Siksopanisad. We shall 
take up these four points and four gradations, one by one, 
4. Physiological Aspect of the Ti aitliriya System,— 
The first point connects Varuna with  Uddàlaka. The 


- 
- * Taittiriya Upanisad, E11. 1; IH. 6. 
* The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 64. 
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latter, like Anaxagoras, based his conception of the 
material as a continuous whole on this 
Morem vua principle: out of nothing comes nothing. 
At the same time Varuna, whom we take 
to be the best exponent and representative of the 
Taittiriya system, unreasonably tends to differ from Uddālaka 
in attempting to accommodate to the Eleatie principle * a non- 
Eleatie thesis; out of nothing comes something. However, 
the difference involved here between the two thinkers is a 
verbal rather than a material one, The reason perhaps is 
that Varuna does not apparently attach the same meaning to 
the word xothing in each case. In the former case he seems 
to understand by nothing the opposite of something, meaning 
Existence, Being, Reality, Brahman, Uddālaka's Deity; and 
in the latter ease, the opposite of something, mehning Order, 
System, Cosmos. Accordingly, we must interpret the Eleatic 
principle as meaning to Varuņa: the multiplicity of concrete 
existence comes only out of Brahman; and the non-Eleatie 
thesis as meaninz: the Cosmos comes out of the chaos— 
Aditi or Infinity. | 
In the second place, Varuna unites with Uddālaka against 
Mahidāsa by holding that Brahman in order to create out of 
himself a purposive order of the universe hitherto non- 
existent broods over himself (tapam tapati),* and certainly not 
over Water, as Mahidāsa thought. 
And in the third place, for Varuna, as for Uddālaka, 


nature is a system of spontaneity, a self-evolving autonomy, 
E so to speak. Therefore, the principle of 


ny. * inii movement in general, the reason of develop- 


spontaneity of ontw: ent from one into many is inherent 


x5 " crecen nt 11.68. Ms Ra va [ 
f. Hobhouse notes "I am doubtful abost the ae 
Ets principle may b taken ea hn wi etin malti 
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themselves, because they are, according to Varuna and 
Uddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated, motivated in varions 
degrees by one and the same eternally existent Being, i.e., 
Brahman, the first cause of things. Further,in the view of 
both Varuna and Uddalaka, the theory of spontaneity does 
not exclude causality. Both of them seem rather to have 
thought that causality has its right place only in the 
spontaneity of nature. There is nevertheless this slight 
difference between them. 


(«) With Uddàlaka three preponderating elements ara 

Fire, Water and Earth. Of these, in order of time, Fire 

has its root in the Deity, Water has its root 

Uddālaku and vant in Fire. and Earth has its root in Water. 

= Besides, of Fire, the subtilest or finest 

condition is Čther, the material basis of sound; of Water, 

the subtilest condition is air, the material basis of vital breath ; 

and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food, the material 
basis of germ or psyche (manas). 


" (b) For Varuna, on the other hand, the elements are these 
live— Ether (ūkāsn), Air, Fire, Water, and Warth. (Of these, 
in order of time, Ether springs from Brahman ; Air from Ether ; 
Fire from Air; Water from Fire; Earth from Water; herbs 
from Earth; food from herbs; seed from food ; and man 
from seed. Such is the physiological scale, the teleological 
eradation of a natural development from Ether* or** Brahmanas- 
pati’s” nothing to man. 

IL Psychological Aspecl.—Vavuņws agreement with 
Mahidāsa and Aristotle is beyond question. For, as we 


- 
' Taittirīva Upanigad, 11. 1. Cp. Thibunt’s * Vedānta-Sūtras," 5. B. E, Vol. XXXVIII, 
JdU38 — | 
a Ibid, 11.7. The order of succession involved in the conception of the graduni unfolding 
or retraction of relntively unreal olement« of experience into the self-sabsisting, single 
reality in causal or logien | Cp. the views of Bādrāvaņa and Šatkara in the Vedanta Sütrak, 
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know,  Varuna's conception of Brahman is but a pure 


à activity of thought, of thinking upon , 
— And MERI nothing but himself (tapam tapana). It 


is thus indeed that Brahman enjoys bliss 
(ānanda) eternally, The nature of the Divine, as conceived 
by Varuna, is absolutely free,—fearless, invisible, incorporeal, 
undefined, unsupported by anything material! Brahman 
is the first cause; he is one, the one from fear of whom 
the wind blows, and the sun rises. He is again just 
the final cause, the end, the best. The end 
consists in an eternal enjoyment of bliss by 
thinking upon nothing but his own nature. ‘This end is 
beyond all principles. The best thing for the soul to do is 
to approach Brahmau, to unite with the God, to participate 
in the eternal bliss of the Divine, by contemplating on ifs 
eternal nature. But the first requisite, Varuna insists at this 
point, for such a contemplation on the part of the soul is to 
be eompletely free from fear, and to transcend all kinds of 
distinction, obtaining in this world or in our mind. 
With regard to the functions of the soul, too, Varuna's 
resemblance to Mahidāsa and Aristotle is indisputable. For 
in Varuna's opinion, the soul is but # form 
— ES, V the living, body, a complement of the 
organism. The soul is therefore capable of 
development, that is to say, there is a gradation of 
f functions of the soul. The lowest «rade ot activity of 
the soul, the activity which is fundamental to life, is 
nutritive (annamaya). In this respect man is in the same 
predicament with the rest of material nature, Life depends | 
B^ o food, the soul depends on life, and what do we find in - 
nature at. large but ** food resting on food” (annavanannado) pan 
E 8o — declares : Life is food, the body. eats this. food.: z^ 


Le | — 
O Taittirva Upanismd, 11. 7,8. B. E, Vol ri p. 50. "bays, tm —— 
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body depends on life, life depends on the body. This is the 
food depending on food. Let a man therefore by all means 
acquire such food, and let him never refuse hospitality to a 
guest, although a stranger. “If he gives food amply, food is 
given to him amply. If he gives food fairly, food is given 
to him fairly. If he gives food meanly, food is given to him 
meanly.''" 

The next higher forms of activity ef the soul are prana- 
maya*— sense-perception and motor-activity.' Still higher in 
scale are manomaya*—psychical activities in general, those 
of which sense-perception is in some way the foundation. 
Higher than these are Vijiinamaya‘t—a group of activities 
alled by the general name of understanding. And at the 
top of the scale is dnandamaya*—the philosophie contempla- 
tion of the eternally blissful nature of Brahman—the Divine.* 

III. Mystical, Ethical or Aestheti» -aspect.—Varuna's 

original contribution is the conception of 
Qiapbiness is the end happiness (ünanda) as the end of all 
of life, and Bliss the kinds of activity in man and in the world 
summ um bonum. . 

of nature at large. As regards men, begin- 
ning with the enjoyment of food, ending in the enjoyment 
of contemplative joy, nnd including as the intermediate the 
delight in action, locomotion, wife, children, cattle, wealth, 
society, friendship, power, pomp, learning, fame, and the rest, all 
are in various measures but bliss divine.’ Thus we see how the 


teleological instinet which prompted the ancient thinkers of 


India and Greece asserts itself with full force in Varuna's 
conception of bliss which admits of degrees but of no difference 
of kind. This supreme end, the enjoyment of bliss, is not con- 
fined to human nature. The whole of external nature has 


* Taittirīja Upanigad, 111, 7-10, S. B. E., Vol XV, p. 07. 
* Literally, cansisting of nctivities of the senses 

3 Lit. consistiog of activities of thought. 

* Lit. consisting of activities of understanding. 

* Lit. blixafut. Ve 

* Taittiriya Upanigad, H. 2, —IHHT. 6, 

* hid, 11,10. 1-2. 
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her due share in this divine blessing ; delight in rain, power in 
lightning, light in the stars, generation, immortality and joy 
in the ether or Infinite, all these are expressive in various 
measures of the same bliss divine.) This explains clearly 
the reason why Varuna, “in giving the various degrees of 
happiness,...gives us at the same time the various classes of 
human and divine beings." * 

Suppose there is a noble-looking young man who is learned, 
healthy and wealthy. Varuna reckons this as one measure of 
human bliss. One hundred times this human bliss is said to 
be one measure of the bliss of human Gan- 
dharvas (musicians, and likewise of a 
great seer who is free from sensual desires. One hundred times 
this bliss of human Gandharvas is said to he one measure of the 
bliss of celestial Gandharvas, and likewise of a great seer who is 
free from passions. The comparison being thus continued, 
extends up to Brahman and the greatest seer among men, Con 
ceived as the highest pinnacle of blissful nature. Varuņa tells 
us that the blissful nature in man and the blissful nature in 
the sun, are both one.” 

This adhidaivata-adhyatmika—macro-micro-cosmical, cosmo- 
anthropological or physio-psychological par. slism between 
bliss divine and human, can be traced back in its germinal- 
form to the Vedie conceptions of the dual personality of 
the gods, and it is but a corollary of the Séhan or Tattvamēsi 
doctrine of post-Vedic philosophy. The Taittirrya doetrine 
recurs with certain minor changes in the teaching of Yajiia- 
E. valkya,* and seems to have afforded a basis for the J: na a 
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Gradations of bliss. 
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EV. Siksaralli— Educational, Religious or Moral Aspect.— 
The first chapter of the Taittirīva U panisad is a connected 
discourse on the various duties of a religious studentwvho 
has been brought up in the Taittiriya tradition, and « pos- 
feriort, of a person who desires to be faithful to the religious 
instincts of his Aryan forefathers. The eclectic tendency which 
characterises the Taittiriya system as a whole is no less promi- 
nent in its practical aspect. The historical significance and 
value of this Siksépanisad is that it seems to reveal for the 
first time a conscious attempt to conceive a structure upon 
which the entire Brahmanic or orthodox system of the Smritis 
was subsequently super-imposed. It is a literary as well as a 
doctrinal synthesis of the Vedāngas, and on the other hand it 
appears to be the first synthesis of the Varnàsrama ideal in its 
social and religious aspects. 


This spirit of synthesis is enunciated by the Taittirīvas as a 
law of the universe which is manifest everywhere in nature 
striving to maintain a harmony or autonomy in things, keeping 
them in a working order. This law is observed by them in its 
five-fold jurisdictions (paūcasu adhikaranesu), riz.— 

Le Im the material world (adhilokam ), 

2. In. ieshining things (adhijyautisam), 

9. In the world of knowledge (adhividyam y), 

4. In the world of generation (adhiprajam) and 

5. In individual life (adhyātmam). 


The relations of things are illustrated under these five 
heads. ‘To quote their own examples : — 

1. Earth denoting the anterior side of relation (pürva- 
rüpam), and Heaven the posterior (uttararüpam), Void or 
Firmament is the connecting link (sandhi), and Air the in- 
coming, inhibiting, cohesive and mobile element (sandhāna). 

2, Fire denoting the anterior, and Sun the posterior, 
Water is the connecting link and Lightning the in coming 
and in-dwelling element. kad 
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9. Teacher denoting the anterior and Pupil the posterior, 
Knowledge is the connecting link and Instruction the func- 
tional feature. 

4. Mother denoting the anterior and Father the posterior, 
Offspring is the connecting link and Generation the process of 
creation. 

5. Lower maxilla denoting the anterior and upper maxilla 
the posterior, Voice is the connecting link and Articulation 
the out-cominz result. 

These five-fold relations furnish a logical mould into which 
all Brahmanical thoughts can be cast. e.g: 

(a) Relating to syllogism—there must be a parvarapa or 
major premise, a wiferarzpe or minor premise, a sandhi or 
middle term to connect the two, and a sendhana or outcoming 





conelusion, 

(b) Relating to varņāšrama—there must be a pūrrarūpa or 
natural social order of varnas with their distinct functions, a 
uttararūpa or natural development of individual in unison 
with the developmental stages of life (āšramas), a sandhi or 
man in natural development and a sandhāna or performance of 
duties in accordance with rarndsrama ideal. 

(c) Relating to @srama ideal—there must be a parvarapa 
on lower functions of life, annamaya, pranamaya, etc., a uttara- 
rupe or higher functions such as vijadnamaya and anandamaya, 
a sandhi or religious man in the making, and a sendhana or 
perfection of human life. 

The duties to be gone through by the Taittirtya man in the 
making are reserved for discussion in Part III in connexion 
with Mundaka philosophy. Here it remains only to note that 
the Taittiriya teaching which serves as the foundation of entire 
Brahmanism, promulgated in the Sütras and Smritis is logical, 
consistent and comprehensive. If there are any defects in it, 

j^ those pertain to their defective observation of A. rather 
4 than to their mode of reasoning. Se 
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CHAPTER X. 


BALAKI AND AJATASATRU. 


Gārgya Bālāki was known as a thoughtful scholar who 
lived among the Ušīnaras, the Satvat Matsyas, the Kuru- 
Pancālas, and the Kasi-Videhas.  Bālāki was a Brahman, 
vAjātasšatru a warrior, Balaki was a contemporary of 

Yājūavalkya, A jātašatru that of Janaka, King 
Tho contrast be Of Videha;- King Janaka was a patron of 
Meis Tr scelere philosophy. King Ajütasatru was a philo- 
tn EYERI «Mete Sopher. Itissaid that a philosophical discus- 
tener ta diee odes" sion was held between Bālāki and Ajatasatru. 

"The Kausitaki Upanisad ' and the Brihad 
Aranyaka * furnish two accounts of the same. ‘These are not 
without some important variations, as Prof. Max Müller 
notices, but on the whole to the same purpose. Tt is evident 
from both the records that the main objeet of the discussion was 
to determine the nature of soul and its abode in the universe 
and in man.; "Further, in the self-same discussion, Bālākivplays 
the part; of a philosophical maniac, and \Ajatasatru that of a 
doctor, a physiologist, who cures him. ) 

Bālāki, for instance, meditates on the soul (purusa) in the 
sun, while |Ajatasatru regards the sun only as a great, power- 
ful, shining object of nature, the source of life and light. 
Balaki begins then to meditate on the soul in the moon, while 
j,Ajütasatru regards the moon only as the source of animal 
seed) Balaki comes next to meditate on the soul in lightning, 
while lAjātasatru regards lightning only as a brilliant form of 


* 1V.1-20 
nd Il. 1-20, 
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fire or heat (electrical phenomenon). Pussing over the soul 
in efher, air, fire and water, Balaki fastens his mind for a 
while on the soul in the mirror (ādarša), while} Ajātašatru 
regards that only as a reflection (pratirüpa).) After meditating 
on the soul in the echo, in the sound that follows a man, in 
the shadow, Būlāki concentrates his mind on the soul, 
» embodied (šārīrah), on the self-conscious reason (prajūā), on the 
soul in the rizht eye, on that in the left eye, one after the other. 


But having failed to convince the King, Bālāki demands at last 


an answer from him. | Ajātašatru offers this answer to Bālāki : 
The complete fact of a living being is Prāņa—Life. Prana 
is to be conceived as the embodied soul (šārīrah). Prajūā, or 
Reason is in Life, just as a razor is fitted in à razor case, or as 
fire in the arani wood. There are arteries (nādī) of the heart 
called Hitā, small as a hair divided a thousand times. These 
arteries are filled with a thin fluid of various colours — white, 
black, yellow, red, and extend from the heart towards all 
parts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails. During 


sound sleep the livinz, conscious soul dwells in these arteries | 


of the heart. 
| This is the answer of Ajatasatru according to the Kaugītaki 


8 — of the above Dialoguc. The Brihad Aranyaka. version 
is silent about fluid and colours, but adds that there are 
72.000 arteries. During sleep. the soul moves forth through — 


these arteries and rests in the surrounding body. Its move- 


ment is analogous to that of a spider along its thread. « 
Lastly, there is a parallel passage in the Chūndogya 
. Upanisad which, is equally silent about the thin fluid, but 









E rates the erown of the head, thus connecting “the mort 
* ver - pire with the immortal or higher centre, | 
o this passage, the arteries of the —— 

gala) substance, of pā Liebe. and 
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adds that there are 101 arteries iu all. One of these pene- 










CHAPTER XI. 


YAJNAVALKYA. 


The pronouncement of Erasmus about Seneca applies very 
well to Yājūavalkya. Judged by the standard of post-Vedic 
period, Yājūavalkya is pre-Buddhistic and 
—— CRINE, obige by that of pre-Buddhistie and later 
limes, he is post-Vedic. It may truly be 
said, therefore, of Yājūavalkya that with him the thought of 
the post-Vedic period is closed, and that of subsequent ages 
is implied. Manifold interests—religious, speculative, moral, 
social—centre round his person. ad 
On the one hand, Uddālaka's biological speculations, 
Ajatasatru’s physiological researches, Varuna's conception of 
bliss (ānanda) as the summum bonum of life Dadhyāc Atbar- 
vapa's doctrine of honey (madhu-vidyā),* Pratardana's psycho- 
logy? and transcendental ethics," Sāņdilya's views on will and 
belief, Jābāla's conception of Brahman as light, Jaivwli's — 
distinction between the good and the bad soul, Gārgyāyaņa's 
doctrine of immortality," Mahidāsa's conceptions of matter 
and form,"—all these make a fitting introduction to, and are 
harmoniously combined in Yājūavalkya"s Doctrine of Double 
Negation, of “ No No" (Néti Nóti)." 
^ Brihad Arayyaka Upanigad, III V. 2s, 
* Ibid, IV. 3. 20, IV, 4 9. 
* Jbid, LIL 9. 28 , TV. 3. 32.33. 
* Ibid, 11. 5. 1-18. 
^ fhid, LV, 8, 29-90: Bight ja inseparable from the weer; emelling from the smeller ; 
knowing from the knower, 
* Ibid, IV. 4. 22; Soul as the immortal, intelligible essence doss neither wax by good 
works ner waue by ovil 
t qid, WV, 4, 5. 
* pid, IV. 4. 7. x 
* Pid, IV. 4. A. 8. 
6 didi, IV. 4 22s 
(4 did, IN. 3. 99. - 
'* bid, 11.3.60; HE 9, 20; 1V. 4, 22, IV. 6. 15. 
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And on the other hand, Yājūavalkyu anticipates the Epi- 
cureanism of Ajita, Buddha's conception of Sünya, the 
Vedanta of Badarayana, the Maya doctrine of Sankara, and 
the ethical and social problems of Mahavira and Buddha. 

The fact need hardly be mentioned that with Yājūavalkya 
is immortalised the name of King Janaka Vaideha, the most 
renowned patron of philosophy.* It is moreover with Yājūa- 
valkya that the names of two Indo-Aryan mothers—Gārgi 
Vacaknavi and Maitreyi—are so intimately associated. (Of 
them, Maitreyi was one of the two wives of Yājūavalkya, 
his other wife being Katyayani. Kātyāyani did not so much ™ 
care for her husband's speculative dream as Maitreyi. 
She was content and occupied with her household problems 
and domestic politics) In the estimation of the author of R 
the Yājūavalkya-Upanisad, Gārgi's was a more philosophically 
trained mind than Maitreyi's. However, both Gargi and 
Maitreyi prove that womew; of India were not altogether 
indifferent and inactive at the time, when the whole kingdom 
of Janaka, nay, the whole 6 
"ec clash of philoso 










ne battles. It is * that the 
eloquent GM engaged Yàajnavalkya twice * in such a contest. 
The two questions whieh she put to him seem to have been 
very skilfully “ warped and woofed.4 \On the other hand,» 
the tender-hearted Maitreyi was bewildered at a covered 
attack of materialism on the part of her husband., 

The Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad records a great many 
names of others who gave battle to Yājūavalkya. Among. 
them, Sākalya is said to have asked Yājūavalkya this ques- —- 
3. fons : Where does the heart abide PT Yajñavalkya EM ; 


* de Brihad Arapyaks, IL 4.12; IV. 6. 16. “Ida mahad adbhütenr din | 
ARET, ee evaitebhyo | VRAKI samatthāya *Anyevanu. vinagyatt; 1 
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Ahallika ! if fae heart were anywhere but in us, then erther 
dogs might eat it or birds might tear it. ‘This is apparently 
a story, a story that reminds us of the Surisumāra Jātaka, 
in whieh a bie-belliel but poor-witted crocodile is censured 
by an intelligent monkey in these words: O fool! if 
my heart were suspended from the fig-tree, it would 
have been smashed to pieces as I go up and down the 
tree, | 
In treating of Yājūavalkva's philosophy. it is fundament- 
ally necessary to sift the sources of informa- 
formate ree 9 in- tion. Our main authority is the Brihad 
Aranvaka Upanisad of which there are two 
somewhat different recensions now extant. 'Fhere is besides 
a whole Upanisad entitled the! Yajiavalkya-Samhita, consist- 
ing of some twelve chapters. It is written entirely in verse, 
and from beginning to end is a Dialogue between Yājūavalkya 
and Gargi./ It is evidently a later composition, embodying 
the later development of Yajnavalkya's speculations. Another 
text, generally known as the Yājūavalkya-Smriti contains a 
number of semi-legal, semi-moral injunetions of Yājūavalkya. 
This text, as its title shows, belongs to the Smriti class, and 
ranks almost with the Institutes of Manu. Perhaps, in one 
respect, its place is higher than that of the Manu-Smriti, if 
we consider the wide influenee which Mitaksarā, the 
commentary on the Yājūavalkya-Smriti, exercises all 
over India, except Bengal, where the Dayabhaga system 
appears in some respects to be a powerful rival. But 
the Smriti, as we now have it, seems to belong to a later 
period than that to which Yājūavalkya himself may be 
supposed to belong. Nevertheless, it does not seem impos- 
sible that some of the important injunctions which this 
Smriti embodies may have come originally from Yājūavalkya 
himself. For the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad embodies what 
Yajüavalkya had taught before his retirement from the world. 
Supposing that the age for his retirement was between fifty and 
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fifty*five, and that he was alive some vears afterzZit, is it not 


reasonable to surmise that a great mind such/as Yajnhavalkya 
should leave a few legal and moral injunctions for the 
guidance of his posterity ? The loné-cherished tradition 
which ascribes the injunctions to Ynjnavalkva may bring 
home, we believe, one great truth regarding his philosophy, 
namely, that it is dominated throughout . by a kind of 
practical or ethical end. But there are points in which 
his philosophical predilection is stronger than his ethical 
tendency. S 
Now, as regards the Brihad Aranyaka U panisad itself, we 
have much reason to question the reliability of its eyidence 
here and there. The work is not à homogeneous whole, At 
the most it is a compilation. What concerns us is that it 
puts a world of views into the mouth of Yājūavalkya. But 
his own views are so deeply stamped with his personality that 
we can discriminate at once those which are personal to him 
from those which are not. We are inclined to eonsider the 
Dialogue between Yājūavalkya and Maitreyī as our best and 
- safest authority to rely upon. This Dialogue occurs twice in 
the same U panisad.: 


His PHILOSOPHY. 


| When we read and ponder over the famous Dialogue be- 
e tween Yājūavalkyā and his wife Maitreyī, the first impression, . 
and that which remains, is that Yajüavalkya's is the praeti- 
cal mind of Socrates proceeding to the abstract thinking of 
aap or it may well be that his is a Platonic mind learning 
ocratic. In formulating “ a pure dogma of soul, " he 
E us qa seeks to combine all that is visionary witb all that 
ds get and all that is subtle with all that is ennobling. In 
every direction we find that he endeavours to prepare for the ' 
mind the steps. leading up from the lowest to the — 
EE. ar | : * 
E s i mmm —* we in pde ee | 
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the worst to the very best. And as we advance step hy step, 
we feel as though it were a journey from darkness into light. 
But once we have reached the ethereal heizht of the eternal 
light, and look down, we find, to our great wonder, that now 
even the very darkness partakes of the nature of light, false- 
hood of truth, ignorance of knowledge, enmity of love, theft 
of honesty, sorrow of joy, pain of bliss, and death of immor- 
tality. Such is the charm of Yajnavalkya's doctrine of soul! 
1. Self-love (atina-kama ). 

(Now we proceed to consider the above-mentioned Dialogue 
between Yājūavalkya and Maitreyl’ This Dialogue opens 
really with the problem of self-love.' Yajiavalkya seems 
to have maintained that self-love lies at the foundation, is 
the spring of all kinds of love. Love is therefore in its 

Between the i», Nature egoistic : it begins with the love of 
stinct of self-preserva- gelf, —(witb the instinct of self-preservation,*) 
tion and love of God M M > 
there is no difference and reaches a terminātion in the love of 
TT Self, that is, of God (Brahman). Conjugal 
love, the love of children, wealth, cattle, class, society, gods, 
creatures, religion and scripture, patriotism, philanthropy,—all 
are in various degrees the same love of self,—the self-love ín 
special forms. 

Love is for Yājūavalkya the cheerful heart that finds 
everything cheerful in the world. As Yājūavalkya puts it, 
a wife is not dear (priya) that we may love the wife ; but 
because we love the self, therefore a wife is dear ; and so as 
to everything else. Even the love of God is not an excep- 
tion to this rule. As for the love of God, however, there is 

this difference that, while in all other forms of love, the. 
‘object is something other than the self, the love of God 
does not recognise anything but self for its object. The love 
of God is what may be called in modern phraseology love 
‘for love’s sake, in as much as God dwells, according to 
de o * Bethad Arapyake Upanirad, 11, 4. 5 ; LV, 5,5, ^ 

| : * Did, IV. 41,3; IV. 1 ^ 
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Yajnavalkya, in love (kama-ayatana), nay, God is love 
(Kama ).' 

Moreover, in all other forms of love, there being no 
complete gratification of desire, perfect bliss (paramānanda) 
is not attainable by them. Whereas, in the love of God, 
there being nothing more to wish for, the result is perfect 
bliss. The love of God is in its nature all-embracing, it 
comprehends within itself all other forms of love. Thus this 
altruism, the love of God, is just the expansion or consumma- 
tion of self-love. 


2. Desire (Kūma). 


With Yājūavalkya this altruism, the love of God,—love 
for loves sake, is not different in kind from the self-love 
which is implanted in our nature. For every 
Between sensunl ile- " . i ; 
sires and the'desire for 1Orm Of love is in itself a type of desire,— 
e bere is ^ desire the gratification of which is happiness 
| (and the non-fulfilment of which is sorrow). 
For instance, when a man desires a woman, and a son resem- 
bling him is born of her, it is happiness." In all other types 
of desire the consequence is either happiness or sorrow. 
Whereas, in the case of the desire for the self, there being no 
fear of disappointment, the result is always happiness. There- 
fore, giving up all kinds of sensual desire, we should desire 
only to love, to seek, to know the self. For to love the self 
means to love God, and to love God means to desire knowledge, - 
bliss and immortality, because God is all this. Negatively, 
then, not to love the self means not to love God, and not to 
love God means to welcome ignorance, doubt, delusion, hunger 
and thirst, and sorrow and pain and decay and death? We 
must seek the self. For to seek the self is to seek God, and. 
' Brihad Aragyaka Upanigad, 111, 9. 11, | 

> Ibid, 1V. 1.8. kust tu adīt eos 
| * qoid, IIL 5, 1 $^ 
p 7 
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to seek God is to seek for knowledge and bliss and immorta- 
lity. We must also know the self. For to know the self is 
to know God, and to know God is, on the one hand, to shake 
off doubt and ignorance, to rise above all desires for sons and 
wealth and worlds! ; and, on the other hand, to know, to seek, 
to obtain, to enjoy all that is desirable. Once more, we must 
know the self. For in Yājūavalkva's opinion, he who knows 
it, does not attach himself to evil action; but being un- 
perturbed, subdued, restrained, patient, and colleeted, he sees 
self in self, and all of self. Evil does not overcome him, he 
overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him, he burns all evil. 
Sinless, stainless, doubtless, he becomes a Brahman. This is 
(the attainment of) the Brahma-world.* 

Now, knowledge and ignorance, bliss and sorrow, immorta- 
lity and death, being contradictory of each other, in seeking 
the one, we must abandon the desire for the other. ‘lo seek 
knowledge or bliss or immortality is to seek Goa, to desire the 
self, that is, to be above all desires for sons and wealth and 
worlds. Thus when we desire the self, then we seek, reach 
the state of God, that is, the end of all desires, of all seeking 
(esanà). 

Here the expression * the end of all desires’ is ambiguous. 
Obviously it means to Yājūavalkya that when we reach the 

end of all desires, then the mind no more 
. dod tbe — desires sons or wealth or worlds. But 
There may be an end it does not certainly mean to him tbat the 
of desires, but no end E < M 
to the act of desiring. mind ceases at any time from desiring or the 
act of seeking. The mind then desired other 


abjedis and now it is desiring itself; that is all. Besides, in 


' Worlds niv enumerated generally as three —that of men, that of fathers, that of gada, 
The first cau be gained by m son, the second tix Karma or sserifice ( ynjfia ), and the third 
by vidyā or knowledge, Brihad . AÁranynka Upenigad, L 5. 18. YAjüavalkyu adds the 
Brahrin-world to these three. 

7 Ibid, iv. 4. 28: nu lipvate kurunņā pipakênêti lasmi svam viech@oto dānis nparstas 
titikguly »niAlito bhut&traduyóvátmáanim sirvan — | yosynti V Aa vipāpo virajo 
vjolidyin. CHI bhavatyé ya — 
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this transition—if transition we may call it, from desiring 
other objeets into desirinz the self, there is elimination of this 
or that object, but not of the thought-activity called desiring 
or the act of seeking. He is therefore He, desiring is desiring, 
and it makes no difference to the thought-activity called 
desiring, whether we desire this or that,—sons or wealth or 
worlds or Brahman. In accordance with Yājūavalkya's view, 
then, the Deity is like Aristotle's actus purus, the pure activity 
of thought, the thinking upon thought, the desiring of the 
desirable, the knowing of the knowable, the enjoyment of the 
enjoyable, and so forth. This being the case, that which is 
given into our power, that which is in our free-will, is not to 
eliminate from the mind the thought-activity called desiring 
or the act of seeking, but only to eliminate one object by 
substituting for it another. And it is in this process of elimi- 
nation and substitution, indeed, that the idea of gradual 
sublimation consists. So Yājūavalkya said to Kahola Kausī- 
takeya: A desire for sons is desire (esaņā; for wealth, a desire 
for wealth is desire for worlds. These two are desires indeed, 
A Brahman, therefore, after he has completed his Vedie studies 
—after erudition (pánditya), wishes to indulge in folly ' (i.e., 
to he wise by marrying); after he has aceomplished the duty 
of a father, and previously that of a student, he wishes to 
become a Muni—silent thinker ; and after he bas done with the 
duty of a Muni, and previously those of a father and a student 
he wishes to become a ‘Brahman, a philosopher. who appre- 
hends the nature of Brahman, the Divine. By whatever 3 
means, he becomes a Brāhman, he remains. such i indeed. 
> Everything except this highest ER of ME Divine 
J n8 Mure LE of evil. | T — 
inds us Ak once of Mabidasa’s T nt 
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Whatever he reaches, he desires_to go beyond. When he 
reaches the heaven, the celestial region, he desires to go beyond. 
If he should reach the heavenly world, he would desire still 
to go beyond.' Mahidāsa's meaning is that this desiring of the 


immortal by the mortal constitutes the greatness of man 
and his ultimate aim. 


3. Good aud Evil ( Puņya- Papa). 


In inquiring into Yājūavalkya's conceptions of good and 
evil, we must by no means lose sight of the distinction which 
| he draws between a man of desire and ik 
A man of desire and 

a man of no desire Man of no desire, that is to say, between 

defined, vatos ste 
à bad and a good, a mortal and an immortal 
soul. A man of desire is he who desires sons or wealth or 
the worlds of men, fathers and gods, while a man of no desire 
is he who desires only the self, that is, only the. world of 
Brahman. In the Brahma-world there is nothing material, 
nothing conditional, but whatever there is, is immaterial and 


absolute. None the less, there is between the Brabma-world. 


and other worlds no difference of kind but of degree. 
According to Yājūavalkya, whatever lands us in doubt, 
darkness, delusion, dualism and ignorance, and increases 
p: hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death 
peon of good - is evil; and that which makes us free from 
all tbese, and leads to knowledge, bliss and 


immortality i is „good. A man is like this or like that— noble or 


wicked, virtuous or sinful—acéording as he acts and behaves. 
Jt, is therefore well said: A man is of desire. As ds his 
" desire, so is his will. As is his will, so is his 
His doctrine of action. Andas he acts, so he attains.’ In 


Karma, 
te) 4 this connexion Yājūavalkya also quotes the 


3 Bribad Aragyaka Upanisad; IV. 4. 6. Tad vad otad idum mayodemnyn iti, Vathākāri 
yathācārī tathā bhavati ; mādhukārī nādhu bhavati pāpukari pūpo bhavnti.. 


-F Jbid, IV. 4. 6: Atha khnlvühul): kámnmoyn evāyurh purugana iti. So yuibakümo bhavati 


tat pitur bhavati. Yat ritur bhavati tat karma karate. Yat. karma kurute tad nbhisam- 
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following maxim from some unknown source: A man attains 
with his action the object to which his mind is attached. 
And after having reached the end (reaped the fullest 
consequence), of what was done here, he returns again from 
that world to this world of action.' 
This applies to a man of desire, one who desires sons or 
The highest good is Wealth or the worlds of men, fathers and 
eue uo goon end. gods, that is to sav, one who is involved in 
“ski ig |. materiali! y and conditionality,—is in the 
midst of knowledge and ignorance, jov and sorrow, death and 
immortality. He is not fitted, as Gārgyāyana pointed out 
/ long before, for the Brahma-world, the realm of absolute 
knowledge, bliss and immortality. For it is only he who does 
not desire, who is free from desire (niskāma), who has obtained 
the desirable (apta-kama), or who desires only the self (atma- 
kama), being Brahman goes to Brahman. “Hence it follows 
that, according to Yājūavalkya, the highest good is something 
beyond both good and evil, both knowledge and ignorance, joy 
lā sorrow, death and immortality. 
Yājūavalkya"s conceptions of bliss are essentially the same 
as those of Varuna. ‘The points of difference 
are these; Varuna’s list of gods begins with 
Gandharvas, while Yàjnavalkya's list with 
Fathers. For Varuņa a Srotriya among men should be free from 
desires (akāma-hata), while Yājūavalkya adds a new element : 
he must also be free from fault or sin (avrijino).* Yājūavalkya 
gives a beautiful illustration of his conception of the final 
bliss, of the enjoyment of the enjoyable: “As a man, when 
embraced by a beloved wife, knows nothing that is without, 
d nothing that is within, "' 


7 et Brihad Ārsngaka. SU pani, Ys * 6. Reels Sse vers saba Karmaņš. lingam mano 
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4. Knowledge (Vidya). 


Yajnavalkya’s conceptions of Vidya and a-Vidya, know- 
ledge and ignorance are in a sense diametrically opposed. 
For knowledge is to him faith (Sraddha), 
while ignorance is doubt (vicikitsā) ; know- 
ledge is light (jyotis), ignorance is darkness 
(tamas) ; knowledge is truth (satya), ignorance is falsehood 
(anrita) ; knowledge is virtue, ignorance is sin ; knowledge is 
bliss (Ananda), ignorance is sorrow (Soka) ; knowledge is im- 
mortality (amritatva), ignorance is death (mrityu). To this 
we may add : knowledge is universal, ignorance is conditional ; 
knowledge is necessary, ignorance is contingent. 
In fact, knowledge implies in Yājūavalkya's language 
the knowledge of God, that is to say, the knowledge of know- 
ledge, for God is all knowledge (jūāna, 
prajná); and ignorance implies that which 
is not such knowledge, the opposite or want 
of the knowledge of God. Gol is what really is (satya), and 
not-God is what is not (anrita). That which really is, is 

Vl oneness (ekatā), the unity of God and soul, Therefore, the 
‘true knowledge consists in the full recognition of the truth 
“Tam He" (sóham) What is really not + That which is 
really not is duality, the distinction between self and not-self, 
between good and evil, desire and not-desire, anger and not- 
anger, dear and not-dear, between knowledge and not-know- 
ledge, truth and falsehood, right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, moral and immoral, between God and soul, world 
and men, a father and not-a-father, worlds and not-worlds, 
gods and not-gods, Vedas and not. Vedas, a thief and not-a- 
thief, a murderer and not-a-murderer, à Caņdāla and not-a- 
Caņdāla, a Paulkasa and not-a-Paulkasa, a recluse (šramaņa) 
and not-a-recluse, a hermit (tāpasa) and not-a-hermit.' 


Knowledge and ig- 
norance contrasted. 


Definition of the 
term knowledge, 


* Brihad Aranynaka Upanigad, IV, 3. 22 ; eto. 


x È are breathed forth from, are revealed by, and are therefore the 
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“This dualism, this logomachy, the verbal distinction of 
this from that, is recognised by, or rather is the creation of 
Psychological theory 1081C, and logie is with Yajnavalkya that 

oe —— regard wrangling about words which "is mere 
weariness of the tongue " (vāco viglāpanam). 
The ultimate knowledge is beyond the reach of mere logic. 
It is clearly implied in his expressions that the greatest logical 
doctrine is the principle of contradiction. But this principle 
which admits of no application to his conception of ultimate 
knowledge—the doctrine of * No No." He certainly means to 
say that knowledge is not possible except in and through reason. 
What he seems to have maintained, on the other hand, is that 
the ultimate psychological fact is the one-ness of mental 
processes. For, considered from the psychological point of 
view, even what we call doubting is in itself a process of the 
mind, a seeking after truth,—an act of thinking which is not 
different in kind from the pure cognition or thinking upon 
thought. The real fact is this eternal activity of thought,' 
and the truth is that all activities ranging from the bare 
sensation to the pure cognition are in various degrees the same 
activity of the Divine thinking in man, or as Yājūavalkya 
would have expressed it, the self-activity in special forms. 

Viewed under this aspect, ignorance becomes trans- 
muted into knowledge, doubt into faith, darkness into light, 
falsehood into truth, multiplicity into unity. Furthermore, 
viewed in this light of the knowledge of God, language, liter- 

ature, scripture, history, fables, myths, cosmogony, Upanisads, 
Sūtras and expositions, all appear to be, in themselves, a kind 
of knowledge. These are the various manifestations of know- 

ledge, the subjects of study, the objects of knowledge, and all 
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Whether by the study of the Veda or by sacrifice, penance 

and fasting, the Brahmans seek to know Brahman.’ But we 

must not forget that with him the highest knowledge consists 

in the universal recognition of the truth of the dictum * I am 
e" (sóharn ). 


(a) God (Braiman). 


If knowledge be rightly conceived as the knowledge of 
God, we ought to inquire, who is God? To Yājñavalkya God 
is the Deity (devatā), the Unity (advaita), the 
Light, the Divine, the Knowledge, the Bliss, 
fhe Immortality. ‘The Deity is the first root, the first cause, 
the principle of all motion, the reason for all change, the 
creator (visvakrit), the protector (bhūta-pāla) the undecaying 
one (aksara), at whose command heaven and earth stand apart, 
at whose command the rivers flow, and by whose ordination 
men praise the charitable, the gods follow the sacrificer, and 
the fathers love the durvi-offering.* In the imperishable one 
there is nothing either rough or refined, short or long, red or 
white. The Divine is without shadow, without darkness, 
without air, ether, toughness (touch), taste, smell, eyes, ears, 
speech, mind, breath, and yet the Divine is the life of life, the 
eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind." The 
immortal is immeasurable, has no within or without.' (od is 
undecaying time,” is eternity : He is one, one only withont a 
second. 

Brahman is Being (sat), the most real of all things real. The 
Brahma-world is the realm of absolute existence. But Brahman 
is also tyad, that which emanates from Being. The nature 
of Brahman is eternally free,—free from all fear, doubt, 

` * Bribad Aranyaka Upanişad, ITI. 5. 1. 
-* Ibid, 111. 8. 9, 
* Ibid, IV. 4. 18. 


* Ibid, HI. 8. 8. 
; Ibid, AV. 4, 16. 


Theology. 
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delusion, ignorance, hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death. 
That is to sav, Brahman is pure knowledge, pure bliss, pure 
immortality. Moreover, the Divine essence is one (eka). 
Therefore the diversity of things finds its best explanation in 
this unity of cause. If experience brings home that the prin- 
ciple of life (prana, spirit) animates a living body, a tree, for 
instance, that principle itself requires an explanation, and the 
explanation is in God, and not in Matter, because apart from 
God Matter is altogether lifeless. The Divine is besides all- 
embracing in its nature, like an ocean, all finite things are 
contained within its infinity, all small things within its great- 
ness In the Deity there is nothing passive, no imperfection, 
and accordingly no idea of Matter attaches to him. 

God is immanent (antaryāmin), for he is in all things, as 
all things are in him. God is transcendent, for he is above 
all duality, all plurality, all increase and decrease,' all that is 
material. Lastly, God is a pure activity of thought: ** Unseen, 
but seeing ; unheard, but nearing; unperceived, but perceiv- 
ing; unknown, but knowing. * 

Like Locke’s Substance, Yājūavalkya"s conception of God 
is a bundle of negations. All predieations therefore that one 

E CUN aii IA rensonably make about God are negative, 
by a finite mind. How No No (néti nēti),* neither this nor that. This 
—— view being logically worked out, comes to 
this. The infinite is beyond the comprehension of a finite 
mind. It is therefore only an infinite mind, a mind without 
any idea of the many or plurality,’ that ean indeed comprehend 
the infinite. There is only this one way of apprehending the 
eternal Being that ean never be proved? or measured, namely, 
to know that it is puxe, beyond ether or space, the unborn one, 


* Brihad Aranyaka Upaniend, IV. 4. 23. 

“fid, 111. 7. 23; III, 8. 11. S, B. E., XV, pp. 136, 138, 

3 Thid, IV. 4 20. © 

+ fbid, IV. 4 19. manaxaivànudraptavynm nēha nūnānti kíficans, 5 dc 
TV. 1041. dar ap: 
L.C ^ Apmimiyan, ibid, LV. 4. 20. | : 
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great and immutable.' ‘This implies a nezative way of know- 
ing God, namely, not to indulge in many words, ** for thaf is 
mere weariness of the tongue." * 
But we must know God, because without a knowledge of 
him, we know really nothinz. We must know God, because 
when we know God, nothing more remains 
—— God to be known. We shall know Ged, because 
he is that perfect model of knowledge, 
bliss and immortality which the mind may copy, in 
order to complete our knowledge, to perfect our conduct; 
to confirm our faith, to stimulate our charitable feeling, 
to increase our joy, and to save us from death. In 
other words, we shall know God, because he is not 
only the first, but also the best (prathamóttama)—he is the 
end. The end is, as we saw, threefold,—knowledge, bliss 
and immortality. With Yajnavalkya, too, knowledge is first, 
for without knowledge life is of no use. If the good be such, 
it would further follow that we must know God, because no one 
desires to be in doubt, to be ignorant, unhappy, and mortal. 
But how shall we know him? First, as Mahidāsa and Ariş- 
totle did: God is the pure activity of thought; and secondly, 
as Uddālaka did: The Deity is one, one only, without a second. 
Above all, we must recognise with Yājūavalkya this dictum: 
“Tam He” (Sóham). | 


(b) The Soul (atma). 


Like his conception of God, Yājūavalkya's conception 
SPARS PCS of soul is a synthesis of the speculations of 
previous thinkers, and yet not without 

an original stamp of its own. ln agreement with the 
earlier thinkers, and also to a certain extent, with his contem- 
porary Ajātašatru, Yajnavalkya radically distinguished, in one 
sense at all events, Prajüa, the intelligent principle, from 


| Virajal parā ākāšād aja ātuvā mahbáün dhruval. 
* Brihad Aronyaka, 1V. 4 21. 
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Praya, spirit, breath, the principle of life. Life is called 
Satira, the embodied soul,—a term corresponding to jīvātmā, 
the living orinciple. Life or the embodied soul is compared 
by an earlier thinker to “a horse attached to a cart,"' Life 
is joined to the body, just as a horse is voked to a cart, This 
means that Life is in its nature something totally different and 
accordingly separable from the body. Life is the essential 
form of the soul. That is to say, apart from the conscious 
activities, the soul is just this principle of Life. 

Ajütasatru maintained, as we saw, that Prajna is 
in life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or as fire in the 
arani wood. In the language of Yajnavalkya, Life is sur- 
mounted by, loaded with, Prajna vw, * And we may put it 
thus: the soul is something superadded to Life. With Yājūa- 
valkva, the fundamental fact is this Life, the embodied 
soul, and the soul in the strict sense is a pure mass of con- 
sciousness (vijhāna-ghana),* the intelligible essence of a living 
body, and also, as we might express it, a pure activity of 
thought. 

Together with Prana and Prajna, Yājūavalkya inherits from 

.the past the conceptions of Purusa, the incorporeal reflex or 

shadowy double of the corporeal, the immortal essence of 
the mortal, the immaterial soul in the material body. The 
pupil of the eye may be taken asa visible pattern of this 
soul, the divine person. 

As we observed in connexion with Bālāki and Ajāt 

,T qne of the thinkers of the post-Vedie period did not succeed, 
in spite of their great wealth of philosoph 
* dum “cal abstractions, in getting rid of a partly 
Ri * animistic and partly poetic notion of the 
| But when we seriously inquire into the ——— a 
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physiological knowledge is accountable for it. Just as there 
is a person, the seer, in the eye, so there is „a person in every 
organ of sense, in every particle of marrow, in every living 
cell. Thus the soul is the seer, while the eye is the instrument 


of seeing; the soul is the speaker, the tongue is the instru- 


ment of speaking ; the soul is the hearer, the ear is the instru- 
ment of hearing ; the soul is the thinker, the mind is to it 
the Divine vision. In other words, the soul is the life of 
life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the 
mind.* 


The Divine person, whose breath is life, body is intelligence, 


form is light, and the eye is the mind, is conceived as the 
master of a house, the ruler of all* This person is the same 
as that in the dise of the sun. It is sometimes compared 
to a tiny, lonely bird (hamsa), which, like Wordsworth’s 


skylark, soars up, during sleep (susupti), into the ethereal- 


region of eternal light, and descends, when the sleep is over, 
to its lower nest,’ this material world, the perishable body. 
The ethereal region of eternal light is the heart (hridaya)? 
which is also conceived as the city of Brahman (Brahma- 
pura)! In this city there are two lakes, Ara and Nya. _ There 
is a third lake called Airammadiya between these two. — 


is in the city of Brahman an asvattha tree which showers | 


down soma, and there is in this third lake a lotus which is the 
seat of Brahman. ‘The city of Brahman is unconquerable 


(aparajita), and the hall of Brahman is built by Prabhu or 


Vibhu. This account of the city of Brahman occurs in the 
Chāndogya Upanisad, and recurs with some variations in the 


! Chándogya Upanigad, VIII. 13. 4-5. 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanigad, IV. 4. 15. E i 

^ Ibid, 1V. 4. 22. 

* Ibid, IV, 9. 12. 

* Chandogya U pan , Vi, 9. 3. 

* Cf. Leibnite’s * duy. of God '" us distingnished from St. — civica ēku The 
Monadology (R. Latta's translation ), p. 207. e 

* Chündogyn Upanisad, VILL & 3. ry vē 
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language of Gārgyāyaņa. Yājūavalkya himself alludes to a 
| playground * (ārāma), and affirms: one may see the playground 
= Of soul, the Divine person, but never itself." This means 


that soul is incorporea] or immaterial. Now to return to the 
simile of the bird. 





= During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, and all 
fancies, foolish imaginings, and representative cognitions of 
* the mind are over, Soul, the lonely bird, 
“= The theory of sleep. = o M a : 
z " living in the cavity of the heart, rises above 
e — 
the material, gets beyond the sensuous, and moves about in 


ye serenity (samprasāda) in the ethereal region of eternal light, 

assuming its true form, singing its own music, viewing its own 

M n: vision, hearing its own voice, smelling its own scent, enjoying 

its own bliss, thinking its own thought. Hitherto the soul 

is unconscious (asarhjūi), in the sense that it is above all 

- duality, i.e., not conscious of anything material, conditional, 
perishable, painful, and delusive, 

But immediately after the sleep is over, the soul awakes, 
| becomes conscious (sainjūāna), and then, as the master of the 
» house, it commands all the members, the senses, to awake 

and arise. This latter function of the soul was described 
Y ie by Mahidasa as commanding (ajnüna)| The communica- 

tion is the easiest possible. For the arteries, capillaries, veins, 
| "and also perhaps nerves extend from the heart towards all 
„ parts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails? With 

the awakening of the cognitive consciousness (vijnana), 
3 n previous cognitions, sense-perceptions, motor-activity and 
F actions, and also the reminiscence or past impressions (pūrva- 
|. Pprajūā) overtake the soul. The soul then becomes, in the 
T ! 
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Yājūavalkya broadly conceives three states of the soul, 
Waking, dream and corresponding to three worlds. The three 
birth, "wel moment states are the waking state (jāgrat), 
nag that of dream (svapna), and that of 
sleep (susupti). The three worlds are enumerated as 
this world, the intermediate world, and the world beyond.’ 
The connexion or continuity of these three states, and of these 
three worlds is sought in the life of the soul. Yājūavalkya 
accepts and explains this expression of an unknown but 
earlier thinker*: The soul is a bank and a boundary. 
The soul is a bank and a boundary. Yājūavalkya's interpre- 
tation of this dictum is very simple. Just as a fish swims 
along two banks of a river, so does the soul move along the 
two states—sleeping and waking. Or, as a faleon or any 
other bird, after it has roamed nbout in the air, becomes tired, 
and folding its wings, descends to its nest, so does the Soul 
hasten from the waking state to sleeping. Between these two 
states there is an intermediate state, the dreaming.* 

In the waking state, the soul becomes united with all 
evils, senses, desires, and all the rest, in fact, works under 
conditions foreign to its nature, ^ When in the intermediate 
state, the soul finds itself in between 
the waking state nnd sleeping.’ Indeed, 
the dreaming soul moves along these two states, ‘ as if 
thinking, as if moving.“ Going up and down in its dream, 
the soul imagines manifold shapes for itself, either rejoicing 
with women, or laughing with friends, or witnessing 


Drenminy, 


' Chandogya Upanisnd, VIII. 4. 1 
* Setu = literally, bridge, embankment. Bank ie the rendering of Max Müller. 
* 


* Maryūdā. 





* farjhánam anvavakramati sa ega jhal »avijháno bhavati (Madhynndinn reading). 
Ibid, 4.2. 
Brihad Árnpynkn Upanigad, IV. 3. 18. 
Ibid, IV. 3, 1%. 
ibid, IV. 3. 8. i e. 
Ibid, V | 
Ibid, 13V. 35. 7. 
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terrific sights. The soul is then out from the chamber 
of'the heart for sport, and passes along the arteries, 
 eapillaries, veins, and also perhaps nerves, connecting 
the heart with various organs of sense. Now while dreaming, 
the soul sees, as if, some one kills it, some one overpowers it, 
as if, an elephant chases it, as if it falls into a well.* All 
these are the mere fancies, the vain imaginings of the soul, 
due to ignorance (avidyā), or, as we now say, due to hallucina- 
tion and illusion of the mind. Here Yājūavalkya shows a 
genuine psychological insight, when he admits that the soul 
fancies in dream only that fear which itsees in waking.* 
This is in accord with a current, earlier view to which 
Yajnavalkya refers elsewhere,‘ provided that we may su 
pose Yājūavalkya to have used the word ** asleep " (supta) in 
that passage rather loosely, in the sense of one who is 
dreaming. Dr. Deussen translates the passage thus : * There- 
fore it is said : It (sleep) is to him a place of waking only, 
for what he sees waking, the same he sees in sleep. ‘Thus 
this spirit serves there for his own light.”* 

Dr. Roer and Prof. Max Miller take, in agreement, 
with Šankara and Dvivedaganga, altogether a different view. 
According to them, the passage implies a very serious 
contention on the part of Yājūavalkya : the sleeping state 
is not the same as that of waking, for the soul, when asleep, 
becomes self-illuminated.* 

That the passage does or does hot imply a contention on 


” the part of Yajüavalkya depends on the sense in which he 
employs the word ** asleep " (supta). If it is meant in the 
sense of one who is dreaming, there is no ground for dispute ; 

+ 
* Bribad Ārayaka Upanigad, IV. 3. 12. 
* Ibid, IV. 3. 20. 
* » Ibid, IV. 3. 20; yad eva jāgrad bhayam pa&ynti tad ntrāvidyayā manyaté. 


Ro * Ibid, IV, 3. 14; jāgarita dela A iti yani tg jügrat pašyati tni. supta 
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and if in the sense of one who is sleeping, as distinguished 
from dreaming, i.e, imagining only what is «xperienced in 
waking, then there is ground for dispute. It may well 
be, as Dr. Deussen seems to think, that Yājūavalkya 
cited this older view simply in support of his own opinion. 
In fact, the point which goes on the side of Deussen, and 
contrary to Max Müller's view, is that Yājūavalkyā repeats 
the same view on his own necount. The soul fancies in dream 
that fear which it experiences in waking. But there is again 
a point which goes against Dr. Deussen. For, evidently, 
Yàajnavalkya is not ready to ad mit that the mere imagining of a 
fear which has been previously experienced in waking completes 
the function of dreaming. In dreaming, according to Yàjna- 
Valkya, the souldisplays something more than such an imagina- 
tion, something of a prophetic vision,' that is 
istic RN PIS to say, something relating to, and determining 
the nature of its future career ; imagination 
is not only reproductive, but also productive. 'This vision comes 
to the soul with the dawn of the consciousness (prajūana).—lĪ 
am this or that,—a god ora king. With the dawn of such a 
consciousness dreaming is over and sleeping begins. The soul 
is then fully awareof itself, reaches the highest world (parama 
loka),* assumes its true form (rūpam), becomes in the 
language of an earlier thinker the best soul (uttama purusa).* 
The sleeping state (susupti) is the end of dreaming 
(svapnanta), and is a state between the end 
of dreaming and the state of waking 
(buddhānta).* In this sleeping state, the soul transcends 
all that is material, fanciful, terrifying and painful, and 
becomes whole (samasta), and serene (samprasanna),° 


Sleeping. 


* Brihad Aranyaka Upanigad, IV. 3. $0. 

* Chündogyn Upanigad, VIII, 12. 3. 

* Brihad Āraņyaka Upanigad, IV. 3. 18. 

* Chāndogya Upanigad, VILE 11. 1. 

* Ia. gf. Thibaut'a " Vedüntasütras," IL 2. 4; K. C, Bhattachnary ya's “Studies in 
Ved&ntism," chapter on " Approach through psychology ;" cf. Thera Nigneena’s theories 
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and self-illuminated. Embraced by its self-consciousness, 
as though by a beloved wife, the soul knows nothing 
that is within, nothing that is without. "Thus transcending 
all duality, and reaching this unity with itself, the soul 
thinks upon its own thought, sees its own vision, hears its 
own voice, smells its own scent, tastes its own bliss! Blissful 
indeed is this sleeping state, when the soul becomes immortal, 
of an immaterial nature as it is. F 

Now, just as a dreaming state precedes sleeping, in 

the same way a dreaming state prevails on the eve of 

death. Besides, just as during sleep all 

sensations cease, so at death. Hence, to all 
appearance, death is the same as the state of dreaming (and 
partly that of sleeping), and re-birth is the same as the state* 
of waking. "Thus to complete the analogy, this world is the 
state of waking, the intermediate world is the state of dream- 
ing, and the next world is the state of sleeping. 

We do not know whether Yājūavalkya cared to study, 
like Bādhva,* the premonitory symptoms of death. He 
NE darte: thought that at death the soul recollects 
ry of death and ro- all that it has known and done in this life, 
birth. . m 

and aecording to its knowledge and action, 
a consciousness dawns upon the mind: I am a father, or a 
—  Gandharva, or a God, or a Prajāpati, or a Brahman. With 
this consciousness settled upon the mind, the soul departs, 
mounted on spirit (prāņa), retaining in some mysterious 
"inno the reminiscences or impressions of the past (pürva- 
p prajūā). * Here Yajnavalkya' s idea of soul is eese 


Death and after. 
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Sandilya left behind him this dictum: A man is a 
creature of will. As is his will in this world, so will 
he be hereafter. A passage in the Chāndogya U panisad * 
adds, with clear consciousness, a new element —desire (kàma ). 
And now Yajnavalkya introduces a third element—action 
(karma), and completely works out the view thus: A man 
is of desire. As is his desire, so is his will. As is his will, 
so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains.* To put it 
otherwise, a man attains with his action the object to which 
his mind is attached. And after having enjoyed the full 
benefit of his deeds, he returns again from that world to this 
world of action. 

* Although the soul is never born in the sense of becoming, 
a bad soul is bound to embody itself, owing to the inflexible 
BAM MINE NES law of aetion (karma). Karma draws the 
law of action upon the soul back into a new corporeality. In the 
soul. a's | à; 
language of Yajnavalkya, “as a grass-leech * 
after having reached the end of a blade of grass, and after 
having made another approach (to another blade), draws itself 
together towards it, thus does this self, after having thrown 
off this body and dispelled all ignorance, and after making 
another approach (to another body), draws himself together 
towards it. And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns 
it into another, newer and more beautiful shape, so does this 
self, alter having thrown off this body and dispelled all 
ignorance, make unto himself another, newer and more 
beautiful shape, whether it be like the Fathers, or like the 
Gandharvas . . . or like Brahman, or like other beings.’ 
' Chindogya Upanigad, III. 14. 1. kpatumayal purugo ; yathá kratur namin loke 
purugo bhavati tathetal protya bhavati, 
* Ibid, VIL. 2. 1-9. 
a Prof. Max Müller translates trina-jaláyulà as caterpillar, which de not seom to be 


correct. "lhough the St. Petersburg Dictionary and Monier Williams in his latest edition, 
translate the term nx —— ix not the geomoter caterpillar so well known ju 
Evrope, the German Spansranpe, but a leech, moving in a somewhat similar way aud 
familinr to visitors of the northern hills in the rainy seasc: 


` Brihad dien: 
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Jt is conceivable that even a bad soul remains for a time 
totally unconscious or forgetful of this world of action. But 
with its awakening from a slumber of death (sarnjūāna), the 
soul becomes conscious of a tendency to rebirth (savijūānah 
bhavati). And with it, the potentiality of action, and the 
reminiscences or impressions of the past overtake the soul. 
Thus it returns to this world. ** And as policemen, magis- 
trates, equerries, and governors wait for a king who is coming 
back, with food and drink," so do ali the elements wait 
on the soul when it returns.! 

The case of a good soul (uttama purusa) is however differ- 
ent. As it is above all desires for sons or wealth or worlds, 
and having no other desire but for itself, karma cannot touch 
it, the law of action can exert no influence upon it. Con- 
sequently, the soul being Brahman, goes to Brahman beyond 
ether. "Thus the mortal becomes immortal indeed. 

Here we must point out that, for Yājūavalkya, as for 
Mahidasa and Aristotle, the immortality of soul does not mean 

: corporeality or individuality, but simply immateriality. The 
soul is, therefore, in a sense, mortal or immortal as the 
body in which it is. In truth, there is an expression 
of Yājūavalkya's which is utterly irreconcilable with his 
general theory of re-birth. The expression is: The soul, con- 
ceived as a pure mass of consciousness (vijūāna-ghana), rises 
out from the elements, and perishes on their dissolution. 
(It may be in the sense, as Prof. Max Müller suggests, that it 
“vanishes into them "—tànyévànu-vinasyati.) And after death 
there is no more consciousness, 

In the opinion of two later critics, Silanka* and Mādha- 
vücürya', Yājūavalkya laid in this expression the foundation 
of materialism. The expression occurs in the dialogue be- 
tween Yājūavalkya and his wife Maitreyī, referred to above, 

| | Ta | 

| Hrihad Arayyaka U pacigud, IV. 3 35. : 


3 id. IVA deus: «- 
*.* Būtrakritētiga (ed. Dhauapati), pp. 200; Sarvadaréauasangrahm, p. 2. — 
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This dialogue shows that even Maitreyī was utterly bewildered 
at such an utterance on the part of her husband. Yājūavalkya 
offered to her this explanation:' The soul is of an imperish- 
able, indestructible nature. And yet the soul 

— nd Matera be axi to be unconscious after death, 
in tbe sense that it transcends then all 

duality, that is to say, rises above all material conditions, 
and is, therefore, unaffected by the fate of a living body. It is 
not unlikely that some such idea is referred to and criticised 
by Buddha in the Brahmajāla and several other Suttas 
under the types of eschatalogical views: “After death the 
untouched soul (arogi attā) is unconseious."* This corresponds 
exactly to Yajnavalkya’s ex pression— pretya sarnjūā nāsti. 
Nevertheless, the great philosopher himself seems to have 
felt more than once the difficulty of maintaining his theory 
of rebirth or doctrine of karma in the face of all overpowering 
physical laws. This point is well brought out in a dialogue in 
the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad.* A thinker named Artabhaga 
says to Yajnavalkya, “If the speech of a dead man passes 
into fire, breath into air,.........the blood and seed are deposited 
in water, where is then the soul?” Yājūavalkya thereupon 
says, ““ This question is not to be discussed in public.” The 


point which they discussed, we are told, was the mysterious 


effect of Karma. 


(e) The Mind (Manas), 


As with some of the earlier thinkers, so with Yājūavalkya, 
the mind is the Divine thinking in the soul. 1f the soul can 
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act at all, it acts in and through the mind. Tt is only in the 
** power of an infinite mind to apprehend the 
Mind is the Divino 
thinking in man. absolute. Indeed, we may say that, as regards 
| the realm of change, the mind is the soul. 
The soul is an ever active mind. It, therefore, always thinks, 
wills or feels. But as there cannot be thinking without an 
object to think upon, the mind thinks, in the absence of any 
other objeet, upon itself. Strictly, the best soul is nothing 
but this thinking upon thought. Sense-perception and the 
higher functions of the mind are not different in kind; all are 
in various degrees the same thinking upon thought. 
Yājūavalkya accepts in his system Mahidasa’s three-fold 
division of the functions of mind into sense-perception and the 
functions of heart and mind. The senses and 
jects n^ ? ol Objects are conceived as the seizer (graha) and 
the seized.  Yajnavalkya conceded to Uddā- 
laka that by the organ of vision we can only perceive the 
sensation of colour. The testimony of the senses is in general 
untrustworthy. The true knowledge is in the heart. The 
following is the enumeration of subjects and objects: Skin 
and touch ; tongue and taste ; nose and smell; eye and sight; 
ear and sound; mind and concepts (sankalpa); heart and 
knowledge (vidya); hands and action; organ and delight; anus 
and excretion ; legs and locomotion.’ 


(d) Matter ( Rupa). red 


In agreement with his predecessor Uddalaka Aruni, Yājūa- 
SS | yalkya allows no difference of kind between raind or spirit 


a 


E on the one hand, and matter on the other. 
poem vof kind For, — to his. view, matter is in 


. c. ‘es 20 
by 








of the elements (bhūtāni), of which the number is nowhere 
he speaks apparently of these 
earth, water, air, and (heated) ether (ākāša 


given. 
four elements : 


ln one 


But fire, 


of water, 
of 


too, 


lightning, 
daily occurrence 
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passage,’ 


is referred to elsewhere. 
seems to have thought, 


higher vital and psychical functions. 


culine and feminine, * 


The correlation be- 
tween soul] und miat- 


ter. 


change, 
conditions, 
bound to unite with matter. 
nutrition.” 
the soul 


transforms matter 


Like Uddālaka and other earlier thinkers, Yājūavalkya 
had to recognise the presence of two distinet elements, mas- 
in the phantasmagoria of nature. Of 
these, the masculine element is called spirit (prāņa) or the 
(ātmā), and the 
matter, the 


psychical principle, —soul 


feminine element constitutes 
principle of  passivity, the substratum of 
The existence of spirit is not dependent on material 
But in order to create individuality, the soul is 
Matter supplies the soul with 
As matter supplies the soul with nutrition, so 
into various types of existence, 
in the same way that a goldsmith fashions a piece of gold 


into various shapes.' 


infinity of the world. 


"TB 


pi . 


F 


EH 





In passage of the Brahmajāla Sutta,* Buddha gives an; 
analysis of the current views of his time on the finiteness or 
He reckons them as four in number, 
and catalogues them all under the name Antānantika-Vāda. 
Elsewhere " he enumerates them under Loka-cintà (Thoughts 
regarding the world of existence). 
as Dr. Sehrader points out, Mahāvīra calls them Mita-vāda. 


i Brihad Aranyaka Upanigad, IV. 4. 5. 
* Ibid, 1, +4, 3. 

" Ibid, ty. 3:37 (S. B. E.) 

~ bid, IV. 4, 4. 

gn Dīghn:nikāya, J pr: 22-24. ý 
U KC gu Afiguttam nikāya, Vol. 8* I^ 80, 





As Yājūsvalkys 
the extension of earth, t 
the motion of air, the burning of fire, the flash 
all these natural phenomena which are of 
are activities, the same in kind as the 


In the Sthānānga (IV. 4), 
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The*passage in the Brahmajāla-sutta presupposes a few pas- 

sages in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad (III. 3; IIT. 6; III. 

8 ), Xhe dialogue between Bhujyu Lahyāyaņi and Yājūaval- 
Ses dod AE kya, and that between Yājūiavalkya and 


Gārgi. The four views are stated by Buddha 
as follows :— 


(1) Finite is the world, so that a boundary may be con- 
ceived round it. ' 

(2) Infinite is the world, and limitless. 

(3) The world is limited above and below, but infinite 
across, 

(4) The world is neither finite nor infinite,* 

. Finite is the world, surrounded by a boundary. This re- 
minds us at once of a Pythagorean view put into the mouth 
of Yājūavalkya in a dialogue of the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad 
(ITI.3.). Lahyayani, the interlocutor of the dialogue, asked 
Yàajhavalkya: What are the ends or limits of the worlds 
(lokānūm anta)? and where are gone the Pariksitas ? (an old 
royal family, who are believed to have disappeared from the 
face ofthe earth). Yājūavalkya said in reply: ** Thirty- 
two journeys of the car of the sun is this world, ” ? that is to 
say, the boundary of this world is equal to thirty-two times 
the orbit of the sun. It is surrounded * on all sides by Pri- 
thivi (Extension, the boundary of the formed Universe ?), 
twice as large. Prithivī is surrounded on all sides by the 
Ocean (samudra—varuņa), twice as large. The space between 
the zone of Prithivī and that of the Ocean hardly exceeds the * 

. edge of a razor or the wing of a mosquito. This space is — — 
— filled nu air iia id The — ear g > e V iere — ; | 
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Thi» doctrine does not seem to be an integral part «of 
Yajnavalkya’s system. Besides, the passage in which the 
doctrine is set out is corrupt. But the doctrine has some 
historical connexion with Uddalaka, who, like Pythagoras, 
divided the formed universe into the three regions (Trivrit) of 
Fire, Water, and Earth.’ | 

(Infinite is the world, and without limit. This view is 
opposed to that which is diseussed above.) 

(The world is limited above and below, but infinite across. 
This reminds us of the views of Gārgi Vācakūavi and Yājūa- 
valkya, as set out in two dialogues of the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanisad (III. 6; IIT. 8.)) In the first of these dialogues, 
the clever Gargi lays down a proposition which is fully work- 
ed out by Yajnavalkya: Everything on this earth ‘is woven, 
like warp and woof' (ota-prota) in water. The view is briefly 
put thus in the second dialogue: In space or ether (ākāša 
= aditi, regor) is ‘woven, like warp and woof,’ all that is ‘above 
the heavens, beneath the earth, embracing heaven and earth, 
past, present, and future” fbhūta, bhava, bhavisya) And 
space or ether is woven in like manner in Brahman, the 
Imperishable One (Aksara). 


JA — ag Chandogya Upanigad, VI. 2. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SUPPLEMENTARY DISCUSSIONS. 


In closing the history of post-Vedie philosophy with 
Yājūavalkya it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention — to 
a few Upanisads dealing more synthetically as well as syste- 
matically certain aspects of post-Vedic philosophy, as also 
to a Chandogya Dialogue which may be said to serve the 
purpose of a glossary to the philosophical views hitherto 
considered. These are highly important as indicating the 
possibility of an internal chronology of the U panisad litera- 
ture, taken as a whole. The U panisads under reference are 
the Māņdūkya, the Subāla and the Paingala, to leave out of 
account the Āruņika and the Yājūavalkya which inculcate 
the duties and ideals of recluse life. The dislogue forms the 
seventh chapter of the Chandogya Upanisad, and it appears 
to embrace in its terminology a compendium, so to say, of 
post-Vedie philosophy. Here we shall be content with 
mentioning only some salient features of these Upanisads and 
the Dialogue. | 

1. Māņdūkya.—The Upanisad of this name seems to 
belong to the same age as the Mundaka, the Katha, ete, and 
probably it embodies, like them, the views of a — of 
wanderers which went by that name. It remains to | 
S whether the Māņdūkya was —— from a Pasi jaka 
_ teacher who is described in the hima Nikāya! a as Samana 
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and other previous thinkers, it speaks of four planes (catuspāda), 
bis. :— . 

(*) Jāgarita-sthāna or waking plane, corresponding to 
Yājūavalkya's waking state (jāgrat). 

(4) Svapna-sthina or dreaming plane, corresponding to 
Yājūavalkya's dreaming state (svapna). 

(/4) Susupta-sthāna or sleeping plane, corresponding to 
Yajnavalkya’s end of dreaming state (svapnānta) which is 
not separately counted as a state by itself but considered as 
the sleeping state in its inception. 

(iw) The fourth plane, designated in the later Upanisads 
as Turiya, which corresponds tc Susupti proper in Yajna- 
valkya's phraseology. da 


ae oie Though the Māņdūkya has2i$2d&]aim to originality, the 


conception of four planes being rālyena 'y implied in Yājūa- 
valkya's definition of three state js exp'eatment of the subject 
is doubly significant in history, zt, that it made clear. and 
definite what was vague and indefinite in earlier thought, 
and second!y, that it shows an advancement in mystieal 
pereeption of reality. No less remarkable is the faet that 
the Mandiikya definition of four planes was a fruitful synthe- 
sis of Yajnavalkya's psychological doctrine of three states and 
Varuna's pancakoga doctrine : 

(i) Amnamaya and Prāņamaya souls coming under the 

Māņdūkya's waking plane. 

(4) Manomaya under the dreaming. 

(si) Vijnanamaya under the sleeping. 

(iv) Anandamaya under the fourth. 

Buddha's representation of the Taittiriya doctrine ; in the 
Brahmajāla Sutta precisely follows the Mandiikya line. 
Further, we need hardly mention that the Māņdūkya concep- 
tion of four planes of consciousness is closely connected with 
the Buddhist discrimination of four planes, kūmāvacara, 
rūpāvacara, arūpāvacara and lokuttara. The  Màndükya 
conception also may be said to have afforded a basis for 
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the four-fold modes of meditation, analysed and amplified 
differently by the Jainas, the Buddhists and the Patan jalas. 
Buddha's conception of four kinds of food, material, sensuous, 
intellectual and so forth, also can be traced back to the 
Māņdūkya doctrine. 

2. Subāla.—This Upanisad, as its name implies, inculeates 
a religious ideal of child-like simplicity of outlook on life. 
Bālyena tisthased bāla-svabhāvo asango  niravadyo. Like 
the Mündükya, the Subāla, too, seems to embody the religious 
and philosophical views of a school of wanderers, and possibly 
those of the Mandtikyas theriselves, as may be surmised from 
a Majjhima Discourse” wb..*e the Buddha sharply criticises a 
similar view, ascribed * ,,;he wanderer U ggahamāna, son of 
Samaņa- Mandikā. UF ion) Bana i is said to have maintained 
that ‘child is the vey) «hron of moral perfection (sampanna- 
kusala).' The U pan. The" reference seems to be later, in 
point of date, than the UL... «dogva, the Brihad Aranyaka, the 
Mundaka and the Katha, and even it may be post-Buddhistic. 
It is throughout an imaginary dialogue between Raikva and 
Prajāpati. The chief interest of this work lies in its synthetic 
treatment of Vedic and post-Vedie philosophy, particularly 
of the teachings of the Purusa-Sükta and Purusavidha-brah- 
mana and the philosophical views of Uddālaka, Yājūavalkya, 
the Mundakas and the Gotamakas identified in Part III with 
the Kathas. 

The Subāla upholds Yājūavalkyas theory of the reveal- 


ed character of Vedic literature and connects the same 


historically with the teachings of the Puru$a-Sūkta and 
. Purusavidha Brāhmaņa* It is important to note that in the 
 Subāla list of the Vedic texts and systems which are said to 
be breathed out or revealed by the Supreme Being, we have 
the mention of Nyāya, Mīmārsā and Dharmasastras, replacing 


! Subala, 13. 
> Mojjhima, H, pp. 24-25. 
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Sūtras in the list of Yājūavalkya. This goes not only 
. to prove that the Subāla, as we now have it, is later than the 
Brihad Aranyaka containing the views of Yājūavalkya but 
also to indicate that the Nyāya, the Mīmārmsā and the Dharma- 
šāstras as three separate systems of thought were but fruitful 
results of a gradual differentiation of the three aspects of one 
and same older system. The Subāla is just one of the many 
Upanisads which furnish the historian with sufficient evi- 
dence to justify the hypothesis that like the Vedānta, the 
Sāmkhya-Yoga,' an expression „applied probably to the 
Sārnkhya, the Yoga, the Ny üyà, the VaiSesika and the 
Mīmārsā in their undifferentiated forms were developments 
out of the philosophy of the U panisads. 

Yājūavalkya's expression balyeng tisthe!^', which lent 
itself to different interpretations, is explained in the Subāla as 
'living with the child-like simplicity of outlook and purity 
of life, an ideal which a European writer, unacquainted with 
the history of Indian thought, would be easily tempted to 
attribute to the Christians. 

In interpreting the theory that something came out of 
nothing (asafo sat ajayata) we pointed out in connexion with 
'Prajapati" and * Brahmanaspati " hymns, as well as in con- 
nexion with Taittirīva philosophy, that the term nothing (a-sat) 
does not denote nothing in the abstract but the cosmic substance 
or first cause of the universe which is non-existent in the 
sense thatļit cannot be defined except by the negation of all 
predications applying to concrete things of experience. The 
Subāla fully — our interpretation of the theory 
in à significant passage * which throws abundant light on the 
Mundaka view * of the prima causa. One must admit that 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Mundaka view is similar to 


i Subāla, 9, 
i * Ibid, 3. 
.. * Mundaka, 1. 6. 
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that in the Subāla and it is not improbable that his interpreta- 
tion was actually based upon the Subāla. 

Among other notable points the Subāla will always be 
highly valued as indicating the process of the development 
of the conception of Nirvana in its Buddhistic as well as in 
the Gità sense out of and on the lines of Yājūavalkya's concep- 
tion of the Susupti state of soul. 

The Subāla has no claim to originality of conception, and 
its chief interest lies in its application of the fundamental 
truths of post-Vedic philosophy to life, 

.9. Paingala.—It may turn out that the Upanisad of this 
name contains certain advanced philosophical views of Yājūa- 
valkya, those which he formulated after his withdrawal from 
the world, ie., during his Aranyaka life. This Upanisad, as 
we now have it, is composed of four separate dialogues between 
Yājūavalkya and Paingala of which the fourth seems to be 
in style much later than the first three. The future student of 
the Upanisads has to decide whether the Paingala borrowed 
from Sankara's Vedānta commentaries or Šankara borrowed 
from the Paingala. "The point which is of importance to us is 
that the Upanisad clearly bears out our views that Uddālaka's 
conception of matter and of tripartite universe afforded a 
basis for the Sankhya conception of Prakriti, characterised 
by three qualities. | 

4. Chandogya Dialogue.—This forms the seventh chapter 
of the Chāndogya Upanisad, and like the dialogue forming 
its eighth or last chapter, it differs by its imaginary character 
from other dialogues where we 'feel throughout personal 
touches of the interlocutors. The dialogue under reference | 
supplies us with a general glossary of philosophical terms and 
embraces in its terminology the entire philos phy of | 
dese — The terms explained are bes l; —— ci 
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from our modern standpoint. It is difficult for us to und 
stand how water is more potent or important a factor than 
food, and food than strength, unless we study this termino- 
logical discussion in the light of Vedic and  post-Vedic 
philosophy to which it applies. The terms explained are 
23 in number, headed by Nama and ending with Bhima: 
Nama, Vak, Mane, Sankalpa, Citta, Dhyana, Vijūāna, Bala, 
Anne, Apa, Teja, Akasa, Smara, Asa, Prana, Satya, Vijijnasa, 
Mati, Sraddha, Nistha, Kriti, Sukha, and Bhima. All these 
terms are explained in a pantheistic vein and in their practical 
and religious bearings. It will be going beyond our present 
purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of the terminoloky 
which is better suited fora separate treatise. It is enough to 
say that there are matters in this dialogue which throw 
light on the development of Logie, and ideas which were 
followed up and expanded in later popular literature.' 
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PART LIII. 


PurLosorny BEFORE MANĀVĪRA AND BUDDHA. 


(Circa 800-600 B.C.) 


e Introductory. 


The title chosen for the third part had its origin in a well- 
known remark of Dr. Jacobi, who says:' “The records of 
the Buddhists and Jainas about the philosophical ideas cur- 

rent at the time of the Buddha and Mahāvīra, 

Origin of tbe title meagre though they be, are of the greatest 

. importance to the historian of that epoch. 

For they show us the ground on which, and the materials with 
which ‘a religious reformer had to build his system." 

In commenting upon this remark of Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Rhys 
Davids adds these words: ‘The philosophical and religious 
speculations contained in them (the Buddhist and Jaina 
records) may not have the originality or intrinsic value, 
either of the Vedanta or of Buddhism. But they are never- 
theless historically important because they give evidence of 
a stage less cultured, more animistic, that is to say, earlier. 
And incidentally they will undoubtedly be found, as the 
portions accessible already show, to contain a large number 





of important references to the ancient geography, the political 


divisions, the social and economie conditions of India at a 
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all opposed to the Buddhists.) On the one band, they Are 
classed by the Buddhists as the six Heretics or Sophista (cha 
— titthiya). And on the other hand, they are 

The six — distinguished from Uddaka Rāmaputta and 
Ālāra Kālāma, who are recognised as the 

two successive teachers of the young ascetic Siddhattha. In 
all probability, the designation Sramana (recluse, religieus) 
which came into vogue at least as early as the time of 
Yājūavalkya was also applied to them—the titthiyas or 
Tirthankaras. Further, to all appearance, these teochers, 
whether Brahmans or not by birth, * were in their general 
attitude as anti-Vedie and anti-Brihmanic as perhaps the 

Buddha himself. Indeed, Buddha often thought that he had 
been all along fighting and reconciling these two creat 
nents—the — on one side, and the Brāh on 
the other. But the same may very well be said, positively, 
of Mahüvira, and negatively, of Safijaya the Sceptic. 

Now these six teachers are mentioned in the oldest Bud- 
dhist records (which are all in Pali) in this order: Pūraņa 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosála, Ajita Kesa-Kambala, Pakudha- 
Kaccūyana, Saūjaya Belatthaputta, Nigantha Nāta-putta* Of 
them, the last-mentioned is identified bw Profs. Jacobi and 

Hoernle (giving strong reasons on their side) with Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism, or better, of Kirivā-vāda—the doctrine 
of free-will activity, Dynamism. 

. The title “ Philosophy before Mahavira and Buddha” will 
show that we exclude, contrary to the Buddhist scheme, the 
name of Mahavira from the company of six Titthiyas. 
. Besides the teachers above mentioned there 
* orders of are others who represent a period of thought 
| — which is not precisely post-Vedic, but later 
Ode, 1 peo- Vedic. The oldest Jaina and Buddhist 
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records, together with Panini’s Aphorisms and Pataūjali's 
commentary zive, indeed, evidence of a continued existence of 
the old order of things at a time when many new orders have 
sprung up. 

Thus, for instance, in the Tevij ja Sutta, Buddha says 
to Vāsettha (Vasistha): “The Brahmans of to-day chant 
over again or repeat (the mantra, sacred verses), intoning or 
reciting exactly as has been intoned or recited (by the 
Ķisis of old).”' 

Secondly, the 'Levijja Sutta makes mention of the following 
Brahman schools as representatives of the post-Vedie order: 
the Aitareyas, the Taittirīyas, the Chandozyas, the * Chandavas' 
and the Bahvricas.* 

tly, the same Tevijja Sutta introduces us to “many 
very distinguished and wealthy " Brahmans of the neo-Vedic 
order, such as Kanki (Canki), Tārukkha (Tāruksya), Pokkha- 
rasāti (Puskarasādi),* Jānussoņi (Jānašruti)” Todeyya 
(Taudeya)," and others. 

With the close of the post-Vedic period, we enter upon a 
third period which is so far removed from the ancient Vedie 
that people have begun to doubt if there is any longer a Risi 
(Brahmarsi, divinely favoured seer) among them. Apastamba 
in his Dharmasūtra 7 states that no sages are born among the 
men of later ages. It is, then, merely by way of courtesy, 
or as a recognition of the worth of religion and Vedic learn- — 
ing that Apastamba concedes to Svetaketu*® and others the 


title of a Risi-like scholar (Srutarsi)."° Again, in a passage of 


* Dial, Bọ, II. 304. Of, Pāņini's list of Vedic Riis, Aph. IT. 4, 65- 
* Of. Püpini's list, Aphs, IV. 3. 102, 209. M 
Hx Aitareya Āraņyaka, HT. 6. 1-4, etc. 
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the Satapatha Brāhmaņa,' it is alleged that Svetaketu was a 
contemporary of Yājūavalkya. 

The last mentioned facts give some support to our assump- 
tion that Yajünvalkva is the great landmark between the 
post-Vedie period and the neo-Vedie and later ages. In the 
history of Indian literature the period with which we are deal- 
ing is unanimously called the Sütra period. In the history of 
Indian religions the same may bé designated as the period of 
Sramans and Brühmans. And it is remarkable that Yājūa- 
valkya, so far as we know, is the first among the post-Vedic 
thinkers to have called attention to Sramans. Besides the 
Sramans Yājūavalkya expressly refers to the Tāpasas (Hermits). 
In point of fact, we regard the period in question as that 
which shows the germs, the beginnings of all that we find 
later. 

The most remarkable feature of Indian life at this period, 
which bears upon the progress of thought and the develop- 
ment of social life, is the existence of various orders of 
. teachers, both Vedic and anti-Vedic. These orders represent 
differing groups or schools of thought. These groups may 
roughly be divided into either Sramans and Brühmans or 
Hermits and Wanderers. 

The following note of Professor Rhys Davids applies to the 
Hermits (Tāpasas) in general: “In the 
forests adjoining the settlements, the dis- 
ciples of the various schools, living a hermit life, occupied 
themselves, according to the various tendencies of the schools 
to which they belonged, either in meditation or in sacrificial 
rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to 
themselves, and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas contain- 
ing the tenets of their school. Much time was baw in 
gathering fruits and roots for their sustenance............ And 
there was difference of opinion, and of praotice, : as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. 

* History of Ancient Sanskrit ae ee 


Hermite. 
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But the hermitages where the learning, or the repeating, of 
texts was unknown were the exceptions.” ' 

As regards the wanderers (parivrajakas! we can add little 
to what Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 
India (pp. 141-160) has said concerning 
them. This important body or order, of teachers was not 
known in India much before the rise of Buddhism. Apart 
from, and other than, the order of the Hermits, the institution 
- of the wanderers was held in great respect throughout the 

country. Like the Greek Sophists, the Indian wanderers, 

too, differed in many respects, in attitude, opinion, intelligence, 

earnestness and purpose. As Professor Rhys Davids deseribes 

them, * They were teachers, or sophists, who spent eight or 

nine Konts of every year * wandering about precisely with 

the object of engaging in conversational discussions * on 
matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism.” 

The system of education then prevalent in India demanded 

of every student, every learner, to travel, after he had finished 

his course under a certain teacher, or in a certain institution, 

in order to acquire experience, to better his conduct, to seek 

a more proficient teacher, to carry on learned discussions with 

others who were well-versed on the subject in which he was 

= interested, in short, to further his own knowledge. ‘There was 

. no question raised as to rank, age, sex, or colour. He who 

r was defeated or convinced in the discussion openly declared 

* himself to bea disciple of the disputant He baffled him Dr 

. his argument and superior wisdom. PT 

n It is a generally accepted opinion that a īpaši of tole atio 

is one of Kos fondamenta — UAS v the r igious life : 


Wanderers. 
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religion or matters of belief, but permeated also every depart- 
ment of life and thought. Even we havč instances where in 
the same family the members (as is now the case in Japan) 
were adherents of different schools and yet lived happily 
together. — < 

Now to turn to Indian philosophy, the neo-Vedic period 
was so far removed frdm the ancient Vedic that thinkers had 
in course of time ceased to feel the fascination of, and cherish 
admiration for, Vedic learning and Vedic rites. Some of the 
rightminded philosophers, with their later successors, were all 
ranged against the Vedic theologians, the Brahman priests. 
All of them agreed in viewing Vedic study in the light of 
not-knowledge or ignorance (avidya), in estimating the four 
Vedas and the Vedic Sciences as the lower knowledge,* in 
teaching that the Self (ātman) was not 
obtainable by the study of the Veda,’ 
in holding that the three Vedas were subject to the three 
qualities (guņas'), in questioning the divine origin of the 
Vedas* and all efficacy of the sacrifices, funeral oblations, 
or the gifts to the priesthood, enjoined in the Vedas," and in 
stoutly maintaining that the observance of moral precepts and 
the contemplation, knowledge, and realisation of the nature 
of Brahman were far superior to the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, and the acquisition of Vedic learning.’ 


Anti-Vedic movement. 


-— Mnnpdakópanigad, L L 45: “ apard vidya.” 

> Jhid, TII. 2. 3 ; Kathópanisad, I. 2. 23. 

* Bhagpavad-gltā, IT. 4 5; “ Trūiguņyā-viņayā veda nistraignūyo bhavārjuņa.” Cy. 
the Sārīkhyu-kūrikā, 2. 

> " Wa hyāptavādā nabbaso nipatanti, Viggupuraga. 

* The views of "Ajita Keša. Kambalin, and of those of his school. 

* Here is the summary of the Haddha's views on sacrifices. The sacrifice performed 
with. gbee oil, butter, milk, honey, and sugar only is better than that at which living crea- 
tures are tered. Retter than this mode of sacrifice ix charity, especially that which 
is tended | to holy and upright men, Better still is the putting up of monnateriea. But 
better than this in certainly. the observance of moral precepts. And the best of all sacri- 


tices da NT "psg un ot philosophic: pntemplation. See Dial, 3. IL. 180-183, — 


Ll yän dravya yajüAj jūāna-yajūnk parantapah "3 - 
jän oh npe kie secre er XIV. I2, 
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The history of such a revolt against the Vedie modes of 
learning and sacrifi&e goes back to ancient times. It can be 
traced, at least, as far back as the celebrated hymn on Frogs,' 
which is hurled, according to Prof. Max Müller,’ as a satire at 
the Vedie priest-hood, or better, at the system of hymn-chant- 
ing. But,as we saw, it was the school of thinkers called 
the Kāvaseyas who were the first to raise this question: “Why 
should we repeat the Veda or offer.this kind of sacrifice 2° 
Their views were, later on, worked out by Pratardana.* In 
the meantime, Mahidāsa asked himself this important gues- 
tion: 'People say— Hymn, Hymn (uktha, uktha) ! But do 
they know wbat Hymn means ? ” A little earlier than Pratar- 
dana's view, that like all ordinary works, the sacrificial obla- 
tions have an end, some unknown thinker felt himself bound 
to express this view : “What people call sacrifice (vajūa),* that 
is really holy life (brahmacarya).” * 

Although the neo-Vedic period is so far removed from the 

ancient Vedic, the task of philosophy is not, as 
— — yet, accomplished. This fact is nowhere so 

clearly brought out as in the famous episode of 
Indra and Prajāpati, contained in the Chandogya Upanisad.* 
The gods deputed Indra to Prajapati to gain a knowledge of the 
Self,—Brahman the source of immortality and fearlessness. 
Indra lived with Prajāpati as a pupil for thirty-two years. The 
first answer of Prajāpati was: The body is the self (atma),— 
the immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra was satisfied in his 
heart for the time being. Buton further reflection, his faith 
was shaken, and he began to think, if the body be the self or 


- | ' Rigveda, VII. 163. 
* History of Ancient Sae HI ay (R, 


* Ajtērega Aragyska, XUL 2448, | ; (i gun 
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the organism be the highest reality, where is then immor- 
tality ? So he came again as a pupil to*Prajápati, and lived 
with him another thirty-two years. 


The second answer of Prajapati was—The dreaming, 
imagining mind is the Self,—the immortal, fearless Brahman. 
It satisfied Indra for the time being. But he began again to 
feel doubt. Though the dreaming, imagining mind is not 
entirely dependent on the body or affected by material condi- 
tions (like the senses), yet it is not altogether unconscious of 
pleasure and pain. If so, where is immortality or fearlessness 
(amritam abhayam) * 

The third answer given by Prajāpati was—'The soul, whole 
and serene in the state of dreamless sleep, is the Self, —the 
immortal, fearless Brahman, Indra remained content with it 
for a while. But further reflection led him to feel doubt. 
The soul in the state of dreamless sleep knows neither itself, 
nor other existent things (bhūtāni), It goes then into utter 
annihilation (vināšam evāpito bhavati).' If this be the case, 
there is no good in it. So he came again as a pupil to Prajā- 
pati. 'This time Prajapati plainly told Indra that his know- 
ledge did not reach further. However, he asked Indra to stay 
another five years. Prajāpati did not mean to express any 
further opinion, but just to offer an explanation (anuvyākhyā) 
of that which he had said before. 

This episode poetically illustrates the fact that the thought 
of the post-Vedie period was troubled by the consciousness of 
failure in its quest of immortality and fearlessuess (amritam, 
abhayam). Only the material or physical, or the mental or 
psychical had been assumed as the ultimate ground of 
immortality. The neo-Vedic thinkers sought, therefore, to 

' Beo for tho annlysis of this Upanisnd pasane by tho Badidha, first, the Potthapida 
he Digha-nik&ya, I, p. 195 (Dial. B TI. 259-200), and then, the Brnhmajála Sutta, 


Sutta in the Digha-nikAy: 5 (Di» 60), : 1 at t 
Dīghn-niktya, 1, p.34 (Dial: B, IT, pp. 48-48). Seo also D' Alwis's " Buddhist Nirvana,” p, 
47; and Jacobi's Jainn Sitrns, IT. 236, 33%. Note carefully why Baddha catalogats the 
iewe under the name of Annibilattoniņm (Ucchedaus vizdsai). 
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establish it on the basis of pure metaphysies or logical 


abstraction. 
We must call attention here to the method adopted by 
4 Method of arrange. Mahavira and Buddha in dealing with the 
—— philosophies of the period. In contradistinc- 


tion to his own system called Kiriy:ui or Kirivāvāda, Mahavira, 
as his disciples tell us, broadly divided the philosophical views 
of his time into three groups—(1) Akiriyām, (2) Aņņānam, 
and (3) Vinayam.'  Buddha's division into (1) Sakkaya-ditthi, 
(2) Vicikiccha, and (3) Silabbatarī * is almost identical, 
we shall see, with that of his predecessor. According to this 
grouping, we propose to consider the teachers of the philo- 
sophies in question under these three heads—(1) Metaphy- 
sicians, (2) Scepties, and (3) Moralists. 





I. ‘Tre METAPHYSICIANS. 
(Akriyāvādins.) 


By the term Akiriyai or Akriyavada Mahāvīra understood 
a theory of life and existence, or any mode of speculation, which 
was in some way antagonistic to, or which did not fit well into, 
his own doctrine, rightly described as Kiriyari or Kriyāvāda— 
the doctrine «of free-will activity, Dynamism.” Kriyavada 
is otherwise called implicitly in the language | of Mahavira,' 
and explicitly in the language of Buddha; Kammavāda or 
the Doctrine of Action. Accordingly, the term — 
be held as equivalent to Akammavada or _ the. | | 









Sai Cttaradhyayana Sütra, XVII, 23 ; de gati chat indie 4 t ‘ete. 
e * Ratana-Sutta; Dhūmmasaūgaņi, 1002 ; ete. — 
m) re * " Acchitti Kiriyn-vādi vayanti, nacehitti. | Akiriyavādigā | 
: of * ence, — pt pikti gaaja mare, | toting this ve 
ur * —E —— FAE E brama E A A 
| AkriyAvádinnhb, Lokayatikal Šāky 
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non-Action. As Suddliarman, the chief disciple of Mahavira, 
expounds his master’s view, the Akriyavadins or pure ) Meta- 
physicians teach the annihilation of good actions by denying 
the potentiality of Karma in future existence. Referring 
obviously to the Mundakas, the Gautamakas, the Kātyāyanas, 
and others, Suddharman adds: They declare that the sun does 
not rise there (in the Brahma-world), nor does it set. The 
moon does not wax, nor does it wane. No rivers flow 
there, nor do any winds blow; The whole world is said to 
be barrën, eternal and solid. Just as a blind man, surrounded 
though he be with light, does not See objects because of his. 
blindness,‘ so the Akriyavadins having a perverted intellect 
(niruddhapanna), do not apprehend the laws of action, though 
they really exist. 

In the Sthananga (IV. 1), Mahavira alludes to eight classes 
of thinkers all under the same name of the Akrivāvādins, viz., 
(1) Ekkavadins or Monists, Theists, Monotheists; (2) Anikka- 
vadins or Pluralists; (3) Mitavadins or Extensionists; (4) 
Nimmitavādins or Cosmogonists ; (5) Sāyavādins or Sensualists ; 
(6) Samuechedavadins or Annihilationists; (7) Niyavadins or 
Eternalists; and (8) Na-santi-paralokavüdins or Materialists. * 

In the Brahmajāla Sutta (Digha-nikaya, I. 12-69), Buddha 
adopts almost the same method of classification. Omitting 
the Eel-wrigglers or Scepties (Amarā-vikkhepakas), Buddha 
mentions (1) Sassatavüdins or Eternalists; (2) Exacea- 
sassatavādins or Semi-eternalists ; (3) Antānantikas or Exten- 
sionists ; (4) Adhicca-samuppannikas or Fortuitous Originists; 
(5) Uddham-āghatanikas or HEschatologists including Sanni- 
vadins,  Asaūni-vādins, and — Neva-sanni-násanni-vadins ; 

!| Sūtrakritātigu, 1. 12. 4: " Lavawn samkivā andgachi no kiriyaw» āhurāsu Akiriva- 
vàdi" Silihka wrongly interprets Lavàva enthkiyA as meaning the Loküyatas and the 
Sákays (Buddhists), and others. The expression laviva sath-kiyd: isya ova satkrivā, 


"oy. Po aga c T1, 2. 10; Katha, V. 15; Seetàévatarn, VI. 14; Bhagavad 
n IX. 15. 6. 
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(6) Ucchedavādins or Annihilationists ; (7) Dittha-dhamma- 
nibbānavādins—the Sensualists or Positivistic Hedonists.! 
Silanka in his Acáranga-Tikà (ed. Dhanapati, p. 14), gives 
- the following six types of Akriyāvāda, each considered from 
two standpoints—subjective and objective (svatah, paratah). 
(1) Kāla-vāda ; (2) Īsvara-vāda ; (3) Ātma-vāda ; (4) Niyati- 
vida; (5) Svabhūva-vāda ; and (6) Yadriccha-vüda. A similar 
classification ean be traced in several older texts? The 
historical value of this mode of classification is very slight. 


* Instead of enlightening us, it serves in many places "only to 
confuse us. The terms sometimes overlap one another in 
their denotation, and are hardly used with precision of mean- 
ing. The significance is not at all clear, unless they are 
studied in constant reference to those individual thinkers to 
whose views they actually apply. 

Pi me : 








CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DOCTRINE or TIME. 
(Kūla-vūda,) 


The Doctrine of Time, as set forth in the Atharva-veda, 
is restated in the Mahābhārata more than once, and with 
some important variations indicative of its later development. 
The doctrine, so far as it can be traced, here and there, in the 
words of some of the post-Vedie thinkers, such as Bādhva, 
Yàjnavalkya, and others, may be said to have followed the 
lines of Aghamarsana's hymn in the Rig-veda.' Their expres- 


sion, be it remembered, like that of Aghamarsaņa, is not 


exactly Time (Kāla) but rather the Year (Sarnvatsara). 

It is of great historical importance to notice that 
the conception of posí-ens (aparanta-kappunā) or specula- 
tion concerning the future (aparantanuditthi)* plays no 
important part in the earliest types of Indian thought. 

No doubt, among the post-Vedie thinkers, many spoke of 
Prajāpati as the Year. But Bādhva was perhaps the first to 
maintain : The Great Person is the Year, which causes some 
beings to fall together, and causes others to grow up." And 
Yājūavalkya only added that from Brahman the speechless 
Year revolved with the days.‘ We have speculations of several 
earlier thinkers, since Mahidüsa, about the future of man. 

As regards the future of the world-system 
suche earlier spocul as a whole, it is merely implied in the hymn 
ruru AO a" of *'Paramesthin" that the generating 

principles, the elemental forces, the self- 
determined movement and the dynamic energy, from which 







- ig-veda, X. 190. 
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the’ cosmos originates, reduce it, now and again, to a 
state of chaos or shapeless water. A vague notion of the 
recurrent: cycles of change also prevails in the hymn of 
"Brahmanaspati," where we are told how the gods, raising 
the cosmic dust by dancing, and by a process of combination 
and separation, cause all existent things to spring from non- 
existence (Chaos), and how the visible Infinite with her 
first-born seven sons goes to meet the primeval age of the 
gods, that is to say, Chaos or the real Infinite (Aditi)* 
With regard to the duration of the Cosmos, Mahīdāsa 
alone, among the post-Vedic thinkers, expressly said this : 
As long as the earth and fire, the firmament and air, the heaven 
and the sun, the quarters and the moon, or water and Varuna- 
exist, so long the world does not decay.” But he says nothing 
whatever regarding the recurrent cycles of change. As re- 
gards the future of man, Jaivali was the first to teach that 
travelling on the Southern road, the bad souls of those 
worldly men who followed the path of their ancestors, reached 
after their death the moon as the highest point, and returned 
thence, by a kind of gradual natural transformation or ascent 
and descent, to this earth, in order to pass through new 
cycles of mundane existence ; while, travelling on the Nor- 
thern road, the good souls of those holy men who followed the 
path of the gods or divine philosophers, reached as far as the 
sun, or perhaps beyond the solar region, but returned no more 

to this dark spot which men call the earth. 
From these passages, the conclusion is obvious. The con- 
` ception of post-ens, or the speculation concerning the future 
s of the world is far later than the Vedic perii d, but | 
i Buddhistie and pre-J aina. "That is to say, the — | 
ii of nature did not so much engage the att ention of t 
| inkers as her ie en — M Am v aie 
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If the Atharvana doctrine of time be closely examined, 
we hardly find any emphasis laid on the side of cessa- 
tion, destruction, dissolution, disappearance, om absorp- 
tion.' Almost all that is said in the hymns of the Atharva- 

MU Fee veda regarding time relates to its eternal exis- 
Time contrasted with tence, and its creative and ordainīng power. 
ik On the other hand, the Epic doctrine of 
time seems to lay the whole stress on the destructive phase 
of nature: in other words, the optimism of earlier thought 
is overshadowed by the pessimistie gloom of later speculations. 
Moreover, the Atharvana doctrine of time is cosmological in 
„its main conception, while the Epic doctrine is anthropologi- 
cal, being eoncerned chiefly with the fate, or the joy and 
sorrow, weal and woe, of the individual. The point in which 
the two doctrines show a resemblance to each other is that 
both are garbed in naive, poetic or unsystematic expressions. 

I. The Epic Doctrine of Time. 

A systematic exposition of the Epic doctrine of time is 
attempted, with considerable success, by Dr. Schrader.’ 
According to his exposition, time is conceived, in the Maha- 
bharata, under its various aspects. 

(1) As Dista or the Determined comprising the natural, and 
that which is willed by the individual. The life-term of 
living beings is called the determined, i.e., natural time.” When 
the time-factor is brought into play by the willor act of man 
it is said to be willed by the individual.’ 

(2) As Daiva or the Fateful. The state of time, which 
prevails due to the works of the gods, demons, or such natural 
causes as cold, heat, rain, hunger, thirst, and disease, goes by 
the name of Daiva. The Daiva may be distinguished from 
tbe Dista as the non-human or super-human from the human 
(paurusa), the pre-destined or unforeseen from the foreseen, 


* Indischen Philosophie, pp. 21-27. 
* Atharva-veda, X. 3. 16; XII. 3. 65: “Para distāt pür&yugab ; digķarā ndtra jarase 





- hi nesat.” ' 
3 Mahābhārata, V. 77. 10; " yad anyad dinta-bhi'vasya puragasye aveyad-kritam," 
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or as the ante-natal from that which belongs to the present 
existence.’ 

(3) As Hatha '—the Fortuitous or Accidental. 

(4) As Bhavya”-Bhavitavya—the Inevitable or that which — ' 
must happen in the future even in defiance of the series of 
natural causation. , 

(5) As Vihita* or that which is regulated (niyata) by 
men, for instance, the time to sit, the time to lie down, the 
time to walk, stay, eat and drink. 

. (6) As Bhāgadheya or that which acts as the cause of 
happiness and misery in the world. There are many passages 
of the Mahabharata illusrating this aspect of the doctrine of. - 
time. ; 

For instance, in the Santi-parva Bali says to Sakra 2 
All beings, whether strong or weak, handsome or ugly, 
fortunate or wretched, are swept away by time. Time is 
too deep to be fathomed. It is like an ocean without any 
island im it. Endless is the ceaseless flow of time. Time 
ordains all things, and destroys all creatures. As it produces 
everything, so it takes away everything. Time works upon 
all things, and it is through time that all things reach a 

termination. "lime protects, time shatters. 

means view of Persons well-versed in the Vedas conceive 
time as Brahman. The months and fort- 

nights are its body, which is invested with the days and 
nights as its garments. The seasons are its senses, and the 

= year is its mouth. Time as Brahman has neither beginning. 










| 5 "Pürvajanma-kritas karma tad daivam iti kathyate," Ilitopadesa, Prasté 

"e E daiva-pūrva-kritu —— Manu, VII. 166, XL. 47, and Yājūavalkya, per 
| a É "m Hatha—Kakataliya, yādricehika, ūkasmika, nkürana, — | | 
| Accordin — arn T 
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nor end ; it is eternal. Brahman ia the form of time is the 
refuge of all creatures. Who can go beyond time? ‘Time 
cannot be evaded by running or standing still. Somé say 
that Brahman is fire ; some that it is Prajāpati ; some that 
it is the seasons or the month, or fortnight, days, hours, 
morning, noon, evening, twinkling, or moment. Thus people 
speak diversely of time which is one. Time is Brāhman, the 
eternity. 

Secondly, from an important passage in the Adiparva we 
learn : Time is the root cause of all that are and are to be, 
and of pleasure and pain. "lime creates, time destroys. 
Time is vigilant while all are asleep. Time is uncon- 
querable.' 

I1. Criticism of the Epic doctrine of time. 

The Buddhist Jātaka (No. 245) offers, a criticism of 
the Epic doctrine of time. In former ages, when king 
Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, there lived a Brahman who 
was well-versed in the three Vedas and became a far-famed 
teacher. He had five hundred pupils under him. It 
happened that in course of time his pupils began to think, 
“We know as much as our teacher: there is no difference.” 
The teacher knowing this, put to them a question—a paradox, 
in order to tame them, proud and stubborn as they had all 
become. The question was this—Time consumes all things, 
including even itself. Can you tell me who consumes 
time—the all-consumer 7?* 

Strange to say, there was not one amongst them wha could 
answer it. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. 
Seeing that none succeeded in solving the riddle, the 


* * Kala pacati bhūtāni, Kāla sathharate Projāļ. Kālaļ guptegu jagarti, Kāldhi 
düratikramal," This verso is quoted in Silahka's Acdrihgatik® (ed. Dhanapāti, 
p 14), c. " Kālāt prasütir bhütánürm," Gaudapādn-Kārikā ; “Tatah — Küln-va&id 
eva"; Mukti Upanigad, 1. 49 ; etc. 

—s “Kale ghasati bhūtāni, sabbánéva sabnitan&, Yo ca kálaghnaso bhūto so bhüts. 
a | | 
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teacher said in a bitter tone.of irony : “ Do not imagine that 
this question is in the three Vedas. You think that you khow 
all that I know !" 

Here the Brahman is represented as a Vedic thinker, but 
he was rather a Bodhisattva or a pre-Buddhistie thinker on 
Buddhist lines who opposed the Vedie or Epic doctrine 
of time. According to the Vedie theory, time not only 
consumes everything, but also itself in the sense, as the 
commentator points out, that even the time-before-meal 
and the time-after-meal do not abide (na pāpuņāti). Accord- 
ing to the Bodhisattva's view, an Arahat is the consumer 
of time (kalaghaso), inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies 
to sensuality, eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is 
released for ever from metempsychosis. 

A second, but far more philosophical criticism is offered 
by Svetāšvatara.' Some wise men, deluded, speak of time as 
the first cause of everything. But time cannot be regarded 
as the first cause. For God is the first cause, while time, like 
nature, fate, chance, and soul, is but one of the proximate or 
secondary causes. It is God by whose power (Sakti) and 
might the Brahma-wheel is made to revolve. God covers this 

World. He is the knower, the time of time (kala-kala). It 
is at the command of God that this world unfolds itself,— 
the world constituted of earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 

God is the beginning. It is God who produces the Causes 

. . umiting the soul with the body. God is above the three kinds 
e. ef time—past, present, and future; He is without parts. God 
en m is beyond all forms of time; He is the other, from. whom. this 
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world moves round. God makes all, God knows all; He is 
the'self-caused, the knower (jūn), the time of time. > 

Asvaghosa criticises the view according to which time is 
the root-cause of weal and woe. He maintains that the pain. 
of existence, the pain as a common accident experienced 
(pravrittiduhkha), is due to our craving, and other such 
mental causes, but not to time. It is, in other words, on 
account of craving (trisņā), and not on account of time, nature, 
or the like, that men, imbued with passionate and delusive 
qualities (sarajastamaska), become subject to death, while 
those who are without these qualities are not reborn.’ 

The author of the Simkhya-sütra* maintains : Bondage does 
not befall man because of time. For time beingall-pervading 
and eternal in its nature, is equally and also perhaps eter- 
nally associated with all. Or, as the commentator puts it, 
“The bondage of man is not caused by time; because if 
it were the cause, there could be no separation such as 
that of the liberated and unliberated, because time, which 
applies to everything, and is eternal is &t all times associated 
with all men, and must, therefore, bring all into bondage, 
if any. * 

“ Everything is caused by time. Time alone determines 
men's prosperity and adversity, vietory and defeat, and happi- 
ness and misery. By time Bali is made Indra. By time he 
is removed elsewhere. And by time again he will be restored 
to his former position, All are due to time." Vatsyiyana 
discards this view, and holds, on the contrary, that manly 
strength, self-help, or free-will activity is the principal means 
and cause of success in all matters." 

à Saundarannudā-kāvya, XVI, 17. 

s [,12: " kAla-yogato vyāpino nityasya srvassanibandhát," 

' Ballantyne’s Sānīkhya Aphorisms of Kapila, I. * Cf. Bühler's " Viahnn" XX, 43: 
M Kāla (timo) in no one's friend and no one’s enemy." 

' Vyavaropita—pētāle niyojita—Commoentator. 


5 Kaáma-sütrn, LI. 27-20, 
o" Ibid, DL, 80: " purufaskira («prayatna) pūrvakatvāt sarva-pravrittinīm  up&yal 
BL. " P ' i 
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Cāņakya's view seems, in this respect, reconciliatory rather 
then polemical. Of strength, place and time, strength is 
superior to the rest. Such is the view of some teachers. 
Some give predominance to place on the ground that on land 
a dog baflles a crocodile, while in water a crocodile defeats a 
dog. There are some teachers with whom time is predominant, 
Their reason is this. At day-time a crow kills an owl, while 
during night an owl kills a crow. But according to 
Cāņakya's view, the three factors—strength, place and time, 
are auxiliary to one another.' 

We have no criticism whatever of the doctrine of time 
from Mahavira and Buddha, But Kriyāvāditis ( Dynamists) 
as both of them were, it may be safely imagined that their 
views would have been identical in their general spirit with 
those attributed to VatsyAyana and others. Their general 
attitude is clear, at any rate, from the manner in which they 
have attacked the hypothesis of any efficient cause, such as X 
God, Fate, Chance, or the like.* 

III. Defence of the Epic doctrine of time. 

The Vedic or Epic doctrine of time, was not without its 
strong defenders among the philosophers, the chief of whom 
was Šākāyanya in the Maitri Upanisad* Asa later thinker, 

. Sakayanya deals with various questions as to the form, 
A et — fnanifestation, division, existence, and infinity of time. But 
s the main problem with which his speculations are concerned _ 
A is whether time is the original cause of everything or not. — 
In the language of Sakayanya, Time (Kāla), Death | 
E S (Yama) and Life (Prāņa) are, in a sense, identical. Like | 
NM fire, air, sun, food (anna, earth), Brahma, Rudra, and. Vis iu, 
(0 tim me i is one of the chief manifestations of Brahman, — 
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He quotes several earlier views ' in support of his own 
theory, but curiously enough some are quite contradictory. 
His quotations are these : 

(1) Food (anna) is the cause of all that is time of food, 
and the sun is the eause of time. "The visible form of time 
is the year, consisting of twelve months, made up of twink- 
lings (nimesas) and other measures. 

(2) As many portions of time as there are, the sun moves 


through them. He who meditates on time as Brahman, from 
him time moves far away. 





(3) As from time all beings flow, so from time they 
erow, and in time they rest. Time has form, and time is 
formless.* 


(4) “Time ripens and dissolves all beings in the Great 
Self, but he who knows into what time itself is dissolved, he 
is the knower of the Veda.” 

Sakayanya's personal views are given as f olows. Time in 
itself is imperceptible by the senses. "The progress of the 
sun, for instance, is the evidence of its existence. There are 

in fact two forms of Brahman, time (kala) 

— lag ndn views and non-time (akāla). That which had 
existed before the sun came into existence 

is non-time. Non-time is without parts, t.e., indivisible. That 
which originates from the sun, and has parts (7.¢., is divisible) 
is Time. Of time that is divisible, the year is the form, from 
which all creatures are born. As they are generated from 
the year, so they return to rest in the year. Thus the year 
is Prajapati, is time, food, the embodiment of Brahman, nay, 
Brahman himself, the self. This manifest time is the great 
of beings. The sun, the source of all life (Savitri), 

~ dwells in it. The moon, stars, planets, the year, and the rest 


a Maitri Upanigad, VI. 14-16. 
i = Kal mürtir nmürtimàn." Max Müller trnnsintes “time is visibie (sun), and 
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are generated from it. These are, in their turn, the causes 
of all that is good or evil in this world. Therefore, Brahman 
is the Solar Self, the soul of the sun, and the sun must be 
conceived under the name of time, 

In the second place, all that human imagination can depict 
Of time is to be found in a passage of the Yoga-Vāsistha 
Ramiyana, the date of which is evidently far later than that 
of the Mahabharata and the Maitri Upanisad. This passage is 
put into the mouth of Raima, the mystic interlocutor of the 
dialogue, in order perhaps to keep the view quite distinct 
from the real system of the Yoga-Vāsistha-Rāmāyaņa, as 
expounded by Vasistha. Of three long chapters (33-35) of 
the first book called Vairagya-prakarana, we shall be content 
with giving a brief summary :— 

Time is known under three names as Daiva, Kala and 
Kritānta.' Time is called the Universal Soul because it 
swallows the universe within itself. Time 
is all-pervading, but it has no perceptible 
form of its own, except that it is imperfectly known by the 


Eāma"s views of time. 






* lime D 


names of years, ages (yugas) and ucons (kalpas).* - 


* 


is divided, though in itself indivisible ; consumed, though in- k 


mbastible; perceived, though imperceptible in its nature, i 
Time is the subtlest of all things. Time big no other charac- 





ter or function but that of action and motion. It is by its 
action and motion that the existence of time is made known 
to us. Thus according to mystic Rama, as according. to Zeno 
. Chrysippus, time is to be defined as “ the extension — 








succession of external. events. 2 





motion of the world, a ceaseless motion of the universe, 
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The function of time consists in the act of creating 3nd 
dissolving the world-system. Time stands the foremost of 
all deceitful players, the artificer who, sporting for the period 
of an aeon, loses his own existence in the eternity of Brahman, 
the spirit of spirits. But time after a short rest, as it were, 
reappears as at once the creator, the preserver, and the des- 
troyer of the world,—as the remembrancer of the past. Ac- 
tion (karma), also described as Fate (niyati), isto time as a 
wife to a husband. 

Time is the source of all hatred and greed,—the cause of 
misfortunes and vicissitudes. Hundreds of great kalpas may 
even pass away, yet there is nothing to move eternity to pity 
or to stop its course, At the close of an acon (kalpānte), time 
dances about, like a skull-bearer (kāpālika), with a long chain 
of the bones of the dead. Time then assumes its terrifying 
form of fire (pralayāgni), to dissolve the world in empty space, 
or to reduce the cosmos to a chaos. Even Brahma, Indra, 
and such other gods cease then to exist. Although thus the 
world is destroyed and renewed alternately and endlessly, the 
seeds of things are never destroyed. From these seeds arise 


"in course of time the four types of existence (the oviparous, 


the viviparous, etc.). These types of concrete existence are 
to be regarded, contrary to the modern view of evolution, as 
eternally fixed. 
IV. Infinity of Time: The coastant cycle of existence. 
Although a later authority, the Sükraniti makes us under- 
stand that matters with which a Purāņa deals broadly fall 


under two heads: cosmology and history. The creation of 


| heavēn and earth and firmament, the up- 
s I gomme heaval of land from water, the distribution 
cal and historical. of mountains, plains and waters, the appari- 


tion of the sun, the moon, the stars and the planets, the 


formation of clouds, the circulation of water, the exchange 


|! Šūkranīti, IV, 3, 104-105, 
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of beat and cold between land and sea and sky, the origin 
and propagation of species from the primordial (or, proto- 
plasmic) matter, the evolution of social grades and all other 
human institutions, the elevation and degradation of the 
moral sense, ete., form the subject-matters of a Purāņa.' In 
the language of Buddha, Purāņa, Lokāyata, or cosmology con- 
sists of speculations ‘about existence and non-existence’ 
(bhava-katha, vibhava-kathā).* A Purana in its historical 
aspect is sharply discriminated from an Itihasa or legend as 
we generally understand it. Strictly, Purana is not history, 
but rather the philosophy of history.”  Itisnot the aim of a 
Purana or * Universal History " to produce any record of 
‘hard facts’ associated with fixed dates, but to indicate philo- 
sophically, or perhaps scientifically, the successive stages of 
natural evolution,—to speculate, in other words, about the 
cycles or epochs of events, natural and historical, physical, 
psychical, social and individual, in their uniform and endless 
succession. | 
The two aspects of a Purāņa are so closely interconnected 
that it is impossible to separate them. In the history of 
| | Indian literature, after the Vedas are to be 
— — —— placed the Brahmanas (including the Forest- 
E Perepax. tee m" books and Upanisads) ; after the Brahmanas, 
the Itihāsa-Purāņas; after these, the six 
Vedāngas with which the Sūtra-literaturē begins ; and after 
the Vedāngas, the Angas, the Pitakas, the Nīti-šāstras, the 
harma-šāstras, the Epics, and all the rest. Among the 
"Vedangas, the Kalpa-sūtras and the Jyotisas have to deal 
with divisions of time. The same holds. true of. tha N ti- 
stras and the Dharma-sāstras. AK amd 
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Later on, a class of literature arose to which the use of the 
name Purāņa came to be restricted. The earlier specimens of 
Puranas are to be found in the Vedic hymns, the Brāhmaņas, 
the Agganna sutta, the Manu-smriti, the Mahābhārata, and 
the like. "There is a great deal of truth behind the tradition 
that the Puranas are U pa-vedas—‘ Those which stand close 
to the Vedas.’ For in the Vedie,speculations we find nothing 
but the bare outlines of the Puranas. 

Towards the close of the post-Vedie period, Nidhi appears 
in a list of science.’ Nidhi or the so-called 
sciences of time is in reality nothing more 

than a systematised division of time. It is incorporated in 
the Kautiliya Artha-sastra, the Manu-Smriti, the Maha- 
bhārata, the Brihat-samhitā, and several other later texts. 
A practical division of time into year, half-year, five or six 
seasons, months, fortnights, is indeed as old as the Vedas. In 
* the earlier reckoning, however, the greatest limit of time does 
not seem to have extended beyond a year (samvatsara), and a 
hundred winters.” Evidently, then, the conception of four 
yugas (ages): Satya (Krita), Tretā, Dvāpara, and Kali—is 
post-Vedie, and occurs for the first time in the Taittirrya 
Brahmana.' Still later, we have the conceptions of Man- 
vantaras (intervals of Manus) and Kalpas or Mahākalpas 
(Epochs, Aeons, Cycles, or Millenniums). When the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes visited India in the fourth century 
B.C. he found the yuga-measurement of time already in 


The science of Time. 


existence. The Kautiliya Artha-šāstra bears testimony to the 
same fact. But it can be proved on the evidence of the Jain: 


and Buddhist texts, that the conception of Kalpas and Mahā- 
kalpas, not to say of yugas, became prevalent in the country 
| , 
i dogya Upanisad, VII. 2. 1; VII. 7. 1. 
: ———— of time ns given in the Kautiliya Arthu-šāstra (1L 20.38; IX. 1. 135- . 
i differ in cortain respecta from those in tho Manu-Smriti (I. 63.64), tho Mahübhürata 
ev 292. 12.31; XII. 233. 4-7), and tho Institutes of Viņu (XX. 1-20). 
» Rig. veda, X. 190. 2; vi. 06. 11, 16 ; otc. 
- é Soe Rules of human sacrifice. 
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sometime before the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
conception played some part not only in the teachings of 
Mahāvīra and Buddha, but also in those of Gosāla,' their 
common predecessor, the reputed leader of the Ajivika 
school. Thus the date of the conception of Kalpas and 
Mahākalpas may be safely placed somewhere in the neo- 
Vedie and pre-Buddhistie-period. Further, it would seem 
that the conception of Manvantaras (Manu-iptervals)* is histori- 
cally later than that of Kalpas, just as the theory of 
Incarnātions (Avatāras)”* is posterior to the conception of 
Manvantaras. 

In connexion with these ancient cosmological speculations 
we have to note three points of philosophical importance. 
(1) That they all imply a certain reference to infinity of time 
and eternity of the world of generation. (2) That they involve 
something of a Stoic notion of the infinite divisibility of time, 
—the notion which forms the basis of the atomic theory of 
time in the Jaina Dravya-samgraha (V. 22). (3) That in their 
purely cosmological aspect they seem to be either Platonic or 
Aristotelian in character. ** Platonic ”* because they have 
reference to the notion of a Player,* who, sporting as it were, 
or of an artificer (māyin), who by his artifice (sva-māyayā), 
repeats the world again and again ad infinitum. And 
Aristotelian” because they presuppose a fully real individual 
as the originator of all changes.  * 











CHAPTER XIV. j 
ASURI. 


Yajnavalkya’s speculations led to the development of a 
theistic doctrine (Isvara-vüda), which was strongly opposed 
by both Mahavira and Buddha. it was in fact an old Brāh- 
manic belief for which Yajiavalkya’s philosophy afforded a 
fresh ground. An account of this theistic doetrine is given 
īn the first chapter of the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, divided 
into six sections, each of which is called a Brāhmaņa. The 
doctrine, as we now have it, is interwoven with cosmological 
speculations, and reminds us, in many points, of the Mosaic 
doctrine of Genesis. And the Upanisad-passage' in which 
the doctrine is inculcated is historically important as forming 
the basis of all later cosmologies, especially those which are 
embodied in the Brahma-jāla and Agganna suttas, the Manu- 
Smriti * and the Mahābhārata. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that the Manu-Smriti 
contains not one, but two distinct doctrines of creation. The 
accounts in the Brahma-jāla and the Azganna suttas also 
differ. In point of faet the origin of this difference or discre- 
paney is in the Upanisad passage itself. The first three 
sections set forth a theory of creation which is different from 


? 


! Brihad Āraņyaka Upanigad, T, 3. 27: 
" Load mo from the unreal to the real! 
Lead me from darkness to light ! 
Lead mo from donth to immortality!" (Max Müller). 
^ Aunto mā end gamaye ! 
Tamuso má jyotir gumaya! 
Mrityor mā impitam gamaya! See Deussen's Vedanta, p. 86. 
This passnge contains the famous prayer-formula (stotra) of the Bráhme Samaj, 


founded by oe Ram. Moban Roy (1830 A.D.). 
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that embodied in the remaining three. The fourth section 
Be NEAM in particular is called the  Purusa-vidha 
tion. Brāhmaņa by the Mādhyandinas. As its 
name implies, the fundamental problem with 

which the Brühmana is concerned is the generation of things 
from Purusa or the universal soul, The Brühmana in ques- 
tion is of the greatest importance for the historian of Indian 
juristie thought, and of the Samkhya views. In it we dis- 
cover the immediate background for Purāņie Samkhyam, an 
expression by whicb we must understand here only an attempt 
at a rational theory of the universe, inclusive of all human 
institutions,——such Sümkhya views as we find, for instance, in 
the Manu-Smriti and the Mahābhārata. It seems to us possible 


that we may find here one way to answer the question whether - 


the Sārkhyva system is prior to the advent of Buddha or not. 
We learn from the concluding verse of the Sāmkhya- 
Kārikā which is the first systematic exposition of the 
Samkhya dualism, that Kapila, Āsuri, Paūcašikha and 
Tsvara-Krisna were the feur most renowned teachers of 
Samkhyam. In tracing back the develop- 
eer cub tee, ment of the Samkhya doctrines from the 
Sádikhya. the Purēņie Sarnkhya-Karika to the Vedas, we shall take 
these four names however mythical they 

may be, to denote the four traditional landmarks or stages. 
The first stage of Sarnkhyam will then be represented by the 
Purusa-sükta in the Rig-veda, the second stage by the Purusa- 
vidha-Brühmana in the Brihad Aranyaka U panisad,* the third 
es by Paücasikha's views in the Santiparva, and the fourth 





> traditional author of the Purusa-sükta | is ec Nārāyi 


* D 


re by Isvara-Krisna's views in the Bhagavad-git8.. oa 
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In the Satnkhya tradition Asuri is hardly more thar a 
name or passing shadow. But his name occurs in all the 
three genealogies of teachers and pupils 
kis beatin” “given in the Bribad Aranyaka U panigad 
The first two of these lists mention Asuri 
as a pupil of Bharadvaja, while from the third list it appears 
that he was the immediate successor of Yājūavalkya, though 
not necessarily his pupil. This is one of our reasous for 
ascribing the Purusa-vidha-Brühmana to Asuri. The other 
reason is this. The views which this Braihmana embodies 
can be traced to ** Náràavana's" hymn in the Rig-veda, and 
Yajiiavalkya’s philosophy. Admitting this, the next step 
towards the solution of the question will be to observe how 
from the time of Asuri to that of Pancasikha in the Santiparva 
the Simkhya nomenclature was gradually coined. In the 
meantime we must inquire whether or no, such a nomencla- 
ture was in use in the time of the Buddha. * 
There are two fragments of Buddha's teaching which 
throw light on the views of Āsuri. The two fragments are 
ahāta erani taken from the Brahma-jāla and the Agganna 
laione po tue Origin of sutta. In accounting for theistic notion in 
general Buddha savs:* There comes a time, 
now and again, when, after the lapse of a long long period, the 
world-system (loka, cosmos, the fleeting visible universe) 
passes away (sainvattati). When this happens, living beings 
(including the gods,—the sun, moon, ete.,) are * mostly reborn 
in the World of Radiance’ (ābhassara-kāvā), that is to say, 
assume luminous forms or nebular bodies. In this state 
they persist fora long long period of time, made of consciousness 
(manomaya) feeding on joy, self-luminous, traversing the sky 
(whizzing in the air as dynamic forces), and full of splendour. 
* IL 6. 3; IV. 6.3; VI. 5.2. 
. Digha Nikāya, I. 18-20, op. The story of Baka-Brabms, — Majjhima-Nikaya, I. 326- 
331; Samyutta-nikāy», ku 142-144; Jūtnka No, 405. But see Dial, B., II, pp. 30-31. 


5 (Cf. The ) Upanigad-oxpressions " Prabbu-vimíta," and '" vibuuvimita" in the Chāndogya, 
VIII. 6 3. —— 1, 3. 
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Thereafter comes also a time, when, sooner or later, the world 
system begins to develop or re-evolve (vivattati). When this 
happens the Brahma-mansion (Brahma-vimüna, the Formed 
Universe) makes its appearance. But it is at first empty 


.(sunna)—of inhabitants. In course of time, some one of 


hose beings, either at the end of its existence, or because 
f the exhaustion of its merit (by aceident, as we now say), 


falls from the nebular state, and comes to life in the Brahma- 


mansion, within the visible universe (say, as the sun). 

In this latter state the conscious being spends a long 
long period of time, feeding on joy, self-illuminated, traversing 
the sky, and shining in glory. But from the circumstance 
of ‘dwelling there so long alone,’ the being begins to feel 
“a dissatisfaction and a longing: O! would that other beings 
might come to join me in this place ! ^ ' Just then, as chance 
would have it, other beings, descending from the nebular 
state, come, by a similar process, to life within the formed 


‘universe (say, as the moon, the visible stars, and the planetary 


bodies), which are of a shorter duration, less glorious, and 
less powerful than the sun. 

As time goes on, some of those conscious beings, descend- 
ing from their solar or lunar or planetary ancestors (pheno- 
menal antecedents) are reborn at last as men on this earth, — 
And among men again, there may be some one who begins — 
to reflect upon the problem of existence,—the speculation 
about the origin and development of the life-process. 

In tracing his existence backward from his present birth 


| to that which he imagines to be his very first, he perceives 
that his knowledge does not go beyond the sun, the: 
individual in this formed universe,—the first dweller in the 


rst-born 
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the Lord, the Creator, the Maker, the Best (‘Chief of all’), 
the Ordainer, the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are 
and are to be. He, the maker of all these beings, is stedfast, ` 
immutable, eternal, unchangeable, and the same for ever 
and ever. ' 


. 


Whereas we, who are made by him, are come here, to this — 
world, being impermanent, mutable, and limited in our term 
of existence. But on what grounds are we to call him the 
Creator and us the created ones? We must call him the Crea- 
tor because when he thought of us,—on his mental resolve 
(i. e, by the power of his will, mano-panidhi), * we all came 
here into existence. We must have been created by him 
‘because, as we see, it was He who was here first, and we 
came after him.” 

The passage of which a summary is given above, seems to 
have reference to the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana. In the guise 

of an historian Buddha posed himself as a 
of Boddha * criticism. critic of the notion of a personal author of 
our mortal being or an individual unmoved 
mover of the Brahma-wheel (the universe),—a notion which 
was shaping itself in his time permanently into a legal 
and moral creed. Proceeding ashe did from change or 
causal genesis as the fundamental faet, Buddha could not 
conceive any such unchangeable and omnipotent individual 
as being fully real by himself. For him the world of | 
neration was a constant cycle of change (rather than | “ 
existence), —a continuous process of evolution and revolution, 
— envelopment and development. 

Buddha is speaking to two young Brahmans, Bhāradvāja 
and Vasistha, - who having disregarded caste-prejudices, are 
. come to join his order: There comes a time when the visible 
T 


Mababrādmā, abhibha, anabhibhüto, afifiad ntthu-daso, vusavatti, insaro, 
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universe passes away, and consequently beings are reborn 
elsewhere in the nebular sphere. This is duly succeeded by 
a time when the world begins to develop anew. All is then 
water, and enveloped in darkness, a darkness that blinds. 
Those beings, falling from radiant worlds, are reborn within 
the formed universe, made of consciousness, sustained by joy, 
floating in space, and shining in glory. The formed universe, 
the juicy earth (rasā pathavī) 'emerges from the waters like 
a scum of milk or ghee, odorous and sweet.’ Having come 
in contact with it, feasting thereon, those beings become soli- 
dified, and lose thereby part of their own luminance. Thus 
the sun, the moon, and the stars and planets appear once 
more, and the natural seasons come into existence. Mean- 
while the cooling process goes on. As the juicy earth gradu- 
ally becomes hardened, it loses its flavour and sweet taste, 
‘but vegetation, first of low, then higher grade evolves.’ Man 
descends at length from his heavenly ancestors—from the vital 
sun, or the reflective moon. "The human racer vary in degrees 
of comeliness. The fair despise the ugly, the white the black 
men. Thus a colour distinction arises. Men at first 
feed on rice grown in abundance without cultivation. But 
with the gradual loss of fertility of the soil, tilth becomes 
necessary. In the beginning sex-differences are unknown 
among the human race, As time passes on, sex-differences 
evolve, resulting in great social and moral upheavals. From 
sex-connexion households originate. “Rice is, stored, land is 
enclosed, and with the rights of property arise dishonesty, 
strife and injustice." This leads men at last to think of estab- 
lishing a ruler,’ chosen from the best among them, to: NIMM 

|» justice. The ruler is supported by the ruled, , and | he is, to 
A begin with, but a patriarehal or feudal chief, reco as the : 
lord of the fields (Khetta-pati). pee — a b. i ids ; 
4 3 men, who become known as ids 
x ta "standard of mora —— ciak y 
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hand, certain human beings, distressed at the sins of society, 
leave home-life, retire into woods to meditate, or dwell outside 
the towns, compiling süstras - literary treatises, Putting away 
evil, these come to be distinguished as Brahmans, who uphold 
a certain standard of humanity in thought, word and deed. 
Among others, those who lead household life, develop certain 
industries, and thereby set upa different standard of morality, 
come to be called Vessas (Tradesmen). There are others again 
who take to minor or low crafts, and become known as Suddas, 
differing from other classes by a certain standard of law," 

In this second fragment—taken from the Agganna sutta-— 
Buddha cites an ancient cosmology (Porana) in support of his 
opinion that social distinctions among the Aryans were origin- 


ally based upon moral rather than upon any racial grounds. 
RR VĒL This cosmology, which Buddha indirectly 
The historical impor- E 

tanao of the second made his own or utilised for his own purpose, 
presupposes the passage of the Brihad Aran- 
yaka Upanisad referred to above. ‘The main point in which 
the two accounts differ is that in the Azzanna Sutta Buddha 
does not attack the theory of creation, as he does in the 
Brahmajála and other Suttas. Although, as Prof. Rhys Davids 
observes, “a continual note of good-humoured irony runs 
through the whole story "* in the Agganna Sutta, we must not 
forget the reason of it. Prof. Rhys Davids also rightly points 
out that this dialozue froms ‘a kind of Buddhist Book of 
Genesis,” and that, in it Buddha replaces an older, but eurrent 
*Brühman legend. This explains clearly enough why Buddha 
does not mention the name of God at all when he restates or 

remodels the Brūhmanic cosmology on his own aceount. 
The historical importance of the Dialogue is indeed very 
great. It stands mid-way, in point of date, between the 
Brihad Āraņyaka Upanisad, on one side, and the *Laws of 
Manu” and the Mahābhārata on the other. Mrs. Rhys Davids 


i» * Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, pp. 236-238. 
* Dial. B. II, p. 107. 
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judges it to be “a striking specimen of archaic science 
attempting a rational theory of the origin of human insti- 
tutions.” Moreover, it will be noted that both the Upanisad- 
passage and the Asggaūna sutta, with all their differences in 
other respects, agree in exhibiting the doctrine of genesis in 
its intimate relation to Vedic and _ post-Vedie thinking, 
whereas we find in the * Laws of Manu, as well as in the 
Mahabharata that the doctrine has become altogether what is 
generally described as the Purānie Samkhyam. 

As to the teaching of the Purusa-vidha Brahmana, in the 
first three sections we find a most interesting exposition of 
“ Brahmanaspati's " doctrine, combined with the views of 
Aghamarsana, * Paramesthin,” and  * Nürayann," In the 
second Brahmana we read that in the beginning there 
was nothing else than Death (Mrityu). Everything was 
in the womb of chaos concealed by Death, by hunger ; 

for Death is hunger (food-prineiple). Death 
The — philosophical - =. 1 | ; s . 
visa "ol Rode. is called Aditi because whatever it brings 
forth, that it tends to devour agnin. Now 
Death thought of having an organised body, and so 
it began to move about, being stirred up with energy. 
Thereupon water was produced. All was water for the time 
being. From water was formed gradually froth (šara,* proto- 
plasmic matter *), which being hardened, appeared as the earth. 
Thereon rested Death (fiery ether) and from it proceeded Fire 
poate ni), full of. splendour. This luminous mass of fire divided - 
Pd -itself into three portions ; one portion became Aditya (the sun), 
i 1e portion became Vayu (the air), and the third portion be- - 
came this earth, the home of animated beings (Prana). "Death * + 
poss Aplin ‘a second body, and it produced the seed —— 
R ame the Year. Before — ke —— — 
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thinzs—men, animals, seriptures and religious ceremonies— 
were brought forth. As organic beings evolved, the senses 
developed, and the thinking principle (mind) was already in 
the living body. In man the mind runs free as a horse fit for 
sacrifice, while other animals are enslaved by the senses. 

The real philosophical views of Asuri are embodied in the 
fourth and fifth sections of the Upanisad. In view of the 
imperfection of his terminology it is difficult to judge whether 
his expressions are those of Pantheism or Dualism. Perhaps 
they imply both, or neither. Supposing they imply both, this 
would mean that Dualism furnishes the best ground for expla- 
nation of experience, while Pantheism expresses his real 
philosophical standpoint. 

In the beginning Soul (Atma) alone was the existent, and 
Soul was in the form of a self-conscious, self-centred, undivided, 
individualised, and absolutely pure mass of solar essence 
(Purusa). There being nothing but itself, Sou) had no cause 
to fear a rival. But being alone, Soul felt no delight., It 
wished for a second. With this thought Soul divided its own 
body in two, thereby creating a male and a female. The male 
is called the heaven and the female the earth. [t is 
from the union of these two—heaven and earth—that all 
beings are born. In this connexion a view of Yajiavalkya is 
quoted to establish the universal truth that a third’ something 
is always the sequence of two opposed facts. Yājūavalkya 
said: * We two—man and wife—are to each other * like the 
half of a split pea’ (v.ijala)."" Woman (earth) is produced. 
originally from man (heaven). Sex-differences exist among 
all beings from men down to the ants. Cattle, horses, goats, 
sheep,—all these were created in pairs, as male and female. 
Soul knew that it was the creator of all that exists, nay, that 
it was the ereation. (sristi). Indeed, soul itself became the 
creation. Therefore whatever thing is found here, or whatever 
god is worshipped by men is but a particular manifestation of 


> x Brivad Ātšņyeks Upanigad, I, 4.3. cf. IV. 3. 21. 
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the universal spirit. The gods or heavenly bodies are the 
best creations of this spirit. 

Now every partieular thing was at first in an indeterminate 
condition (avyākrita). The concrete existent became deter- 
minate by * name and form’ (nàma-rüpa), by individuality. . „ 

"The world is pervaded by Soul,--every. limb of a living 
body is animated by the same spirit. Soul is in everything, 
in every living substance as a razor put into a razor case, or 
as fire in arāņi wood. 

Soul is beyond the apprehension of the.senses. The senses. 
can represent Soul only in parts or fragments. For instance, 
when Soul” breathes, we assign to it the name of breath 
(prāņa); when it speaks, we assign to it the name of speech 
(vak); whenit sees, we assign to it the name of sight (caksu); 
when it hears, we assign to it the name of hearing (Srotra); and 
when it thinks, we assign to it the name of thought (manas). 
But he who conceives one or other of these, taken alone (ekai- s 
kam), to be the Soul, does not know what Soul is. For, as Āsuri 
maintains in agreement with Mahidasa, all these represent only > 
the names of one or other function of the soul (asya etàni 
karmāņām anyéva); that is to say, breathing, speaking, secing, 
hearing and thinking, all bear in varying degrees the name of: 
one and the same act of reasoning (prajūānasya nāmadheyāni). 


Again, like pratardana, Asuri holds that the soul acts always. 
As a whole it breathes, as a whole it speaks, - i 


as a whole soul. 
speaking, M DE, 


i so forth: and i in this. sense — 
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made an important diseovery, namely that the elements of 
cognition are not confined to understanding, but are involved. 
also in the act of perceiving in general. Even when a man is. 
touched on the back, he becomes aware of this through his: 
mind. Desire, will, doubt, faith, want of faith, retentiveness, 

forgetfulness, shame (prudence), reflection, fear—all these are 

constituents of mind.' Speech or language is to thought what 

a wife is to her husband. 

The main problem with which the fifth section of the 
Brihmana is concerned is how comes it that the world never 
perishes, in spite of the reckoned cycles of change whieh it 
undergoes. In this connection we may recall that Jaivali’s 
question was: How comes it that the world is never full? 
Strange to say, the answers given’ by both Jaivali and Āsuri 
reach ultimately the same truth, The purusa, or the Universe, 
is imperishable. ‘The universal spirit generates the world: 
again and again. | | 13 

We shall finally consider the social and ethical views of 
Asuri. It is important to bear in mind that his views are: 
derived partly from the philosophy of Yajnavalkva, but mostly : 
from that of “Narayana.” His original contribution is the 
theory of the origin of society. i 

God or Soul is nearer to us than anything else: dearer than 

a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than all the rest. One must, 
therefore, regard Soul alone as dear. Soul being the true Self, : 

if a màn loves soul, he is never disappointed. The highest 
duty of man is to seek the knowledge of God. But for this-- 
reason, Asuri warns us, we are not to neglect other duties: 
of life and society. According to his view the whole duty of 
a man may be summed up under these three heads, the Brah- 

man, the sacrifice ard the world. A man should' carry on the 

works— social, intellectual and spiritual, of his ancestors. And 


* Brihad Avanyakn Upanigad, I. 6. 9: Kamo, sarhkalpa, vicikites, &raddbà, ašradūhē, 
dhriti, adhriti, bri, dbī, bh» The Buddhists came to “pak these as mental properties 
(cetasikā dhammā). 
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there are the three worlds of dut y to fulfil —the world of the 
Gods, the world of the Fathers, and the world of Men. The 
.world of Men is to be gained by a son on!y, and not by any 
other work. ‘The world of the Fathers and that of the Gods 
are to be gained by sacrifice and knowledge respectively. 
As regards his social views, Asuri maintains that originally 
Āsori'a soci] ana there were no class distinctions among men. 
aro But society being one or homogeneous did 
not flourish. With a view to the welfare of society class 
distinctions were introduced gradually among them, as similar 
distinctions obtained also among the gods. As society became | 
organised, such distinctions were established permanently. 
Like “Narayana” Asuri is of opinion that class distinctions 
and division of labour are necessary for a healthy organisation 
of society, and are a clear sign of social strength. "The moral 
justification of such distinctions is that some sort of distinc- 
tion can be found equally among the gods. Briefly, then, 
homogeneity is as bad for a society as an ill-defined hetero- 
geneity. This is of course a common sentiment in all juristic 
and theological circles. ' > 
The establishment of class-distinetions, or the thorough 
organisation of the division of labour was not enough for the 
strength of the community. Brahman, therefore, created at 
last the most excellent Dharma—Law, Righteousness, 
Justice. Dharma is protected aud administered by the ruling 
class, and Dharma is the Ksatra of Ksatras,—the king of 
^ kings, there being nothing higher than the Law. | Since the - 
establishment of law or moral justice, a weak man can S con- F 
trol one who is physically stronger, by the aid. of. pes Law, as 
EAT mm the help. of a a king. . But Dharma. is pnt | 
Ow Lich is true is d just. The Law — 
ati al, to —— gue is Kimi to — 2r 
ier develo —— S 
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ranno rājā as Buddha puts it, are to be met with in „the 
Kautilrya Arthasaüstra, the Rājavagga of the Anguttara, Part 
III, and the Rajadharma and Gita sections of the Great Epic. 
This idea of Dharma, together with the prozramme of duties 
of the kings, as set forth in the texts mentioned above, 
appears to have been realised through the administrations of 
Candragupta Maurya, King Ašoka, and the Gupta Kings 
respeetively. 
Asuri holds that belief in future life is essential to man’s 
Fert abono moral and spiritual existence. For it alone 
views. furnishes a stimulus to all his endeavours. 
To believe in future life is for him to 
recognise the law of action, that is to say, to recognise the 
truth of the maxim that a man reaps as he sows, here as well 
as hereafter. A man is what he thinks himself to be. He 
who knows that he is Brahman actually becomes Brahman.' 
If a man worships any other deity, thinking that he is differ- 
ent from Brahman, the highest Deity, is ignorant. In fact, 
he who worships a god other than God is no more than a 
beast fit for sacrifice to the gods. 


! Brihnd Krkņrāka Upanigad, EL 4 10: “Ya ovh vedābar Brahmūsmīti sa idar 
sarvarh bhavati," 
29 | Aer ur 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PrPPALADA. 


Tbe philosophical views of the venerable seer Pippalāda 
are preserved in the Prasnopanisad consisting of six dia- 
logues. Each one of these dialogues contains but an answer 
of Pippalāda to the questions put to him, one by one, by his 
six contemporaries, who are all said to have been devoted to, 
philosophy (Brahmapara), fulfilers of ideal life (Brahma- 
nistha-para), and seekers of divine knowledge (Brahmánve- 
samāna). The six contemporaries are—Sukešas Bhāradvāja, 
Saivya Satyakāma, Sauryiyanin Gārgya, Kausalya Āšva- 
layana, Bhārgava Vaidarbhi, and Kabandhin Katyayana.' 

The name of Pippalada does not occur in the three separate 
lists of teachers given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad. 
In one of them we have mention of two Gārgyas and of one 
Gārgyāyaņa. Gārgyāyaņa is evidently Gārgyāyaņi, a contem- 
porary of Uddālaka.* We know of one Gārgya, i.e., Gārgya 
Bālāki, who was a contemporary of Yājūavalkya. The second 
Gārgya is perhaps the Sauryayanin (Astronomer) Gārgya, who 
was a contemporary of Pippalāda. If this be true, we might 
surmise that Pippalāda belongs to a period later than that of 
Yajnavalkya. | 

Probably Pippalāda's date was not far from the Buddha. 
Among the six contemporaries of Pippalāda, one is Kabandhin 
Kātyāyana. The early Buddhist records f reguently | ude to a 
philosopher named Kakuda Kātyāyana (Pakudha "Kace ana), 
who is said to have been one of the elder contemporaries of the 
. Buddha. The two names, Kabandin Katyayana and. Kakuda 
. 'Ktyüyana, are practically, one and the same. Waen 
. Buddha was a young man, Kakuda “atyayani 
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PIPPALÁDA |. 9924 
on in years, just as when the latter was a young man, Pippa- 
lāda had already reached a venerable age. We suppose that 
the two names are identical because the real name of the 
philosopher was merely Katyüyana. The epithet Kabandhin 
or Kakuda was attached to his name for no other reason than 
to distinguish the philosopher Kātyāyana from others of his 
name. Besides, it is obvious: that both Kabandhin' and 
Kakuda have reference to the same physical deformity of 
the man. This identity, though at first sicht hypothetical, is 

*supported by philosophica) grounds, as we shall see later. 
One thing is certain amid all uncertainty, namely, that 

we do not know much about Pippalada's life. In the com- 
mentary on U māsvati's Tattvartha-sutra (VIII. 1.) Pippalada 
is classed among the ignorant  hereties (ajnani-kudristi’s), «~ 
and in the Prasnopanisad he is referred to as a venerable sage, 
apnd as a contemporary of Sukesas Bhāradvāja and others. 
He was an Atharvanika, the compiler of a recension of thev” 
Atharva Veda, recognised as canonical perhaps within a 
century before the rise of Buddhism. The Garbhópanisad 
and the Sariraka, the Parabrahma and the Sarabha also 
embody his views, and time may come when it will be 
admitted that he was the historical founder of the Samkhya 
philosophy of which natural causation and yoga were the two 
eardinal features. This is all that we can say regarding 
Pippalāda. Only one more trifling point which we might 
add (from an etymological speculation on his name) to our 
knowledge of Pippalāda, would be this. He was extremely 
fond of eating pippala (fruit), in the same way that Kanada, 
the reputed founder of the Vaisesika school of philosophy, 
was an eater of kana (‘the particles of rice). 

* A friend suggests that the name implies a headless trunk, ie, 4 person having little 


brain-power or intellect. 

* In the phraseology of Yajünvalkva the Atharva is not a Voda bat Afgirass, Brihad 
Ar. Up. VI 5 11. Cf. Chiündogyn VII. 1, whero tho Atharva is referred to as tho fourth 
Veda. ‘Tho Buddhist expression itihāsu paīcamarh (Dīgha, I. p. 88) points to tho same 
conclusion (see Sumafigaln-Vilānini, I p. 247: Athubbaga-Vedari catuttham). 

"P n. E: 20 . PL. 
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, His PHILOSOPHY. 


So far as Pippalada's philosophy is concerned, we shall 
vainly go to him for any new ideas. Among the thinkers 
of the period in question he is perhaps one of the least 
original. But the precision with which he restated the views 
of his predecessors was not without iís marvellous effect 
upon the development of the method of systematic thinking 
and the separation of the Samkhya-Yoga ideas from the 
older Vedānta. We propose to review, in this light, the 
following five points, connected with five out of his six 
answers. 

(1) The first dialogue is the answer of Pippalāda to 
Kabandhin Kātyāvana's question : How und from what are 
creatures born ?' In giving his answer, Pippalāda calls the 
attention of Katyayana to the distinction to be drawn be- 
tween two Brahma-worlds (Brahma-lokah),—This (esa) and 
That (asau),—Lower and Higher, Material and Spiritual. 
This Brahma-world is the world of generation (prajā-loka), 


and that Brahma-world is the ideal world. Pippalāda adopts 


besides a new term Rayi for Matter, replacing the older 
term Water. b 

Pippalida’s answer in brief is this : Creatures are generat- 

ed from Prajāpati, the lord of creatures, —the creative prin- 

ciple of the universe. Prajapati is the univers al Person 

(Vaisvānara Purusa),—the sun whose essence is Fire. Desir- 

ous of creating, Prajipati meditated on his 


Ds uan views of own essence, thereby producing out of his 


; own body a pair (mithuna)—Matter (Rayi). 


Y i and Spirit (Prāņa)—the notions similar to and. Ma EDEN: 
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Matter Pippalāda understands that element which is dark 
and passive and feminine, and by Spirit that element which 
is bright and active and masculine. All that has form and 
is formless, all that is organised and disorganised —falls 
under the category of Matter. The formed body is therefore 
to be called Matter. Matter is that upon which form is 
imposed by Spirit,—the psychical element. When Spirit is 
not in close embrace with Matter, the form at once breaks 
down, that is to say, Matter becomes disorganised. Pippalada 
here calls upon us to witness with him che constant plav of 
two opposed phenomena throughout this formed universe, — 
the sun and the moon, the brizht-half and the dark-half of the— 
month, day and nizht, and the sex-dilTerences, for instance. 
Now according as men live in This or That Brabma-world, 
they are said to travel on the two separate paths of life's 
journey,—the paths which lead either to repeated death, or 
to the everlasting home of immortality. Pippalāda is thinking, 
of course, of the two paths—the southern, ancestral or mate- 
rial path, and the northern, divine or spiritual path—so well 
marked out for the first time by Jaivali. But his language 
is more concise than that of Jaivali and of Gārgyāyaņa, the 
immediate successor of Jaivali. Besides. it is worthy of note 
that the earlier expressions for the two paths were Pitrivāna 
and Devayāna, while Pippalada invented two other expres- 
sions —the southern (daksina) and the northern (uttara)— 
for them.* And it js not unlikely, as the late Mr. Tilak has 
sought to maintain, that in the contrast so sharply drawn 
between the two roads there is a reminiscence of the original 
home of the Aryans in some northern region espeeially when 
the Vedas and later Indiān literature abound in Trans-Himala- 
yan reminiscences. As Pippalāda says, to travel on the 
southern, ancestral or material path is to marry a beautiful 


t Prafnopanitad, I, 5: " etat sarvu ynn inūrtaūca pmirtafica takmün inūriirovu 
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girl, to generate the race, or, at best, to believe, as some good 

+ householders do, in sacrifice and charity,—the two words which 
sum up the whole duty of a worldly man. Those who do so 
follow but the rule of Prajapati, the mundane or prolifie god. 
To them belongs only This Brahma-world here. 

Those again, who travel on the northern, divine or spirit- 
ual path by means of penance or meditation, abstinenee or 
pure life, faith and knowledge," reach at length that spotless 
(viraja) Brahma-world which is the dwelling place of the 
spirits, immortality, fearlessuess, the end of the transcendent- 
al road, — the world of absolute existence from which there 
is no return to Rayi—the world of matter. This is the’ 
cessation (nirodha)* of all materiality, that is to say, of al] 
impurity, and mortality. Such a Brahma-world exists only 
for those divine suges * in whom dwell penance, abstinence, and 
truth,’ and in whom there is nothing crooked, nothing false, and 
no guile.'* Here the ex pression nirodha deserves special notice. 


(2) The first answer of Pippalāda has shown how a living 
body is zenerated from the parents, from the union of Matter 
and Spirit, and originally from God. In the second dialogue 
the question is changed, and that partly because the inter- 
locutor is a different man—Bhargava of Vidarbha. His question 
is a physio-psychological one: What are the gods (principal 

things) of which an organised body is constituted, and by 
s; which it is preserved and manifested (prakāšita) and, which 
—— is the best (varistha) of them? To this Pippalāda gives the 
bu. —— reply :— 1 l 
jus ast AA. living body is constituted cl r (Gini); 
T es fire, — earth, speech, mind, breath, eye, and > DS 
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these the organism is preserved and manifested (developed) 
| The best of them is to be known as Prana, 
deus physiolgtes! the vital principle. For, when life departs, 
all other gods are bound to leave the body. 
Thus Pippalāda holds with Mahidāsa and others that the 
essential fact is this life, and, therefore, the highest prineiple 
is the vital. It is besides the one principle which pervades 
the universe, and through which we may see the unity of 
man with the rest of created things. The essence of life 
itself is Fire or Heat. One of the images by which he 
illustrates his point indicates his study of nature. The 
simile is: ‘As bees go out of the hive when their king! 
leaves it, so when life, ete.’ 


(3) In the third dialogue Asvalayana of Kosala asks an 
even more important question, on a problem havinz a bearing 
upon both metaphysies and physiology. As Pippalāda under- 
stands Asvalayana, his problem is at once the origin, the 
entry, the place, the supremacy, the five-fold distribution, 
and the intrinsic fate (subjective condition) of Prana a term 
meaning life, a living body, its functions, as well as the soul. 
Asvalayana asks: From what is Prāņa (the principle of life) 
itself born (jayeta)? How does it come into body? Where 
does it dwell in a fully-developed and fully-active body? Into 
how many systems are functions of life to be divided? How 
does the soul leave the body (utkramate)? How again does 
it bind itself to external objects (bihyam abhidhatte)? And 


how does it maintain its inner essence or subjective elements 
(adhyātmam abhidhatte) ? 


* Should be queen, not macdhukatna raja. 

* Pra&nopanisnd, IIT,12: ** Utpattim &Ayntim sthánam vibhiitvaficaiva paficaddha, Adhyāt. 
maficaiva prāņasya ...'' Max Müller translates ‘ndbyitma’ by “internal state." Hut neither 
"inLornn] state" nor ‘intrinsic fate’ convey the exact connotation of the term. In 
philosophical parlance ‘subjective’ is the word which comes nearest to 'adhyātma,' and 
‘objective’ to * bühyn." Unfertunately these words, too, aro used not in the same 
sense by all the philosophers, See for Di. Stirling's historical note upon this anbject, 
Spinoza's Ethic, translated by W. Hale White, 1910, Preface, pp. VII-VIIT. 
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* Pippalada cannot hélp remarking that these questions are 
l all more difficult than one can possibly 
a ere ^ awor (atiprasna). However, he attempts 
to answer them all, seeing that Asvalayana is 

very earnest. 

The spirit, solar self, or principle of life is generated from 
the psyche, soul, or ego, that is to say, from itself, from its 
inner essence, The soul is in life, just as the reflection 
imaged in the sun. It is by the work of the mind, that 
is to say, from its inherent desire to be, that the soul comes 
into body. 

As regards the sovereignty (vibhutva) of the vital soul, 
itis in an organised body, as though a supreme monarch 
(saīmmrāt) who ‘commands official, saying to them: Rule these 
villages or those; In other words, all separate or special 
(prithak prithak) functions of the organism are subservient 
to the central function of life. ‘The above simile is evidently 
taken from Yàajnavalkya.* v 

The soul dwells in the heart from which extend 191 
arteries and nerves (nādī) towards different parts of the body. 
In each of these there are a hundred branches, and for each 
of these branches there are 72,000 (capillaries and nerve- 
fibres 7). It is through all these channels that the supreme 

* ruler sends forth command to his officials who are stationed in 

| various centres of activity, and who are doing special works 
for the healthy upkeep of his kingdom. Such an enormous : 
number as Pippalada gives of arteries, veins, capillaries, and 
‘nerves was not conceived before the time of Yājiavalkya.* - 

^4 In agreement with Mahidasa, Fippalāda divides the physio- 
logical functions of the body into five systems (pañcadhā), 
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to wit, (1) Prāņa—the respiratory system, (2) Apüna—the 
alimentary system, (3) Samāna—Metabolism, (4) Vyāna—the | 
cireulatory system, and (5) Udāna—the special senses. 

The Soul leaves the body by death. Pippalāda maintains 
that at the time of deatb, as perhaps at the time of rebirth, 
the sense-faculties become or remain absofbed in mind.' The 
soul departs free from sense-apprehension and representative 
cognition, and proceeds towards a  world—good, bad, or 
mixed,—heavenly, infernal, or lhuman—as willed before 
death (yatha sankalpitam lokam). The path of the soul is 
lighted by its own light, and it is borne by the vital 
energy inherent in its life. 'To our utter disappointment, 
Pippalāda's expressions are too enigmatic and terse to be intel- 
ligible without having a constant reference to Yajüavalkya's 
views.* 

(4) The fourth problem is entirely psychological. It 

was formulated by the celebrated astronomer 

sedis psychologie?! — Gargya, who was perhaps an elder contem- 
. porary of Agnivesya.* And so far as Pippa- 
lāda's answer goes, there is little in it that is either very new 
or very peculiar to him. His views remind us at every turn 
of Yājiavalkya. And yet Pippalida must be credited with 
having employed almost all the principal cātegories of the 
later Sārnkhya system. It is indeed in his phraszology that 
we come across for the first time such terms as Prina for 
Purusa, Rayi for Prakrti, Mūrta for Vyakta, Amūrta for 
Avyakta, and Mātrā for Tanmātrā, the terms Bhūta, Manas, 
Buddhi, Ahankāra, Sense-faculties (Indriyas) and Sense-objects 
being all common.* We must note that the ofiginal problems 


- ^ Pragnopanigad, III. 9; “ Punarbhavam indriynir manasi abhisampadyam&naib." 
* Bribad Arapyaka Upanigad, IV. 4. 14. 4 
5 dbid,1V, O0. 2. Was Agnive&yn the traditional writer on modieal subjects ? See 
Carka-Sarhhitā, Iu any cuse, we have montion of Aggivosa in the early Buddhist 
ily — designation ofa school, perhaps of thinkers who were 
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of the Sirhkhya type of thinking were two: (1) the genesis 
of life and the development or manifestation of its poten- 
tialities, and (2) the attainment of the highest condition of 
soul through yoga. The solution of the first problem is 
offered in the light of natural causation, the terms Amirta, 
Mürta, Buddhi, Ahanküra, ete., constituting a series of cause 
and effeet, best understood when studied in reference to the 
formation of ‘sperm’ and ‘blood,’ the development of the 
foetus in the womb, and the subsequent growth of the 
organism and the thinking powers, the subject is well dealt 
with in the Garbha and Šārīraka Upanisads and latterly in the 
Šārīra and Indriya Sthānas of the Caraka-Samhita which is said 
to have been a later recast of A enivesya's medical treatise.’ 
Gürgya inguires: What are they that periodically cease 
during sleep, and are awakened when a man is awake? What 
is the deity (deva) that sees dream ? Who experiences the 
highest happiness (sukha) during dreamless sleep? And on 
what first cause are all these dependant ultimately ? 2 
Pippalüda's reply is that sensations cease. Sleep in general 
may be defined psychologically as the cessa- 
tion of sensations, or rather the absorption 
of sensations in the mind. When a man sleeps, as they - 
| say, he does not hear, see, smell, taste, touch, speak, take 
= (act), enjoy by way of pleasure, excrete, and move about 
E (walk). It is most interesting to notice that Pippalāda is 
well aware of the fact of his interlocutor being an —— 


The theory of sleep. 


: nomer,—a student of the solar system, | that is to say, a 
e. Sauryāyanin Gargya. Thus he gives for. an illustratio of 
"3 |. point this simile. “O, Gārgya, as all the rays of the. shen 
ģ o de sets, are gathered up in that dise of light, and s 
(be sum risos again and again —— 
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Pippalāda next takes up the. problem of dream, and” by 
dream he understands the state of sleep 
which is to be carefully distinguished from 
the dreamless state called Susupti. The above definition 
of sleep applies strictly to the dreaming condition of the 
mind. Mind is the deity that sees the dream.  Pippalada 
upholds here the theory of Yājūavalkya, when he maintains 
that in the state of dreaming, the mind not merely recalls the 
accumulated impressions of the past, or previous sense-images, 
but also sees, imagines, or envisages something quite novel or 
prophetic. In other words, the mind at the stage of dreaming 
is both a representative and a purely imaginative faculty.’ 
When the mind is overpowered by light (tejasa abhibhūto), 
then it no longer dreams. And it is then, and then only, 
that true happiness (sukha) arises in its body.” 
Pippalüda, then, goes on to say that the state of dream, 
is followed by that of sleep. Between these two he seems 
zu to have contemplated an intermediate or 
ul is defined as a 
pure cognitive con- transitional state, when the dream is just over 
RCIOUusT CSS, " * á = 
and the mind is conscious of nothing but 
itself. Such a thought-free but self-conscious and blissful 
state of the mind is the condition of soul (Purusa), whose 
essence is pure consciousness or pure cognition (vijhānātmā). 
Soul as such underlies all sense-perceptions and sense-actions, 
and all lower and higher functions of the mind. In this 
sense Pippalada regards Soul as that which sees, touches, 
hears, thinks, understands, and acts." 

As sleep deepens, the mind transcends even the state of 
pure cognitive consciousness (citta=vijūānātmā)," and thereby 
— * Praána, IV. 5: "'Dristafica ndristafica, érutafica, nérutafica, unubhütaüca, ananobhi- 

tafica, sat ca asat ca—sarvam pasyati.” 
` 3 Ibid, IV. 6. 

' Ibid, IV. 9: “Eyn hi drn$tā pragté ghrātā, rasnyitā, mantā boddhā kartā vijūānātmā 
se n Cj. Buddha'aghree terma in ''eittarh iti pi mano iti pi vififiügnm," Sariyutta-niktya, 
11. p. 94; " That which is called consciousness, that in mind, that iw, intelligence.” Mrs. 
Raya Darida, ^ Odit Pesebologne" p. 14. 


Theory of dream. 
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reaches its highest condition —a condition in which the mind 
— reaches the Divine state, the imperishable 
enotos the state : . 

of mind lying beyond Essence of our being ( para aksara atmà). 
E During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, 
all imaginations end, and when the mind loses even the cons- 
ciousness of its own existence, what else can we conceive as 
existing lmt the highest indestructible being in which the 
cognitive soul, together with all the higher faculties of the 
mind, and all the senses, and the elements, rests? It is there- 
fore on God, who is shadowless, incorporeal, colourless and 
bright, that all these ultimately depend for their existence. 
He who knows it, becomes omniscient (sarvajūa), com- 
prehends all. 

The point on which FPippalāda leaves us in doubt is that 
he does not say, as Yājūavalkya does, whether the mind is 
active or passive during sound sleep. 

The last point to mention is Pippalada's enumeration of 

the ‘sixteen phases" (sodasa kala) denoting 
— World the sixteen- successive changes, i.e., Sodaśa 

Vikārā in later Sàinkhya nomenclature. He 
compares, in agreement with his predecessors, the phenomena 
of nature to passing phases of the moon, and the abiding 
element to the sixteenth digit. The world of generation, with 
all individual beings and particular things, may appear and 
disappear, while Purusa (universal soul) abides for ever. The 
world develop by * name and form’ (nāma-rūpa). But as soon 
as the world is absorbed into the imperishable essence, which 
is one, all names applied to forms or qualitatively distinct 
things, such as ether, air, fire, water, etc., pass out of use. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
BHARADVAJA. 
(Mundaka Philosophy.) 


The Muņdakdpanisad is our sole authority for Satyavāha 
Bhāradvāja's philosophy, which is honoured in the text itself 
with the name of the Divine Science (Brahma-vidyā), also 

7 described as, the foundation of all knowledge 
Mondake UA, the (garva-vidyā-pratisthā).' The said Divine 
Science „is fancifully traced from Brahma, 
the Divine Being himself, down to the great teacher (mahāšāla )* 
named Saunaka. According to this genealogical tradition, 
the doctrine was handed down in an unchanged condition 
from Brahma to his eldest son Atharvan, from Atharvan to 
Satyavaha Bhāradvāja, from him to the sage Angiras, and 
from Angiras at last to Saunaka." 

The form in which the Upanisad nowseaches us shows 
that it is no more than a spectrum of all contradictory views. 
In truth, no one can tell in how many ways the text tozether 
with the doetrine which it zealously preserves had undergone 
changes till it was finally recast. 

As to the origin or precise historical bearing of the title of the 

— Mundakópanisad, we may quote the following 
dul suos "of the observations of Prof. Max Müller. “The 
name Muri. = “‘Upanishad is called Mundaka-Upanishad, 
and its three chapters are each called Mundakam. Native 

* Muņģakdpanigad, I. 1.1. — 

* Max Mūllor translates Mahāčāla "tho gront householder.” It is evident from the 
Mahfgoviņdu Suttanta ef tho Dīgha-nikāya (Vol. I7) that Mahafalá (or rather Brühmana- 
mabāšālā) was a technical name for the Sn&taka-institution (Post-graduate College, to use 


a modern phrase). Henco tho opithet Maháé&la would show that Saunakn wasthe head 
foe a abo ee tale 
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commentators explain it as the Shaving Upanishad, i.e., the 
Upanishad which cut: off the errors of the mind, like a razor. 
Another Upanishad also is called Kshurika, the Razor, ~ 
a' name which is explained in the text itself as meaning 
an instrument for removing illusion and error. The title is 
all the more strange because Muņdaka, in its commonest 
aeceptation, is used as a term of reproach for Buddhist 
mendicants, who are called * Shavelings,' in opposition to the 
Brāhmans, who dress their hair carefully, and often display 
by its peculiar arrangement either their family or their rank. 
Many doctrines of the Upanishads are, no doubt, pure 
Buddhism, or rather Buddhism is on many points the 
consistent carrying out of the principles laid down in the 
Upanishads. Yet, for that very reason, it seems impossible 
that this should be the origin of the name, unless we suppose 
that it was the work of a man who was, in one sense, a 
Mundaka (i.e. a Buddhist monk), and yet faithful to the 
Brahmanic law.” 


We can not fully agree with Prof. Max Müller because 
there are no Brahman works known to us in which the epithet 
‘Shaveling’ is used as a term of reproach for the Buddhist 
monks only. In these works the Buddhists are commonly 

. represented by such names as * Saugatas,' * Sakyas,' * Bauddhas,' 
and sometimes reproachfully, in common with the Jainas and 
i" Lokāyatas, mentioned as Demons and Atheists (Daityas, 
_ Asuras, Nastikas), but certainly not as Mundakas. The early 
 Buddhist records themselves reveal that Buddha was addresse 
a by his contemporaries as ‘Samana Gotama’ except in ps 
ws instance? where a sacrificing priest Aggika Bhāradvāja 

y describes him as a mundaka, samana and — and that as 
Y — his orthodox prejudice n. g 
t Bhikkhus but against ad 
Ecos oe was a p 
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to all those who distinguished themselves from the 
KeSins or Jatilakas, who wore either long loose locks or 
hair in braids, and from the Sikhis, who wore a forelock," 
by seeking to live a pure life as Brahmacārins, by begging 
food as bhiksus (mendicants), and by shaving their head clean 
as mundakas (shavelings). When Buddha said, * Not by reason 
of ‘shaving alone a man becomes a recluse’ (na mundakena 
samano), he had, in all probability, kept in his mind the 
*Shavelings * other than his own followers. In the list of 
religieux, given in an important passage of the Anguttara- 
nikaya,* Buddha unmistakably refers to the Muņda-Sāvakas 
(“disciples of the Shaveling") as a school distinct from the 
Magandikas, Tedaņdikas, Ājīvikas, Aviruddhakas, Niganthas 
(Jainas), and such other recluses, mendicants or shavelings. 
Following Buddhaghosa, Prof. Rhys Davids conjectures that 
the Munda-Savakas were ** perhaps some special sub-division 
of Jains.;"? But as their name implies, the Munda-Süvakaa 
were the disciples or followers of Munda,—the school after 
whom perhaps the Upanisad in question was entitled Mun- 
daka, Dr. Schrader tells us that in the Jaina Rājavārttika, 
a commentary on Umāsvatis Tattvartha Sūtra (VIII. 1.), a 
Munda is classed among the Kriyāvādins.” 

Neither the Rsis or Munis, nor the Kešins or Jatilakas, 
strictly so called, were medicants or shave- 
lings. They were hermits (tāpasas) or 
ascetics (sannyāsins), without question. In course of time, 
in the days of Yajnavalkya who alludes to both Sramans and 
Tapasas, and also perhaps not long before the rise of Buddhism, 
a new order of religiewr was formed, who called themselves 


| Būhlera Gautama, III. 34. On this authority Rhys Davids, in his Dinloguea of 
the Buddha, Vol. IT, p. 221, identifies the Jatilakas with those Vaikhēnaens (" orthodox 
hermits") who used to wear, ns a rulo, their hair in braide, Kā 
a * Gautama, III. 22, E 

^ Dhammapada, XIX, 6, 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol, IT, p. 229. 

* Ibid, p. 221. | 

* ]nüisch. Philo h + 
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Sramans (to distinguish themselves both from the hermits 
who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood and the Hrüh- 
mans who were householders). ‘They shaved their head clean, 
and begged their food, instead of feeding like the Munis or 
Kesins on pot-herbs, wild rice, nirerea-seeds, water-plants, 
the powdered grains of rice (kaņa),' the discarded scum of 
boiling rice, the flour of oil-seeds, grasses, cow-dung, fruits, 
roots, water, air, or ether. 'They became known perhaps 
from the practice of begging, as Bhiksus (mendicants). The 
origin of this order of religieux is now obscure or uncertain. 
But we might safely hold with Prof. Rhys Davids that the 
Bhiksu order of homeless persons evolved originally from the 
Brahmacārīns * who did not enter upon the stage of the house- 
holder, * and who customarily begged their food. * 


According to the Asrama-theory of the leading Brahman 
jurists, the life of a member of the twice-born ranks or the 
three upper classes of the Indo-Aryan people ought to be 
divided into four periods, representing the four stages of elTort. 
or training—intellectual, moral], legal and spiritual, in short, 
both mundane and transcendental. The names and enumerations 
of these stages vary with the authorities.” But a passage in 
Baudhüyana's legal manual gives just three stages, omitting. 


t Jt would seem that Kanāda, the founder of tho Vaisesikn system, received his 
name from the circumstance of eating Kana. 

* Dial. B. IT. p. 290; Gautama, TIT. 26, 29; Baudhéyann, IIT. 3, 1-14. 

* The word Brahmacári occurs once in tho Rig-veda, hymn X.109: “The Brahma- 
chüri goes engaged in duty: he is n membor of the * own body." Cp, Atharva. 
veda, XI. 5. 

* Apastamba, II. 9. 21. 8; Gautama, III. 2; Manu, VI. 86; Yājfiavalkya, ITI. 56-57. 
' — L 1. 3. 28; Mana, i. 49 ; — 1.27; Aéávaliynna Gribya- 
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the Bhiksu.' The same we find also in a passage of the 
Manusmrti. The omission of the Bhiksu-stage is interpreted 
differently by Prof. Rhys Davids? While fully cognisant of 
the weight of his opinion, we think the absence of the name 
from those passages might well be due to the fact that the 
stages or periods of training were recognised originally not as 
four, but as three.* It also should be borne in mind that the 
enumeration of three stages belongs neither to Baudhāyana ~ 
nor to Manu, but to some older authority, named Asura Kapila 
(i.e., Asuri), son of Prahlāda* There are, moreover, the later 
recaste of a few older Sütras where the 4rema-theory plays 
no part, and which might be judged as an evidence of the fact 
that it was engrafted nt some late date on the Cafuwrecanya 
system, though before the rise of a Buddhism." 


Prof. Rhys Davids also says: **.....the rules (regarding the 
Four Efforts) are admitted to be obsolete now. Sankara says 
these were not observed in his time? And the theory seems 
to be little more than a priestly protest against the doctrine, 
acted upon by Buddhists, Jains, and others, and laid down in 
the Madhura-sutta, that even youths might go forth without 
any previous Vedie study.”* But we must understand that the 
rule enjoined in the Madhura-sutta" is in fact far earlier, earlier 
even than Gautama's work," and most probably laid down in 
the Vaikhānasa-Dharma-sūtra, also known as the Sramanaka 


* Baudhiyana, 11.6.11.28. 

* Manu, 11.230, 

^ Dial. B.II., pp. 215-217. 

* Chandogya Upanisad, I11.16.1-7. 

* Baudhüyana, ILG. 11.28; Brihad Árapyaka Upanisad, 1.5.16. 

^ E.G. Sarhkha and Likhita Surhitās, Tho names of these two ancient jurists became 
proverbia] in the time of the Buddha, as may bo judged from the latter's expression, 
. Barhkha-Likhita Brahmacariya (Digha, I, p. 63). Buddhaghosa has entirely lost sight of 
the historical significance of the expression. 

* Deussen's * Vedanta,’ p. 40, 

* Dial. B. IL, p. 217. 

* Seo Chalmer’s translation in J,R.A B., 1894. 

19 JTI. 1, 
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Sutra. And there is no evidence of the rules of Asramas 
being binding or valid, at any time, for all individuals. Thus 
we can see how the youths had left home-life, and passed 
straight from schools into the life of homeless recluses, how, 
in other words, the order of Sramans or Bhiksus originated 
from the Brahmacarins. 

Now among the Sramans, all of whom, in one way or 
another, broke away from past traditions, revolted against the 
older Vedic system of sacrifice and self-mortification, or 

ta dissented from the later form of Brühmanic 
—— — religion, superstition and mysticism, there 
RAM and were various seets or groups or schools. "The 

revolt showed itself in every possible manner. 
For example, the Šramans as a body shaved their hair and 
beard, ceased to appeal to the authority of scripture, listened 
to nothing but their own conscience, sought for inner purity 
and enlightenment rather than external religiosity, and 
embraced the wider cause of humanity instead of observing 
the caste-distinctions which obtained in society. But pre- 
sumably this battle was a mere question of personal 
temperament before it became a world-wide phenomenon. 
And perhaps Bhāradvāja was the first to organise a regular 
war (the process of which is as old as the Kavaseyas, if not 
older), to make a firm stand against the champions of ancient « 
rites and usages. He distinguished himself even outwardly 
from them by shaving his hair and beard. From this latter 
circumstance we may suppose, his personal name was 
. gradually forgotten, and his nickname, Muyda or Shaveling, — 
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took its place. Although following his example, now 
established as a custom of the land, the Sramans of other 
schools shaved their hair and beard, yet the designation 
/ ; —— (Mundakas) remained a birth-right for his school 
only. 


His PHILOSOPHY. 


Bharadvaja’s fundamental views are two. One of these 

is closely linked with a question, having 

dei rar acides considerable bearing on moral philosophy 

in general, and on juristic and social 

theory in „particular. The guestion is whether, to what 

extent, and in what manner the transcendental order can 

be conceived to accord with the concrete activities of 

life and society. The second view falls within the depart- 

ment of knowledge, and is but a corollary from the 

first. Here we find an attempted solution of one of the 

ultimate problems of knowledge, whether the intinite being 

is within the apprehension of a finite mind, whether the 
ultimate reality is accessible to ordinary cognition. 


I. Transcendentalism ! versus asceticism and worldly life. 


* In the systems of the leading Bfāhman jurists we find certain 
judgments on the two contrasted types: the life of the 
householder and the life of the anchorite. Again, in the 
Samaiinaphala-sutta the question arises as to the reward (in 
this present conscious existence) of the life of the recluse ; and 
an answer is given by the Buddha. It is apparent from the 


| The term is not used hero in the Kantian sense of the investigation of that which is 

a priori in human cognition, but approximately in the sense best associated with Emersion. 

1t implies a sort of reaction against the barbarity of ascetic practices and against all so- 

called - self-centred social morality, polity, prejudices and superstitions. Bhāradvāju's 

predilection for the her mi life being. stronger than his aversion for ascetícimn, wo prefer 

to call bim a "anscendentalist rather than a rationalist. 2-2 Dial, B. I, pp. 6809; ep — 
tho Urtardd ya Yarddhya nna Sūtra M genos Jaing-<litras, part 2, pp. 01-69. 
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manner in which king Ajātasattu of Magadha put the ques- 
tion to Buddha that the efficacy of the hermit-life was doubt- 
ed in the country, especially by those who were immersed in 
worldliness. But neither was Buddha the first nor Sankara 
the last to favour the life of renunciation, and at the 
same time to denounce asceticism. If we be not mis- 
taken, Satyaviha Bhāradvāja was one of the pioneers 
among those thinkers who bravely faced the problem, upheld 
transcendentalism against both asceticism 
BAT Sand n largely practised by the Vedic ascetics 
: and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic 
strictness by the Brāhman priests and jurists. He thus 
prepared the way for the rationalism of Buddha who enun- 
ciated the Middle-path, and sought for a via media of thought, 
conduct and intellectual training. 
Prof. Rhys Davids has justly said, “The intellectual 
movement before the rise of Buddhism was in large measure 
a lay movement." For one reason or another, some of 
Rāthītara. Paua. the great thinkers of India had found 
£st, and Maudgalya’s in the order of householders, or life 
ee: as actually lived in society, nothing in 
common with the transcendental sphere of existence, the 
Brahma-world, that is to say, the higher plane of human 
activities. At the very dawn of intellectual life in India a * 
problem appeared on its horizon, namely, what is essentially 
and absolutely necessary for a way to the immortal state 
(amritatva). The Taittirīyas tell us that a Truth-speaker 
or Realist (Satya-vacas) named Rāthītara termed it Truth. 
An intellectualist (Taponitya) named Paurašisti - thoug | 
. the only thing necessary to the higher life was meditation « or 
cor natant cultural s ta: the view of Mau vu ki | 
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The Taittiriyas themselves, on the other hand, could be 
content with nothing less than a faithful observance of all 
these and other duties of man's life. "To them, therefore, 

good principle, truth, the inner culture of 
e gical views faith and intellect, the study and interpre- 

tation of the Vedas, self-control or subjuga- 
tion of the senses, tranquillity or imperturbability, the fires 
(deities and ancestors), inner offering or prayer, guests 
(hospitality), fellow men (charity), fellow beings (humanity), 
marriage and offspring only fall under the various heads' of 
man's duty in the world, home, school, society and solitude. 
The command, the instruction, or the rule of conduct is 
presented by them in another form, and accepted and ela- 
borated by all Brahman legal and moral philosophers. 
The teacher would say to the pupil who is brought up 
strictly in Brühmanie traditions :—‘‘ Speak the truth. Walkin 
righteousness (dharma). Study the Vedas and Vedic 
sciences. Render pecuniary help to thy teacher. Do not 
cut off the lineage, spiritual or mundane (prajātantu). Be 
not thoughtless (na pramaditavyam) as to Truth. Do not 
swerve from good principles. Do not depart from what is 
morally good and helpful (kusala). Do not neglect living 
beings” (cattle, etc.). Be not inattentive to the study and 
interpretation of the Vedas. Do not deprive the gods and 
ancestors of offerings and oblations due to them. Honour 
father, mother, teacher and guests like a god. Esteem only 
those actions which are blameless (anavadya), and not others, 
Perform only those good works which have been performed 
by us (predecessors), and not others. Receive the Brahmans 


(wise men) with respect, faith or eagerness, grace, gente 


: 

* Taittirlya Up. L 9: rītam (dharma), satyam, tapas. svādhyāya-pravacanam, damab, 
Éamab, àgnayab, agnihotrab, atitbayab, mánusam, prajäh, prajanab, praj&til. ep. Baudhšyana, 
LI. 6, 11. 3-4 ; Apastamba, IT. 9. 24. 7.8. 


* Max Müller translates bAutüni groatness. " - d 
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fear and close attention.' Act aud behave in doubtful 
Cases" as the Brahmans of ripe judgment (sammarsinah) are 
wont to act, avoiding meanness and aiming only at righteous- 
ness (aliksa dharmakimuh), and so, too, in matters exciting 
the public feeling (abhyākhyātesu). 

The points about which the Taittiriyas, and with them all 
Brahman legal and moral philosophers seem extremely keen 
are these: (1) the learning and teaching of Vedic literature ; 
(2)an implicit obedience tocustom and convention, or so-called 
revealed laws in the scripture; (3) a gradual advance from 
professed to realised faith; (4) the worship of deities and 
ancestors ; and (5) marriage. l 

The first two points mean that we should not care so much 
to originate new ideas or formulate new rules of conduct as to 
make explicit what is implicit in the revealed texts, —to go on, 
in other words, putting new wine continually into old bottles. 
The third point implies that we should first readily accept 
what is given in the scripture, and then, if we have time and 
ability and inclination enough, humbly ask whether it is true 
or false, in order finally to confirm our faith. The last point 
relates to marriage or union of the sexes. The Brahman 
thinkers in general, and the legal and moral philosophers in 
particular, viewed, contrary to the warrior thinkers, the idea 
of celibacy and childlessness with a peculiar dread. Under- 
i lying their view of marriage, there is the notion of a kind of : 
— heredity, immortality, identity, continuity and progress 
a” Thus nothing is of greater importance for them than this 
ie last point relating to marriage. | 
rring to the four Asramas or orders of 
y is one of the oldest and least philosop 
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reason that men of other orders did not generate children.' 
Following Gautama, Baudhiyana maintains 
The legal writers’ , 
view of marriage. The that there is, forsooth, one order only, 
Valine" the order of the householder. Other orders 
cannot be conceived as existent because they 
do not beget offspring.” Renouncing good works recommended 
in the Vedas, severed from the worlds both celestial and 
mundane, and devoted exclusively to the transcendental 
sphere of Brahman, these orders of men become at length 
dust and perish (rajo bhūtvā dhvarnsate). The other three 
orders had not existed in the country before a demon named 
Kapila, son of Prahlada, disagreeing with the gods, i.e., 
Brāhmans, introduced them. No wise men, therefore, should 
take any notice of them. For in accordance with the rule 
„and purpose of Prajāpati, the lord of the world of genera- 
tion, it is our duty to study the three Vedas, to undergo 
moral discipline, to marry, to profess and realise faith, to 
offer sacrifices, and to show liberality to those who deserve 
it. Quoting an ancient authority, Baudhüyana and Vasistha - 
sought to establish their views, that by a son a man conquers 
the worlds, by a grandson he obtains immortality, and by a 
great-grandson he rises up to the highest heaven. But we 
must not put out of sight Vasistha's judgment of the moral 
value of conduct (ācāra) as far outvaluing the mere formal 
study of the Vedas together with the six Angas and other 
supplementary works," Baudhāyana's.arguments were fur- 
ther worked out later by Āpastamba, as originally derived 
from the Taittiriyas in the main, Thus Vasistha leads us 


! Gautama, HI. 9; OIL 36. —— 

* Baudhá&yann, 1]. 6. 11. 27; II. 6. 11. 26, 34. 

* Taittirīga Surhhitā, VI. 3. 10. 5 ; Satapaths Brālmaņa, IL. 7. 2. 11; Brihad Arapvaka 
Upanīgad, I. 5 4.16. “A Brühmana is born londed with three debts: he owes studentahip 
to the s; sncrifices to the gods, and a son to the manes " (Bühler), Baudhāyaņa, 
TI. 9 16. 6; Vakigtha, XVII 5. 

* Vašigths, VI. 1-5; cep. Manu, IV. 155-158; Viggo, LXXI, 92. 

* Baudhāyaņa, I, 6. 11. 34. | "4 
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baek to those who avowedly underrated the moral value of 
Vedic learning, that is, to the Mundakas, and Baudhāyana 
leads us to Apastamba and Apastamba back to the Taittiriyas. 

* Abandoning truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, the 
Vedas, this world and the next, one should seek the universal 
Soul. For an insight into that alone is the attainment of 
security  (ksemaprüpanam)." ^ Apastamba 
considered this Gārgyāyaņa or Platonic view 
to be quite the contrary of his own. Strange 
to say, in one section of his work,* if it be not a later inter- 
polation, the same Apastamba speaks in the Gārgyāyaņa 
vein, when like a good philosopher he recognises nothing 
higher than the realisation. of Atman (ātma-lābhān na 
param). However, the whole contention of A pastamba 
centres round the word *alone.” Were security attainable 
by knowledge alone, then the seeker of it ought not to 
feel any pain in this life? But the very fact that he feels 
some sort of pain is enough to prove that insight into trath 
alone is not enough for security. 

Apastamba upholds this view elsewhere,‘ and this time with 
far greater force. But his reasoning is dialectical, very similar 
to that of a Pūrva-mīmārmsin. And the doctrine is at best that 
of a popular materialist and theologian. He introduces the 
point of controversy thus: 'Those who vehemently disparage 
the order of house-holders assert: Desiring children, a man 


Apastamba and 
Gārgyāyaņa. 
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his wishes merely by his will. But their statement is abgurd 
from beginning to end, With us who are well-versed in the 
three-fold knowledge (traividya-vriddhah) the Vedas are the 
supreme authority (pramāņam). We maintain accordingly 
that the works enjoined in the Vedas ought to be performed, 
and a rule of conduct (ācāra) which is opposed to those works 
is of no authority. 

Now it is declared in the Vedas: offspring is man's im- 
mortality (prajatih amritam). In other words, the father 
is reborn in the son, and this is the true immortality of the 
mortal (martyim amritam). That the father is just repro- 
duced separately (virudhah prithak) in the son is perceivable 
even by the senses (pratyaksena upalabhyate). For the 
likeness (sārūpyam) of both is so very apparent that it requires 
no other evidence to prove it; their bodies are two separate 
entities, that is all. The son naturally outlives the father, 
and fulfilling the duties taught in the Vedas, increases the 
fame and heavenly bliss (kirtim svargam) of his predecessors. 
In this way each succeeding generation contributes to the glory 
and happiness of the preceding ones. It follows that the 
immortality which the unmarried hermits, ascetics or recluses 
strive to achieve is but a pure metaphysical fiction. That 
is to say, those deluded wise men who seek for immortality by 
means other than marriage * become dust and perish. There 
may be among them some who are good men. But for this 
reason we are not justified in saying that every one of them 
is either an intellectual or an ethical superior to every one of 
the householders. And why'should we neglect what is so 
visible, excellent and concrete for something which is incapable 
of proof, imaginary or abstract ? 

The arguments which the Thittiriyas brought forward in 
favour of their opinion were all drawn, as we 
saw, from the armoury of Mahidāsa, that is, 


—— oin 
so from the philosophy of the Aitareyas. Their 


arguments are three in all: (1) That the eternal greatness 
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of the Divine being (Brahman) is neither increased by works, 
nor diminished, and the soul that knows or realises in and 
through itself the nature of that greatness is not stained by 
evil deeds. (2) That the development of soul or the mani- 
festation of the Divine essence in and through the world of 
generation is gradual. And (3) that there is no difference of 
kind but of degree between varied functions the soul has to 
discharge in its gradual advance from imperfection to com- 
- leted actuality. 
Thus we see that the opposition is ultimately between two 
great combatants in history, Mahidāsa and Gargyayana’', 
B aus dm and that the real point at issue is whether 
—— — and or no there is any correlation between the 
Brahma-world and the concrete activities of 
life. In accordance with his view of development, Mahidāsa 
found perfect harmony between the two, whereas proceeding 
from his view of Idea, Gārgyāyaņa found no other co-ordinat- 
ing link than the generic character of soul—the soul which 
alone has the power to contemplate and realise in and through 
itself the eternal reason of the Divine, or through which 
the Divine Idea (mànasa) becomes actualised (cāksusa). | 
In Yājūavalkya we saw something of an attempt 
at a reconciliation between the views of Mahidāsa and 
Kubiguity ín Yājās. Gàrgyàayana. | And in making such an 
valkya and its bearing attempt he involved himself apparently in 
on the antagonism "dT " 
between the Mupdakas Self-contradiction. While speaking for 
viet its ae: himself, he was on the side of Gārgyāyaņa, 
as he found, like his predecessor, no harmony between his idea 
of the Brahma-world, on one hand, and the actual customs 
and usages of social life, on the other. Society allows, and is 
| ps bound to allow, all sorts of distinction between this 
| that—a thief and not-a-thief, gods and not-gods, and | so 
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that there is no ultimate ground to justity any such 
distinctions. Thus he was forced at last to leave home to 
become a homeless recluse or hermit. For, as is clearly 
implied by him, we cannot serve both God and Mammon at 
the same time. Being a god, in other words, we can be among 
the gods, just as, on the other hand, being a Brahman, we can 
approach Brahman. Therefore, wishing for the Brahma- 
world only, the Bhiksus leave their homes. That is to say, a 
divine philosopher, rising in thought and conduct above all 
material conditions of existence, rending asunder all worldly 
fetters and even putting aside all hankering after heavenly 
joys, attainable through works, Vedie or sacrificial, adopts the 
life of a mendicant (bhiksācarvam carati).' 

When he spoke for others, Yājūavalkya was on the side of 
Mahidása, As a Brahman theologian himself, he could hardly 
get away from his inherited belief in the seripture. It need not 
surprise us, therefore, when we find that in his estimation the 
study of the Vedas and Vedic literature was not only useful but 
essential. The same applies equally to his views on sacrifice, 
penance and other hum-drums of Brāhmanie religion—the 
beliefs and practices which the Sramans in general, and the 
warrior philosophers in particular, either openly condemned, 
or at least viewed with great suspicion. As a Brahman, 
too, he endeavoured to justify on a ground more or less 
psychological the Divine revelation in the Vedas. It was 
on a similar ground that he attempted also to defend all 
existing practices of Brālīmanie religion. As a law- 
giver, he taught that a Brāhman ought to pass through these 
foul stages of life's training— Erudition (pāņditya), Folly 
(bālya), Silence (maunam) and the Divine knowledge (brāh- 
manatvam). As a philosopher again, he maintained that 
the eternal greatness of the Divine being neither increases 
nor decreases by any kind of work. The view was borrowed 


* Brihad Āraņyaka Upanigad, IV, 4. 22, + 
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either from the Taittirīvas or from Pratardana. Supposing 
that, the view was obtained from the Taittirīvas, we can show 
that the psychological explanation which Yājūavalkya offered 
was far more definite and clear. than that of his predeces- 
sors. Given an eternally active soul, it was very easy for 
Yajnavalkya to eliminate from the thinking subject an object 
by substituting for it another, and finally to eliminate from it 
every object which is foreign, i.e., not-self. When applied to 
his asrama-theory, Yājūavalkya's psychological explanation 
would appear as follows : At the first period of his life, a 
Brahman desires Vedie scholarship. Then comes a period 
when, after accomplishing this object, he desires a wife, by her 
offspring, and through them immortality, preservation of the 
race, maintenance of social and religious institutions, and 
furtherance of knowledge. At the third period again, he, 
giving up even this object, desires to contemplate in silence 
the nature of the ultimate reality of things, while at the fourth 


his mind is intent on nothing but itself. But if, keeping his 


mind always intent on itself, a man does any work, no evil 


thereof can attach to his soul. And if it be possible 


for a man to enjoy all things and perform all life's functions 
without degrading his nature thereby, then it would certainly 
be unwise, according to him, to renounce the world and man's. 
various duties in it at an early age. 

As for the question, to study or not to study the Vedas, 
to marry or not to marry, or to be or not to be a monk, his 
answer was this :—‘‘ After erudition, a siepe — in 
folly (bālyena tisthati). After that, he contemplates in silence. 
And —— he becomes perfect — Te līs 
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to enter upon the life of a house-holder. The same 
ambiguity of meaning attaches to his sentence—** Everything 
else is of evil." It may mean either (1) everything except 
philosophie contemplation, or (2) everything except living 
in accordance with the asrama-theory. ‘This ambiguity 
of Yajiiavalkya’s expressions is most important historically, æ 
since we may suppose that out of it emerged later two dis- 
tinct and mutually opposed schools of opinion, namely, that 
of the Mundakas, and that of the Vājasaneyas. By the term 
folly (balya) the former understood foolishness, childishness 
or ignorance, wbile the latter understood just the opposite 
of ignorance, that is, wisdom. 


A. The M undakan view. 

Bhārudvāja is distinguished in history from Rāthītara as 

a Truth-bearer (satya-vāha) from a Truth-speaker (satya- 
vacas) or pure Transcendentalist. The real difference between 
the two thinkers lies in the fact that the former explicitly 
blends, like Yājūavalkya, moral considerations with his con- 
ceptions of the transcendental. Two among 

fron tan diferi the predicates assigned by Bharadvaja to 
he blonda moral con- God (Brahman) are without family and 
conceptions of the without caste (agotrah, avarnah). By these 
he clearly implies his detestation of the 

existing caste-system. But Bhāradvāja has no views 
to offer other than those of Yājūavalkya save that by which 
he discountenances the usual ascetic practices of the time. 
As among the predecessors of the Buddha who is best known 
as the propounder of the middle-Bath, it cannot but be of 
—— interest te note in Bhāradvāja that as, on the one 
hand, he was anti-Brahmanic in his social and religious views, 
so, on the other, he discouraged unnecessary physical 
torture, annihilation of the senses, and other ascetic monstro- 
sities. “This self (the ideal self-existence) is not ,attainable 


| b Try . Pow (— * Muņģakdpanīgad, I. 1. 6. 
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by .the Veda, nor by mere intellect, nor by much 
learning. He whom the self chooses, by him it can be 
obtained...... nor can it be obtained by one who is devoid of 
7 strength, thoughtfulness, and right meditation. Tt is only 
when a wise man strives after it by means of strength, 
 thoughtfulness or earnestness, and right RCA that he 
finds himself at home with Brahman."' And we must bear 
in mind that Bhāradvāja was neither an ascetic or hermit, 
nor a Brühman house-holder, priest or jurist. He was a 
recluse (Sramana), mendicant (bhiksu), or shaveling (munda). 
Bhāradvāja's hostile attitude towards Brāhmanie religion 
and laws (with which we are mainly concerned) can well be 

brought out in his own words summarised as follows :— 
There are two kinds of Knowledge (vidyā): the higher or 
transcendental (para) and the lower or mundane (a-parā). 
The knowledge mundane comprises the four 

Bhüradrüja's attitude 

ursa] Bráhmanie Vedas and six Vedic sciences, while the 
| knowledge transcendental is that by which 
the Undecaying (Aksara) is rendered 2accessible— realised or 
apprehended. “Come hither, come hither!” call the 
priests, the worshippers of the gods, the preachers of 
heavenly joys. “ This is indeed thy holy well-merited Brahma- 
world."* But fluid and unsteady are those eighteen sacrifices 
in the form of which the lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools who hail these with joy as the highest good (Sreyah) 
are sure to undergo decay and death again and again. Fools 
who are lodged in ignorance, but consider themselves pro- 
foundly wise, and look down upon others, stagger to and fro, 
like the blind led by the “blind. Children (balah) who are 
* in manifold ways in ignorance, consider. NS 
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happy. Vedic sacrificers who are like children know not 
owing to their passions (rāgāt) that they will fall and feel 
miserable, when their life's light is extinguished. Estimating 
sacrifices and ceremonials as the best (varistha), these blind 
fools know no better. They having fully enjoyed happiness 
on the height of their well-merited heaven (nāka-pristhe 
sukrite), re-enter this world (of men), ora lower one (of 
animals and insects). But those venerable sages who meditate 
in the wood, cultivate faith, and live on alms (bhiksaearyam 
carantah), proceed, unperturbed, wise and stainless as they are 
through the solar gate to the region where dwells the immortal, 
inexhaustible (avyaya) Person, the supreme Brahman,’ 

He who conceives desires in his mind (kāmān yah kimayate 
manyamanah), is reborn here and there,according to his desires. 
But from him whose desires are fulfilled in that his true 
self is realised (kritatmanah), all desires fall away even here, 
in this very life or present consciousness. *''Two birds, insepa- 
rable comrades, are attached to the same tree. Of them, one 
eats sweet fruit, while the other does not eat but watches. 
Sunk in the same tree by his own impotence (anīšavyā), a man 
dwells, overwhelmed with grief. But when he sees the other 
lord (isa)—the contented and omnipotent Soul, then he over- 
comes grief. Whena seer sees the lordly creative Reason 
(kartāram īšam), the resplendant soul, having the same origin 
or close kinship with the Divine (Brahmayonim) then he is 
truly wise. Shaking off both good and evil, and devoid of all. 
material colouring of the soul (nitanjanah) he reaches the 
highest unity with himself (paramam sāmyam upeti)."* 

Like Gargyayana and Pippālāda, Bhāradvāja was a 
Brabmayadin.. By the simile of two bieds, borrowed from 
Dīrghatamas,* Bhāradvāja controverted the position of the 
Prana-vadin. “The vital spirit (prana) shines forth in 

* Mupdaka Upanisad, I. 2. 9-11. 
- td HEB 1.1-3, 
* Rigveda, 1.164-20; Yüskn'a Nirukta, XIV, 30. 
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all beings. Recognising this truth, one may be wise enough, 
J but not a first-rate philosopher (nā'ivādin). 
ipia. Vitalis or He who revels in soul, delights in soul,and 
having performed the higher functions of 
the soul remains firmly established in his knowledge of 
Brahman, is indeed the best of philosophers (Brahmavidam 
varistha).” * i 
In the same tree or world of generation there are two 
birds or principles. 'These are Prāņa and Brahman, spirit and 
intelligence, life and soul. ‘The funetions and tendencies of 
these two principles are diametrically opposed, and yet they 
cannot be conceived to exist independently of each other. 
They are inseparable companions. Apart from Brahman, the 
intelligent principle of things, Prana or vital spirit is altogether 
4 blind power, just as apart from soul, the element of 
rationality, the living principle is but an animal soul, guided 
(as we now say) by mere instincts and impulses. Of life and 
soul, the former is an active principle, in so far as it tends to 
. Increase animality by seeking constantly after the objects of 
sense, and the latter is n passive factor, in so far as it tends 
to arrest the growth of animality by refraining from the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. But soul, too, must be said 
to be active in its own sphere, in so far asit perseveres in 
developing its rationality or freewill by reflecting upon its 
own nature, viewing its own purity, Że., by realising itself. 
This self-realisation enables soul to rise above all material 
conditions, of its existence, or to reach in this present. conscious- 
ness the immortal, immaterial Brahma-world, whe » ‘the sun 
| does not shine, nor the moon and the erc nor lig! tnings, and 


| much less fire.” | 
,, Bhūradvāju s conception of the Br: ia- worlc 
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lying far above sense-perception and imagination. This 
highest condition of soul is indeed the true self of man, and 
it can be gained by truth, meditation, right knowledge and 
pure life, that is to say, by purging the mind of all its 
distracting and contaminating factors. For such a self- 
realisation as this neither Vedie learning, nor marriage and 
offspring, nor sacrifices and penances are at all necessary. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the path to self- 
realisation involves for Bhāradvāja only a negative process of 
the mind. He teaches rather that the path-process as a whole 
is constituted by the mutual counteraction of numerous opposite 


factors. 


B. The Fājasaneyan ciew. 


Bhāradvāja represents the common case of all who called 
amans versu, Bray. themselyes Sramans against al! who were 
mans. kuown as Brāhman theologians and law- 
givers. During the long-drawn battle between the  philo- 
sophers and the theologians, lasting for centuries, the orthodox 
defenders of Brahmanic religion were always on the defensive. 
But the new movement evoked such a cry for reformation on 
all sides that it was impossible for them to remain passive. 
And whether or not the movement was successful in the long 
run, its influence penetrated even into ancient orthodoxy. 
There can, perhaps, be no better evidence of this than the 
antinomian doctrine of Vasistha. Perhaps from the beginning 
the recluse philosophers made a mistake in that they 
placed themselves out of touch with the people, first, by 
renouncing the world, and, secondly, by discouraging marriage, 
which was reasonably viewed as the real foundation of social 
life. It is doubtful if they really meant to discourage 
marriage in the case of all. And whether they actually 
meant it or not, the clever Brahmans attacked the weak point 
in their opponents. Chiefly by this one point they were in a 
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position to keep the majority of the people on their side, til] 
they succeeded in slowly and steadily remodelling their 
own systems with materials obtained from their opponents 
and other philosophic sources. As the recluse philosophers 
attempted to interpret the — notion of immor— 
tality in the light of rebirth and re-decease, so, on 
the other hand, the Brāhmans interpreted their opponents’ 
conception of immortality or immateriality as virtually 
amounting to a total extinction of the human race. Nothing 
could be more an objeet of dread to the popular mind than 
this notion of utter annihilation. All this we have noticed in 
connexion with A pastam ba, Baudhayana and other legal“ 
writers. The Vājasaneyas were, perhaps, the first to answer 
the charge of the Mundakas. 
Their reply is contained in a U panisad, generally known as 
DOT eU the V ājasaneva or Īšopanisad. It forms the 
commentators and ex- concluding chapter of the White Yajur-Veda. 
SN But for this reason we are not prepared ta 
allow with Prof. Max Müller its claim to a ‘very early age, 
particularly an age prior to that of Yājňavalkya. For, as 
seems to us, the author of this Upanisad was a Vājasaneya or 
a later exponent of Yājūavalkya"s s philosophy.’ Strictly speak- 
ing, the Upanisad in question represents no philosophical view  * 
which is peculiar to itself. Its historical importance is that it 
contains, in common with the Kenópanisad, an answer or 
opposition to the Mundakan criticism of Vedic sacrifices, 
Brühmanie religion and āšrama-theory. A bitter tone of 
irony prevails throughout this Upanisad, and this cannot be 
| satisfactorily accounted for otherwise than by supposing | puat 
Gt pt it was evoked by the grave charge which the Mundakas, 
| with them many other schools of recluse philosophers. 1 vm 
nst the upholders of the Senne Cy nd SCENE ys 
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The Mundakas said: The sun does not shine there (na 
tatra sūryo bhāti), that is to sav, the Brahma-world is not the 
Vedic material heaven, where the sun shines forth. To this 
the Vājasaneyas replied: If that world be sunless (asüryah), 
then it must be covered with blinding darkness.' 

The Mundakas thought that the highest duty of a man is 
to gain the Brahma-world by truth, meditation, right know- 
ledge and pure life or celibacy. “The Vajasaneyas, on the other 
hand, considered the action of those who sought for the 
Brahma-world only by such means as suicidal.* 

The Mundakas considered generation of offspring as 
ignorance (avidya), and self-realisation as knowledge (vidya). 
The Vājasaneyas, on the contrary, thought: Death is 
overcome through such ignorance, while immortality is 
obtained through such knowledge. This clearly explains why 
the Vajasaneyas considered the conduct of unmarried recluses 
as suicidal. As they seem to have understood in agreement 
with Yājūavalkya, immortality is of two kinds: physical 
and psychological. Immortality in the physical sense 
is possible only through the perpetuation of the race. 
And immortality in the psychological sense is not more 
than a state of self-realisation—a state of the mind when it 
thinks of itself. In the latter sense, then, the term immorta- 
lity implies but the immortality of soul. Whilst thus 
controverting the Mundakan view, the Vajasaneyas did not 
intend to undervalue in any way knowledge by way of self- 
realisation. ‘The real point of their controversy was that in 
seeking philosophic knowledge one ought not to neglec® the 
duties of life. So they taught: Those who persist in ignorance 
enter into blinding darkness, but those who delight only in 

* Téopanigad, 3. 

2 fbid, 9. This seems to be the historical interpretation of the expression atmahano 
— that by the term Immortality Buddha understood the extinction of passion, the 
extinction of hatred, and the extinction of dullness, “Yo kho . vuccati rigakkhayo 
dosakkhayo mohakkhayo idam vuccati amatam," Sariyutta, V. 8. 
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knowledge enter, as it were, into greater darkness! He who 
experiences, therefore, both knowledge and not-knowledge, 
overcomes death through not-knowledge, and obtains immor- 
tality through knowledge." 


IT. The nature and knowledge of God. 


Far more significant than the first is the second point in 
Bharadvaja's Divine Science (Brahma-vidya, metaphysics), as 
it brings out his definite philosophical view rather than a hostile 
criticism of polytheistic and juristic errors, committed gene- 
rally by the professed custodians of Vedie religion and Indian 
society. It is besides the one point in which he seems to stand 
nearest to Xenophanes, the reputed teacher of Parmenides. 

Bhāradvāju's criticism of the Brahmanic view of life was 
The Mundakasverewe Yefuted, as we saw, by the Vājasaneyas. 
Roa ama Concerning both the points, and particularly 
with regard to the second point, his opponents were the Keniya 
Jatilas whose views are preserved, we think, in the Keno- 
panisad. The contention was not as to the nature of 
Brahman, but as to the possibility of a knowledge of God. 

Following s train of thought of the earlier thinkers, 
which ds very pronounced in Mahidasa, Gargyayana, paanika 


! Īšopnnigad, 9, _ 

* [$opanisad, II. * Vidyūrb ca avidyūr cn yns tad vedóbhayam sahn Avidyayā 
| «mrītynm tírtvü, vidyayā amritam nšnute." 

te * In the Buddhist Selnsutta (Snttanipāta, No. 33) Keniya or Keniya ia n Jatilu. who 
- Uvod with his family and kinamen in a hermitage, built up on the banks of the Mahā- 
| gā (Paramatthajotikā, IL. 2. p. 437). In tho text itself the locality is referre: 
Afr aP pa. Keniyn is introduced as a contemporary of the Buddha, and a friend of l 
Rršhman teacher Bela. Ou an occasion he entertained in his hermitage * nddh vil 
UM 1250. followers. l The commentator points ont that Buddha's Wor ihuttan 
afWWa, Sūvittī chandan mukha were | ic — 
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and Yājūavalkya, Bhāradvāja maintained that the one which 
is the source of many is knowable by the cognitive mind. 
According to the Keniyas, on the contrary, “The know-all 
does not know atall.”' “ Brahman is the ear of the ear, the 
"s scepticiem of the Dind of the mind, the speech cf the speech, 
Koniyas. the breath of the breath, and the eye of the 
eye...... The eye does not reach it, nor speech, nor mind. 
Without knowing or cognising it, how can anyone instruct 
others about it?” Referring evidently to *'* Visvakarman,’™ 
they add: * We have heard from the teachers of old that 
Brahman is different from that which is known (to our 
sense-experience), and even beyond that which is known 
(thought by the mind)."* * That which is by its nature 
inexpressible but by which speech itself is expressed, that 
which is by its nature unthinkable but by which thought is 
rendered thinkable, ...... or that which is by its nature 
inaudible but by which the hearing itself is made audible 
is the real Brahman, not that which people here worship." 

One of the favourite maxims of Mahidāsa was: ** As far as 
Brahman reaches, so far reaches speech."* Discarding this 
maxim, the Keniyas affirmed: Should anyone ask us, 
what form of Brahman (Brahmano rūpam) is in itself, and 
what form of Brahman in the gods do you judge to be 
known, as it were, to you? our reply would be this: “I 
do not think I know it well, nor do I know that I do not 
know it. He among us who knows this, he knows it, nor 
does he know that he does not know it. He by whom it is 
not thought, by him it is thought ; he by whom it is thought, 
knows it not. It is not understood by those who untlerstand 
it, it is understood by those who do not understand it.“ 


i Kenópanigad, II. 1: * Vadi manyase suvedeti dabbram evápí ninam tvam vottha'* = Lit, 
" m thou thinkbat thou knoweat it well, then thon knowesat surely but little.” 
«Veda, X. 82.7. 
» Konópanigad, ` 1.4: "anyad ova tad viditādatho aviditād adhi," 
* Aitareya Arnpyaka, I. 3, 8. 9. 
- „Kondpaniņad, 11. 2.3 : " nülinm VAS suvedeti no na vedeti veda cn, Yo nux tud 
eda tad veda 1 no nū voditi Veda cn..." (Max Müller's Translation), 
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This sarcasm has been variously explained by the com- 
mentators and modern scholars. But the general trend 
of thought or argument seems to be this. Brahman is in 
essence unknowable. Hence those who boast that they have 
power to apprehend it are ignorant. But those who are fully * 
aware of their incapacity to apprehend it, and do not endeavour 
to apprehend it by neglecting the duties of life are wise indeed. 
" (The Mundakas, for instance are) of opinion that Brahman 
is known by an inner awakening or a kind of intuition (prati- 
bodha-viditam matam), and that by such knowledge we obtain 

+» immortality. (If it be true that) by knowledge we obtain 
immortalitv, (eveu then it must not be forgotten that) by the 
self (physical being, living body) we acquire strength (virya, to 
overcome real death).'" The gods are powerless witlfout Brah- 


man. True. But it must be remembered that the gods, such : 


as Fire, Air, Lightning and others, are nearest unto Brahman. 
(The worship of these is, therefore, not altogether worthless.) 
There is every reason to believe that here the Keniyan 
Sarcasm applies to the Mundaka opinion according to 
which Brahman is knowable only by inner understanding 

or intuition (pratibodha-viditam). For it is explicit 

in Bharadvaja, although not so explicit as in Naciketas, 
that “a man, whose nature is purified 

" Ae tact A. by the grace of knowlédge, alone can 
—— by pure see God, meditatinz on him as without 

parts—as a whole. "The infinitesimal self 

is to be known by cetas (pure reason) or vijfiana (pure cog- 
nition). "? God is invisible, incomprehensible, without family, 

2m without caste, without eyes, ears, hands and feet, the eternal, 

f. í' the really existent, the omnipresent, the infinitesim al, 

n. nexhaustible, and the origin of ai beeline Just — 
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spider spreads and winds up its thread, or as plants grow on 
the earth, or as hairs spring forth on the head and body so 
does everything originate from the inexhaustible. The Divine 
Person is devoid of form, unborn, without breath, without 
mind, pure (Subhra), undecaying, higher than the high (parat 
parahj. From him is generated breath, mind, all organs of 
sense, ether, air, fire, water, and earth. The earth is the 
support of all, while the Divine Person is the inner self of 
all that is (sarvabhūta-antarātmā). In the physical world 
there is no god—the sun, the moon, lightning, or the like— 
who can be conceived as God. In man God is the soul that 
assumes the nature of mind and acts as a guide to the senses” 
That which is the purest in external nature and that which 
is the purest in our inner life are one. "That is to say, God 
and Soul are indentical in nature. That which is uncreāted 
(akrita) cannot be gained by that which is created (krita). 
And that which is pure cannot be obtained by that which is 
impure. Neither God in nature nor God in man can be 
apprehended by the study of the Vedas and Vedic sciences 
or by the senses. The sacrifices to the gods and ancestors 
and penances and fasting cannot purify our nature. The 
rivers «cannot wash off our sins, The best means of 
apprehending God or purifying our nature is Yora—medita- 
tion or inner culture of faith and intellect When the wise 
apprehend God, and realise the immortal in them, which is 
full of bliss, then the fetter of their heart is broken, all doubts 
are solved, all their works perish.” And when they die, the 
elements are dissolved, and the sense-faculties vanish in a 
similar way, but soul, the imperishable element, becomes 
united with God.' In this connexion Bhāradvāja quotes a 
Pippalādu view, riz.—**Just as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea, so à wise man, freed from individuality, goes to 
the Divine Person." 


i Muņdakdpanisad, EH. 1. 3: d *. Ibid, LI, 2. 8. 
s Ibid, II, 2. 7. * Ibid, III, 2. 7.8. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
| NACTKETAS. l 
(frotamaka Philosophy.) 


The place of Naciketas in Indian philosophy is very similar 
to that of Parmenides in the history of Greek thought. The 
precise position assumed by both is that of an 


Position of Naciketas 


and Parmenides in the A bsolutist' as opposed to that of a Mechanist.* 


history of philosophy. . 
To ee’ We analogy between the views of the two 


thinkers is in certain points very close? But we shall not 
for*this reason be justified in supposing one of them to 
have been a borrower from the other,* 

Even as to the point of close resemblance between them, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids seems more doubtful than we are, when she 
says, '* Nor, in the absence of any fuller statement of the former 
extreme ('That everything is) nlluded to by the Buddha, can 
we say whether that view coincided with the position taken by 


Parmenides" She readily grants, hdwever, the probability of 


some coincidence. Prof. Max Müller, onthe other hand, dis- 
covers some points of similarity between Naciketas and Plato, 
especially in regard to the simile of the chariot in the Katho- 
"panisad, although he, too, is not ready to presume that. the 
latter borrowed the simile from the former. Instead * — 


(of raisi raising any question of. borrowing, we Em 
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with — that in India Naciketas thought o 
BSNS ; in Greece Plato » th ought or 1 the lines 
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predecessor of Naciketas was Bhūradvāja as that of Parmeniges 
was Xenophanes. 


It is a received opinion that the historical reality of 
Naciketas is extremely doubtful. In the 

Historical interpre- "0v + 
tation of the deem  Laittirīva story he is introduced as a Gautama, 


d of Nuviketas fr 


Uddalaka Āruņi The the son of Vüjasravasa,* while in the Katha 
Katha —— "ms version of the same story he appears as a 
Gotamaka philosophy Gautama, the son of Auddālaka Āruņi, f.e., 
Er ik asakas the of Vajasravasa the son of Uddālaka and the 

grandson of Aruna. But however fictitious 
the ascribed descent of Naciketas from Uddālaka of the 
Gotama clan may have been, it is of the greatest historical 
importance as allording a legendary basis for the chronology 
of the philosophy of Uddālaka and the tenehing*of the Kathó- 
panisad, centred round Naciketas. The name of Naciketas 
is no more thau a suitable designation for referring to the 
particular individual behind that teaching, and we are inclined 
to think that this particular individual was but an influencial 
leader of a school of wanderers whose origin can be traced 
back to Uddalaka Āruņi. We might, indeed, go so far as 
to identify this band of Bhiksus with the Gotamakas' ap- 
pearing in the Anguttara list of religieux, along with the 
Munda-sivakas whose views have been discussed in the 
previous chapter. ‘the positive advantage of this identification 
is that we are enabled thereby to account for the close 
resemblance between the teachings of the two Upanisads, 
the Mundaka and the Katha, in both of which we cannot help 
being struck by a spirit of reaction against Vedic ritualism. 
The truth of a common legendary descent of Uddalaka Aruni 


* Vedic Index, 1, p. 482, © 

* Tuittiriyg Brāhmaņa, IL. 1, 8 

» Katho a, L 1.11. 

* Prof. Rhys Davide thinks that tho Gotamnkns were either the followers of Devadatta 
or the followers ofn Brahman of the Gotama clan (Buddhist India, pp. 145-146; Dial. B. 
TI. pp. 230-11). Badhoghosa anys thatthe Gotamakus were « school of non-Buddhistie 
toachurs : or n class of. eration, which in really saying — about thew. 
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and Naciketas is clearly brought home to us as we realise 
how elosely is bound up the Nāciketa doetrine of Being 
with the logical postulate of Uddalaka’s philosophy. And 
the same is still more clearly brought home to us when we 
see how the Katha dialogue between Naciketas and his father 
was constructed on the model of the Chanddgya dialogue 
between Svetaketu and Uddālaka. The difference between 
Bhāradvāja and Naciketas, considered as representatives of 
the Mundaka and the Katha or Gotamaka philosophy, is of 
such a nature as ib inevitable when one teacher thinks on 
the lines of the other. Speaking generally, it is such a 
difference as exists between Xenophanes and Parmenides in 
Greek thought. On the other hand, in the light of the 
legendary descent of Naciketas from Uddalaka it is easy to 
understand the process of the growth of a Gotamaka philos- 
ophy which in its Chāndogya, Katha or Gita stage is but the 
same theistic doctrine (īsvara-vāda) in a special form. The 
time may come, and we firmly believe that the time will 
come when the historian will be able to prove beyond dispute 
that the Nyāya system of Gautama Aksapāda which is in its 
ultimate analysis a theistic doctrine was the consummation 
of the Gotamaka attempts to establish a valid theory of the 
singleness of cause (eka-vada) by the method of induction by 
way of inference. 


His Purrosornuy. 
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or fragments some of which are older than others. Even 
actual attempts have been made to separate the more 
modern from the more ancient portions. But Prof. Max 
Müller finds no justification for an attempt on the part of 
modern scholars to ransack the Upanisad in its present form. 
" In its original form," he says, “it may have constituted 
one Adhyvüya only, and the very fact of its division into two 
Adhyayas may show that the compilers of the Upanisad were 
still aware of its gradual origin. We have no means, however, 
of determining its original form, nor should we even be justi- 
fied in maintaining that the first Adhyüya ever existed by 
itself, and that the second was added at a much later time. 
Whatever its component elements may have been before it 
was an Upanisad, when it was an Upanisad, it consisted of 
six Vallis, neither more nor less.’”' 

But one important point seems to have escaped the great 
scholar's notice, namely, that the poem of Naciketas, precisely 
as that of Parmenides, consists not of two parts but of three. 
The first part serves as an introduction, the second part 
treats of ‘the way of truth,’ and the third part of ‘the way of 
opinion.’ We propose to examine these parts separately, one 
after another. 


I. Introduction. 


There are two versions of the first part now extant, and it 
furnishes ‘a peg on which’ hangs the whole philosophy of 
Naciketas, The prose version of which the date is unknown 
is given in the Taittiriya Bráhmana (III. 1. 8); the poetic ver- 
sion forms the first chapter of the Kathopanisad. This part 
introduces Naciketas as the son of Vājašravasā, descendant 
of Uddal&ka. Vājašravasa wishing for heavenly rewards, 
spent all his wealth on performing a cow-sacrifice to the 
gods, and on giving presents to the priests. When the sacrifice 


t BBE, XV. p. xxiii. 
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was being performed and the presents were being giveny a 
conviction arose in the heart of Naciketas, and he began 
to think “ Unblessed (ananda), indeed, are those heavenly 
„worlds to which a man goes by sacrificing cows, old and 
sterile,—too old to be able to drink, eat, give milk, or to 
calve.'”' 
The boy Naciketas questioned thrice his father saying, 
* Father, unto whom wilt thou give me?” The father replied 
rather angrily, “Unto Death (Yama).” Here the two ver- 
sions differ in some respects. The Taittirīva version intro- 
duees a third interlocutor, Voice or Wisdom, saving to 
Naciketas, as he was waiting for further reply from his father: 
“ Thy father asked thee to go to the; house of Death— Death 
to whom he has offered thee. Go, therefore, to Death while 
he is away from his house, and stay there three nights without 
eating. When Death inquires of thee, * How long hast thou 
been here?’ then say, ‘For three nights.’ If he asks thee, 
What didst thou eat all the while? say, “I ate the first night 
thy- offspring, the second night thy cattle (animals for sacri- i 
fice), and the third night thy good works (sacrifices).” 
According to the Katha version after listening to his 
father's words, Naciketas said, “ Father, T go as the first, 
| at the head of many who are still to die, and I go as one 
Of many who are now dying. But how wil Yama, the 
e- king of the dead, dispose of me ?" The father replied, * con- 
sider what has happened to those who have gone before thee, 
or what will befall those who are still to come. Verily a 
| mortal ripens like corn, like corn he springs. foi y? 
> Metempsychosis is, in other words, the lot of a mortal on. his 
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of Death when the latter was not at home, and did all i the 
rest exactly as he was instructed to do. Seeing that Naciketas 
consumed his offspring, cattle, sacrifice, in short, all that tie 
a man down to mortal existence, Death showed respect to him 
instead of subjecting him to his rule, and granted him three 
boons. ‘The first boon chosen by Naciketas was the knowledge 
of the way of returning alive to his father; the second was 
the knowledge of the way of rendering one’s good works 
imperishable; and the third was the knowle dee of the way 
of ol quate death itself for ever. Death's reply to Naciketas 
was, by means of the three-fold Naciketa-fire or zeal for 
truth as distinguished from the three-fold fire, kindled 
generally by Vedic sacrificers or Brühman priests, by way of 
marriage, penance and sacrifice. 

The poetic version only sets forth in detail what is given 
in the earlier prose version in a concise form. The interest of 
the introduction is two-fold : (1) That it sets forth the attitude 
of Naciketas towards Brahmanic religion and laws. (2) That 
it gradually leads up to the real philosophical stand-poiht of 
Naciketas. And upon the whole, it shows that the subjeet 
of his investigation is neither the world of generation or realm 
of repeated birth and death, nor the heavenly world or the realm 
of relatively unchangeable being. ‘The latter point is very 
clearly brought out in a verse of the Kathopanisad (I. 1. 12-13), 
where Naciketas, referring to the ordinary popular belief in 
the happiness of celestial beings. says: “In the heavenly 
world (svarge loke) there is no fear (they say). Thou art not 
there, O Death, and no one need be afraid owing to decay, 
Leaving aside hunger and thirst, and out of the reach of sorrow, 
all rejoice in heaven. Vedic fire-sacrifice leads tus to heaven. 
But tell me, if thou knowest, whether the lovers of the heavenly 
world obtain true immortality or not." Thus Naciketas 


in his introductory statement implies a sharp distinetion of the 


realm of one absolute being, which is his immediate task to 
investigate, from the — of constant changes, as nlso from 
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* | 1 
heaven, the realm of relatively unchangeable being. As the 
absolute being is in his view far beyond the sensuous, 
no idea of change or relativity can attach to it. 





II. The way of Truth. 


The second part of the Kathopanisad really begins (1.1.20) 

where the Taittirīva version of the introduction ends (I.1.19). 

It is entirely a dialogue between Naciketas and Death. Scan- 

ning this part closely, we can perceive that it was added at a 

later period to the first part. A similar relation may be said 

to exist between the second and the third part. Whatever that 

j may have been, dealing as it does with the way of truth, none 

can dispute that the second part alone gives us the real 

view-point of Naciketas, the doctrine of Being, presupposed 

or implied in what is known in the Buddhist literature as 

Sakkaya-ditthi or Atmanistie philosophy,' and in the Sarnkhya 

literature as Sat-kārya-vāda. Mahavira and Buddha seem to 
have described it as a type of Eternalism,* or rather of the. " 
doctrine of oneness' or Semi-eternalism.* It is somewhat 
dificult to distinguish between what Buddha calls 
-= Eternalism and what he calls Semi-eternalism. So far as we 
can judge from his language, Eternalism has direct reference 
M to the philosophy of Kakuda-Katyayana, and Semi-eternalism 
to the philosophy of Naciketas.* The doctrine of Being con- 
= stitutes the logical standpoint of the philosophies of Naciketas 
tt. | E and Kakuda Katyayana. Not less important is the distinotion 
B. Teig y Buddha between the two types. of Eterndlism: Iı 
ti i on 1 nd Sophistic, Physical and poe In re 'erence to 
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position, that everything is (sabbam atthi), was renched ftom 
the notion of the world of veneration. ** For one who views in 
the light of right insight the cominz-to-be of the world, as it 
reallv is, there is no such thing in the world as non- Being 
(natthitā). (Thus his mind fastens upon this one extreme: 
Everything is.)'" 


Buddha's opinion is expressed elsewhere, in a passage of the 
Brahmajāla Sutta. "There by the term everything Buddha 
understands the soul and the world, the self and the not-self 
(atta ca loko ca). In this passage Buddha clearly states that 
a full recollection of former existences leads a man to the 
following conclusion: * Eternal are the soul and the world. 
These are barren, stedfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly 
fixed. And though living beings continually run in transmi- 
gration, decease from one state of existence to be reborn into 
another, yet they exist eternally and are for ever the same.”* 

The position taken by Naciketas was different from that of 
an Eternalist. In truth his was the point of view of a Semi- 

Eternalist or Monist. Accordingly, his fundamental thesis was 
not that * Everything is,” but only that * He ts’ (astiti). As we 
have seen, the introduction ascribes the former view to Vājašra- 

' vasa, father of Naciketas. The point gains in importance as it 
clearly shows how Naciketas made a wide departure from his 
predecessors—** Paramesthin ", Uddālaka, Varuna, and others. 
* Paramesthin" approached the notion of Being entirely from the 
physieal world : whatever is, springs from that which neither is 
nor is not. Although Uddalaka’s doctrine of Being was in the 
same stage, it was in his hands that the doctrine came to be 
distinctly formulated as a logical postulate : How can there be 
transition into Beinz but from Being? The way in which 
Uddalaka asked himself this question shows that he made a 
great advance upon “Paramesthin” as to the actual formulating 
1 Sarhyutta-nikiya, 11.17: I11.195. Cf. Mrs, Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 83. 
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of the doctrine. Gārgyāvaņu, too, paved the way for Naci- 
ketas by defining Being (Sat) as that which is different from 
the gods and the sentient beings. 

Now Naciketas said to Death, “There is the doubt (vieiki- 
tsi) as to man’s existence After death. Some say, he is; others, 
he is not. This would L like to know, taught by thee. This 
is the third boon which I ask of thee. Naciketas does not 
choose any other boon but this." 

Death said, ** The good is one thing, the pleasant another ; 
these two, having diiferent objects, chain a man. It is well 
within him who clings to the good; he who chooses the plea- 
sant, misses his end. The gvod and the pleasant approach 
man: the wise goes round about therm and distinguishes them. 
Yea, the wise prefers the good to the pleasant, but the fool 
chooses the pleasant through greed and avarice.”* 

" Wide apart and divergent are these two: ignorance and 
what is known us knowledge. Fools who are lodged in ignor- 
ance, consider themselves profoundly wise and look down upon 
others. They stagger to and fro, like the blind led by the 
blind. he existence after death never appears in the vision 
of the careless child (ignorant fool), deluded by the possession 
of wealth. ‘This is the world, he thinks, there is no other. 
Thus he subjects himself repeatedly to my rule." 

(There can be no doubt that the verse relating to the 
doctrine of Being is missing from the Kathopanisad as we now 
have it. We supply it from the Bhagavad Gita (II. 16) 
seeing that the Gita-slokas relating to the doctrine of Being 
are ali quoted from an ŪUpanisad which is no other than the 
atha. ) 

4 Being is, non-Being is not. Being cannot come out, of 
i-Being nor can there be non-Being, when there pas ng." 
— dm not — i ba not die. — 
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nothing, so nothing sprang from it. Being is unborn, eternal, 
immutable, ancient. Being does not perish when the body 
perishes. If the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed thinks 
himself killed, both of them are ignorant; the one does not 
kill, nor is the other killed...... He who has not ceased from his 
wickedness, who is not tranquil, and subdued, or whose mind 
is not composed, cannot obtain the Being (even) by know- 
ledge." 

Being is, non-Being is not. Nothing comes out of nothing, 
there is no becoming. Birthless it is and deathless. Being is 
the self, the immaterial in the material, the changeless among 
the changing, Such is the doctrine of Being as propounded 
by Naciketas, an Eleatic postulate of Being which Bergson 
aptly describes as a paradox. ‘The important point to observe 
is that all the predicates assigned by Naciketas to Being are 
negative in character. 


IIl. The way of Opinion. 


The second part of the Kathopanisad comprises the second 
section of its first chapter, and the third part covcrs the third 
section of the same chapter. Such being the case, the whole 
second chapter would seem redundant and unnecessary. In- 
deed, its usefulness is that it furnishes a detailed exposition of 
all that is expressed by way of opinion in the third section of 
the first chapter. 

The question has been raised with respect to the Parmen- 
idean conception of Being, whether it has in its background 
anything material or that which occupies space or not. Prof. 
Zeller, who is supported by many modern scholars, maintains 
(hat Parmenides, like all previous Greek speculators, kept in 
his mind the general structure of nature. Prof, Adamson and 
Prof. Dawes Hicks* contend that Parmenides approached the 


* Kathopanigad, 1. 2. 18. ff. 
* Senior Professor of Philosophy, University College, London. Here the reference is to 


his decture notes. 
e. 35 kx " 
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notion of Being entirely from an abstract point of view. In 
other words, the postulate of Being was for Parmenides alto- 
gether a logical doctrine. In-such case Parmenides could not 
append to ‘truth to exper- 
ience—without doing vielence to his own position. A similar 
question is apt to arise in the case of Naciketas or Gotamaka 
philosophy, especially when the connexion between the second 
and, the third part of the Kathopanisad is so mechanically 
maintained. The philosophy of Naciketas, no less than that 
of Parmenides, begins and ends with the definition of Truth. 
As regards the Nacikéta or Gotamaka philosophy, the truth 
of the logical postulate of Being can be realised psychologically 
through Yoga, and not by reasoning (tarka). 

And as to opinion, Naciketas had nothing to say which is 
new, that is, nothing that neither Pippalāda nor Bhāradvāja 
had said. However, the precise way in which he stated his 
opinion is interesting enough. Another point of interest in 
his opinion is the definition of the term Yoga. We sum up 
below his opinion : 





There are two principles, dwelling in the same cavity of 
the heart. One is life; the other is soul. The knower,of 
Brahman distinguishes between them as 
shade and light (chāyā-tapau). The true self 
of man is soul which sits in the chariot called 
the body. Intellect or the faculty of understanding (buddhi) 
is the charioteer, the mind (manas) is the reins, the senses 
- (indriyàni) are the horses, and the sense-objects are the roads. 
When Soul is united with the body, the senses and the mind, 
then it is called by the wise the Enjoyer (bhoktā). t He prho 
ha (no 2 Spdeestending (vijūāna), and he who is weak 1 a 
ses run riot like y ges — of a — 
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controlled like good horses of a charioteer. He who is without 
understanding, and he who is thoughtless and impure (ašuci), 
never reaches the immortal immaterial state, but enters into 
the round of births. But he who has understanding, and he  . 
who is thoughtful and pure, reaches ‘indeed (in thought) that 
state (tat padam) from which there is no return to the realm 
of change. It is he who reaches the destination of his (mind’s 
onward) journey, the highest state of Visnu. d 
Beyond the senses there are the impressions or the contents 
of perception (artha), beyond them there is the mind (the inner 
sense), beyopd it there is the intellect or the 
on oin isthe subjective faculty of understanding (buddhi), beyond it 
Es Ga Ar Af aal there is the great soul (mahat, pure cognitive 
consciousness), beyond it there is avyakta— 
the indeterminate and beyond it there is the Divine Person 
(Purusa). Beyond Puruşa there is nothing or no other state 
of consciousness. Thus Godhood is the goal, the highest 
condition. This ideal self-existence cannot be gained by the 
Veda, nor by more intellect, nor by much learning. God 
is hidden in all beings, the inner self of man (antarātmā). 
Subtle seers can see God by their sharp and subtle intuition. 
In fact, knowledge is to be obtained by the mind (manasā 
vedami āptavyar) —a mind that is purified and elevated 
through Yoga. 
By the term Yoga we are to understand, with Naciketas, 
‘the firm holding back of the senses’ (sthiram indriya-dhāra- 
pam) a mode, in other words, of reaching unity with ourselves. 
As in the process of meditation the mind rises higher and 
higher from one state to another, the realm of absolute exis- 
tence appears at length in the mental vision of the Yogin, 
like an image reflected in a mirror. Such a knowledge of God 
as this cannot be reached by speech, mind or sight. God can be 
apprehended by none but he who recognises the truth of the 4 
dictum “He is” (astiti). There is no better expression 3 
according to Naciketas, for God than that " He is.” | 
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One can hardly fail to notice in these views the Yoga or 
psyco-religious aspect of the Samkhya philosophy in the 
making. The cosmological or biological aspect of the same 
philosophy is altogether absent from the Katha Upanisad and 
in this respect the teaching of the Katha differs from that of 
the Prasna. 

Before we take leave of Naciketas, it is necessary to men- 
tion that the whole of his philosophy is beautifully reproduced 
in a section of Apastamba's lezal manual (I. S. 22-23). "This 
fragment of Apastamba has besides some points in common 
with the Mahāgovinda Suttanta of the Dīgha-nikāya. The 
dialogue between Kesi and Gotama in the Jaina Uttaradhya- 
yana Sūtra (XXIII), too, reminds us, here and there, of the 
older dialozue between Yama and Gautama in the Kathopa- 
nisad. In the Brahmajala sutta again Buddha gives an analysis 
of a view, similar to that of Naciketas. It is presented partly in 
a mythical garb. Nevertheless, it is obvious that the terms— 
the gods ‘spoilt by play ' (khiddā-padosikā) and the gods 
*debauched in mind’ (mano-padosikā) —as Buddha employs 
them, have reference to such passages in the Kathopanisad as: 
|. . “the careless child ” (I. 2. 6.) ; * Children follow after outward 
. pleasures”; and the like. The fourth passage in Buddha's 
= " pene is: “The sentient soul comprising eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and body, is impermanent, mutable, limited and change- 
able, while the self called thought, mind or cognitive conscious- 
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; ness (citta, sania, viūūāņa) is permanent, stedfast, eternal. and 








CHAPTEH XVIII. 
PURNA KASYAPA. 
(Pūraņa Kassapa.) 


The Buddhist records' speak of Pūraņa Kassapa as an old, 
experienced ‘and venerable teacher, the head of a religious 
order, the founder of a school (tittha-karo), one who was fol- 
lowed by a large body of disciples and honoured throughout 
the country. According to a fabulous legend of Buddhist 
origin, Pūraņa Kassapa drowned himself near Sravastt, the 
capital of Kosala, in the sixteenth year of Buddha’s career. 
We may infer from this that Kassapa died in 572 B.C. if the 
traditional date 513 B.C. of Buddha's demise be accepted as 
true. On the other hand, in the Sāmaūfaphala sutta, Kassapa 
is referred to as a contemporary of King Ajatasattu of Magadha. 
But he is similarly alluded to in the *Questions of King 
Milinda' as a contemporary of Milinda. Buddhaghosa tells 
us that Pürana Kassapa was a naked ascetic (acelaka). He 
apparently confounds Acelaka Kassapa? with Pürana. Buddha- 
ghosa further tells us that Kassapu was formerly a slave, that 
he completed the number of one hundred slaves of a family, 
and that from this circumstance he came to be known as 
Parana.’ Apparently this is not true, for, as his name shows, 
Kassapa was born in a Brahman family. 

"Phe true significance of the Pāli epithet Pūrāņa seems to 
be that Kassapa claimed to have attained perfect wisdom 
(pürna jūāna), or that his disciples believed that he was 
replete with perfect wisdom. This is borne out by the passage 

i S&maüfia-phala-autta, Digha-Nik&ys, |. 47 (Diol, B. IF. 60); Milinda-pafiho, p. 4; 
Rockhill's * Life of the Buddhn,' pp. 80, 96 foll. 


* Dīgba-Nikāys, I, p. 161. 
* Bumafignlu Vilšainī, I, p. 102, 
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of the Anguttara Nikāva (IV, p. 428) where two Lokāyatika 

Brahmans are said to have stated that according to Piirana 

Kassapa’s theory only an infinite mind can comprehend the 

finite world, whereas according to Nigantha Nātaputta's 

theory, the finite world can only be a content of finite 
- knowledge. - 

Curiously enough, in a passage of the Anguttāra-nikāya 

Ananda ascribes part of Gošāla"s doctrine to Pürana Kassapa. 

In this passage Kassapa comments upon 
Kasyapa and Go Gosala's term Chalābhijātiyo * (six classes of 
beings).  Buddhaghosa's explanation? of this term was 
evidently based on the Nikaya passage above referred to. The 
primary objeet of Ananda was to label Kassapa's philosophy 
as the doctrine of non-causation (ahetu-vāda), and so far 
he was perfectly right. This lends us further to think that 
the first portion of the doctrine ascribed to Gosāla in the 
Samanfüa-phala-sutta ought to be separated [rom the rest on 
the ground that the doetrine of non-causation or the hypo- 
thesis of chance.does not fit well into the deterministic theory 
of Gosāla. We think there is no other conclusiontto be drawn 
from the significant passage in the Swunyutta-mkaya (V, 
p. 1236). Arya-Süra also identifies the doctrine: of non- 
causation with | that of nature (svabhūva-vāda).* 

A later text, the Milinda, ascribes to Pūraņa Kassapa a 
puerile doctrine, that the earth rules or sustains the world. 
z Whereas an older authority, the Sāmañña-phala-sutta, applies 
he. the name Akiriya-vada, the doctrine of non-action, to the 
vi y of Kassapa. Buddhaghosa also admits that 
. diséarded the theory of action. The Jaina Sūtra- 
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under discussion is expressly called Akiriyavāda. Silanka 
calls it Akāraka-vāda.' 
Thus our authorities for the philosophy of Pürapa Kassapa 
are two,—the Sütra-kritinga and the Simafia-phala-sutta. 
And we must give preference to the evidence of the former, 
as the Buddhist document does not make perfectly clear the 
real position taken by Kassapa,—a position which ean truly 
be indicated by the term Akiriva-vāda. 
From these authorities we learn that according to Kassapa's 
——— doctrine el it is not the Soul that acts or causes others 
to act. The Soulis, in other words, passive 
(niskriva). This being the case, whether we do good 
or bad, the result thereof does not affect the soul in the least. 
Kassapa's view is rather exaggerated by King ĀAjātasattu.* 
That ultimate reality is beyond both good and evil is a view 
which has been upheld, more or less, by all the previous 


thinkers. ‘The immediate background of Kassapa’s theory - 


of the passivity of soul must be sought in the philosophy of 


Bhāradvāja and Naciketas, who maintain that contrasted with. | 
the functions and tendencies of the living principle, the soul — 


is passive. [t is interesting to see that Silanka identifies 
Kassapa’s doctrine with the Samkhya view. 

It seems that the Buddha, in the Brahmajāla-sutta, distin- 
guished the logical standpoint of Parana Kassapa from his - 
standpoint. login (adhicca-samuppāda) from what he called 

n the theory of  causal-genesis (peti d 
sāmūppāda). * Blsewhere he describes the former as a theory 
of non-causation (ahetu-appaccaya-váda). Actording to the 


E I. MEL (Siatka's commentary). 


view, when we act or cause others to act, 


own, as a hypothesis of fortuitous — -i & 
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hypothesis of fortuitous origin, something comes out of 

nothing, whereas according j the theory of causal-genesis, 

nothing comes out of nothing’ From this it is clear that the 

| logical standpoint of — s philosophy was diametrically | 

_ Opposed to that of Naciketas. A similar doctrine was pro- 
pounded long ago by * Brahmanaspati" and re-appoars in the 
teaching of Varuņa. But the Buddha draws distinction 
between the two types of the postulate of non-Be ng: the Vedie 
and the Sophistie, the physical and the metaphysical. In 
the case of Pūraņa Kassapa, we can interpret the doetrine as 
meaning that the caused comes out of the uncaused. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
KAKUDA KATYAYANA. 
(Pakudha Kaccāyana.)' 


Kakuda Kātyāvana was an elder contemporary of the Bud- 
dha,—a Sophist (titthiya)of whom the Buddhist annals? speak in 
the same terms as of Parana Kassapa and others. A Wanderer 
named Sakula Udayi informs the Buddha that in days gone by 
Anga and Magadha seethed with sophistie discussions? That 
these two countries were among the centres of intellectual 
activities in northern India is evident also from the Samafifia- 
phala account of King Ajatasattu’s interview with six 


sophistic teachers. The interview of King Milinda alluded to 
in the Milinda-paūho is evidently the outcome of a naive 
plagiarism on the part of a later Buddhist writer. We have — 


reason even to doubt if King Ajātasattu could have had the 


opportunity to meet those teachers, considering that he 
usurped the throne of Magadha only eight years before 


Buddha’s death. On the other hand, it is manifest from 
Udāyi's statement, that the memory of those teachers became a 


thing of the past even in the life-time of the Buddha. This is 
confirmed by the mention of Kakuda Kātyāyana in the 


Prasnopanisad as a younger contemporary of Pippalāda. The 


author of the Upanisad applies to the name of Katyayana, 
the epithet Kabandhin which like Kakuda points to a physica | 
deformity of the philosopher. Their significance is that 
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philosopher was distinguished by his contemporaries from 
all his namesakes. 

Kātyāyana, like Pürana Kassapa, came of a Brahman 
family. Buddhaghosa tells us that Katyayana avoided cold 
water,’ and used hot water, whenever possible. All that he 
says respecting Katyayana amounts to this—that the religious 
order founded by Kātyāyana betrayed its ascetic tendency in 
mātters of external conduct. 


His PHILOSOPHY. 


In order to get an insight into Kātyāyana's philosophical 
views we must leave aside the trivialities of later traditions. 
It is quite sufficient for our present purpose to know that he 
was a younger contemporary of Pippalada and an elder con- 
temporary of the Buddha. As he has left us no records of his 
own, we have to depend for a knowledge of his doctrine 

entirely on the mercy of those, the Jains and 
Sources of informa- the Buddhists, who were not his friends but 
tion. 
opponents. ‘The author of the Prasnopanisad 
tries to maintain an air of neutral dignity, but that, too, is a 
mere false pretence, his real hero being Pippālāda. However, 
it is important to note Katyayana’s question to Pippalāda as to 
the roots of things? He was told that the roots were 
"Matter (Rayi) and Spirit (Prana). Besides the Prasnopanisad, 
there are two other authorities for his philosophy, viz., the 
Buddhist Simafia-phala-sutta* and the Jaina Sūtra-Kritānga. 
In the former his philosophy is described as the doctrine of 


px "seven categories * (satta-kāya-vāda), and in the latter, as the 


— of soul as a sixth (atma-sastha- vada). "The fragment 
f the Sütra-K | ritānga would seem in a sense more important 
nte resting than. the passage | of the Sāmañňa-phala-sutta, 
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^s it clearly shows that Kātvāvana adopted the Gotamaka or 
Eleatic postulate of Being that nothing comes out of nothing 
(nóye uppajja e asam).' It appears from both the fragments 
that the term Eternalism* was strictly applied by Mahavira 
and Buddha to the doctrine of Kātyāyana. It also comes 
under the definition of what Mahavira calls Pluralism 
(Anikka-vada).* 

Silanka identifies the doctrine of soul as a sixth with E 

doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita, as well 

Klisdvank's ^ — with the Saümkhya and some of the dum 
piy —— OI Kad systems, He is so much struck by the 
top GREENIN close resemblance between the expressions 
of Katyayana and the second chapter of the Bhagavad Gita 
that he actually quotes passages from the latter in support of 
his opinion. Although Šīlānka is not justified in identifying 
Kātyāvana's doetrine either with the system of the Bhagavad 
Gita or with the Siunkhya system, we cannot deny that there 
is some sort of historical relationship between them. In this 
connexion the testimony of an earlier authority like Asvaghosa 
is of some interest.. 'lhe latter in his Buddhacarita* attributes 
to Kapila a view whieh he seems to have described by 
the name of the doctrine of soul as a sixth. In Kātyāyana's 
aix or seven categories, considered as the permanent elements 
of thought and existence, one may trace.a background of the 
Vaisesika categories, six or seven, which were in their 
main conceptions but so many logical predicaments and 
existences. | 


As regards the broad outlines of his philosophy, Kātyāyana 
cannot be denied his rightful claim to be singled out as the 
Empedocles of India. Following Uddalaka, Kātyāyana 


' Of. Sūtra Kritāñga, IT. 2: Sato n'atthi viņāso, neato n'atthi sambhavo, K 
* Sthānābga, TV ; pasts I. 13-17. 

* [bid, IV. 4. it 
* Thasmin Sarheare — vēiln-vādinārā k«ārikhyānām šaivādhikārināni ca, «i 
P iiaeia o: XII. 17. ef. 
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majntained that the elements of being are so distinct qualita- 
tivelv from one another that there is no 

docles compared "P transition from the one into the other. 
Empedocles upheld the same view in agree- 

ment with Anaxagoras. Again, just as Empedocles is called, 
justly or unjustly, an Eleatic, so is Katvaàyana called an 
Eternalist, and an Eternalist is but an Indian Eleatic. Both 
agree with the Eleaties or Gotamakas, when they maintain 
unchangeable Being as opposed to the coming into 
existence. In the view of both becoming is impossible. Both 
conceive Being as a plurality of unchangeable elements, while 
with the Eleatics or Gotamakas Being is one, one only, without 
a second. According to both, the four roots of all things are 
the four elements, earth, water. fire and air. These are in their 
nature permanent, that is to say, they know no qualitative 
change. In addition to these unchangeable substrata, 
Empedocles conceives some ground or cause of change. This 
ground of change or this formative principle is two-fold : 
** Love "—the force which combines; * Hatred "—the force 
which separates. Overand above the four elements. Katyayana 
regards in like manner Pleasure and Pain (sukha, dukkha) as 
two principles of change. Finally, they resemble each other in. 
admitting that there are pores (vivāra)* in organic bodies, and 
they also deny the void. They found the conception of void 
space incompatible with the postulate of Being upon which 
their doctrines were based. We see, moreover, in Kātyāyana, no 
less than ih Empedocles, that metempsychosis takes the place 
„ Oof immortality. According to the interpretation of both. 
4 “Mahavira and Buddha of the eternalistie thesis, the elements 
7 of being are eternal, imperishable and immutable by their 
"ak ver nature. They are neither created, nor can Be cated fo 
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barren, steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed.’ 
Hence concrete individual beings may come and go without 
affecting in the least either the nature.or the existence of the 
substrata of change. The only point of difference between the 
two thinkers of two distant countries is that in the case of 
Empedocles it is unknown whether he left any room for 
the conception of soul in his scheme of existence, whereas 
in the case of Kātyāyana it is positive that he did. 
It is important to bear in mind that the passage of the 
Sūtra-Kritānga is silent about the grounds or principles of 
change. It also diflers from the fragment of the Saimafina- 
phala-sutta as to the number and enumeration of the 
substances. ‘The former gives them as earth, water, fire, air, 
ether or space, and soul; the latter gives them as earth, water, 
fire, nir, pleasure, pain, and soul or the living principle.* 


The terms kaya, sukha, dukkha, and jiva which Katyayana 


is said to have employed in the Samanna-phala-sutta require 
some explanation. As for the word kaya,* it does not mean for 
vun Kātyāyana what Gošāla and Mahāvīra called 
Siguificanco of the 
terms employed by body or group or species, but corresponds 
— to Uddalaka’s term dhātu (a thing with its 
distinctive properties or characteristies), or what ASvaghosa 
terms Sthirasattvah (permanent elements of being). In 
the phraseology of Kātyāyana the terms sukha and dukkha 
(pleasure and pain) are far more general in meaning than with 
us. They imply, so far as their specific sense goes, exactly 
what Mahidāsa and Varuna conveved by Hunger and Thirst. 


We may infer from this that Katyiyana agreed with his 


predecessors in conceiving a relation of food and feeder 
between the five elements of being. The elements combine, 
in other words. into unity by their inherent tendency to eat 
one another, and separate by a contrary tendency that 


^s * DN 1, p. 90; Satta ime... Frye ska Vi pkatāriākē ānimmitā animata, ote. 
" —— kāyo tejo kūyo © o sükhe. Bāka jive — 
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perpetually disunites them. Lastly the term soul or living 
principle (appā, jiva) bears almost the same sense as Mahidāsa's 
term Prana or Uddalaka’s term jīvātmā. 

The question may perhaps be asked, why is it that 
Mahāvīra and Buddha considered Kātyāvana's doctrine to be 
a doctrine of non-action (akiriya-vāda) * With regard to this 
question, we cannot do better than examine the ethical 

bearing of his metaphysical speculation. 


b = M = * 
enne theory of n If the elements of being be eternally existent 


Karyayana’s phil and unchangeable by their very nature, if 

they mechanically unite or separate by 
Pleasure and Pain, inherent in each of them, if there be, in 
other words, no volitional activity of consciousness, then where 
is the ground for the conception of or distinction between 
good and bad, between knowledge and ignorance, and so 
forth ? From a literal interpretation of his expressions it 
at once follows that in reality there is no act of killing or 
hearing or knowing or instructing. The act of killing, if it 
is possible at all in the world, means nothing but the aet 
of separating from one another the elements of being in their 
organic unity. “When a man with a sharp sword cleaves a 
^ head in twain, he does not thereby deprive anyone of life, a 
sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
elementary  substances."' These expressions occur, more 
or less, in the language of three previous thinkers— 
Pratardana, ^ Naciketas? and Pūraņa Kassapa, and are 
repeated in the Bhagavad Gītā.* It would seem that they 
were suggested by a long stałe of war, which existed in the 
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CHAPTER XX. 
AJITA KESA-KAMBALIN. 
(Ajita Kesa- Kambala.) 


Since the illustrious Colebrooke many Indian and European 
seholars have dealt with the subject of Indian Atheism or 
Materialism. As far back as A.D. 1862, Prof. Muir in an 
instructive article' was.concerned to show that there was 
freedom „of thought in ancient India, giving as proof 
extracts from a few later texts illustrating materialistic tenets, 
; But we are far from having anything in the 
utroductory. Ajita's 
magit dre ec E shape of a complete treatise on the subject. 
In 1907 Dr. Pizzagalli has published an 
excellent work, the * Nāstika Cārvāk» e Lokayatika.” The 
way for this work was prepared by Prof. Rhys Davids 
in his valuable introduction to the Kutadanta Sutta: 
Regarding the sources we must use discrimination as to the 
actual position of Indian materialistic thinkers. The later 
works ascribe materialistic utterances to a mythical figure to 
whom they give the name  Cárvüka (Demon). In the 
Sarva-darsana-sangraha, Cārvāka is represented as a disciple 
of Brihaspati, another mythical figure. The Mahabharata 
alludes to a Cārvāka raksasa, disguised as a Brahman who had 
the courage in the midst of the flattering Brahmans, to condemn 
civil strife.* 
Sayana-Madhava in his Sarvadarsana-sarngraha actually 
quotes a few sayings of Brihaspati which are ascribed in the 
VispupurRpN to Delusion the Great (Mahā-moha, ie. the 


|J. R. A. S, Vol XIX, 1862, art. xi. ` "IL 

* Dial. B., U. m " e 

U Šāntiparva, Chaps, XXXVIIL and XXXIX. Note that — is said to be a 
bhikķu or a — nay, a Brahman ——— | 
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Buddha), and in the Rāmāyaņa to Jābāla.' Similar but earlier 
utterances can be traced in the Bhagavad Gita, where they are 
characterised as the Demoniac-Estate (Asura-sampatti) The 
Sarvadarsana account of Carvaka philosophy is a curious com- 
bination of the materialistic views of Ajita and Payasi, the 
biological theories of Makkhali Gosāla and other», tle political 
tenets of Brihaspati and the naive hedonism of the common 
folk. There is no other good grounds for ascribing the so-caMed 
Cārvāka or Demoniac philosophy to Brihaspati than the fact 
that in his political views as cited in the Kautiliya Arthašāstra 
and embodied in the Brihaspati Sütra, recently edited and 
translated by Dr. F. W. Thomas, we find the application of the 
principles of Ajita's metaphysic to politics and mórals. We 
must draw the same conclusion from Brihaspati's morals cited 
by Draupadi. in a dialogue of the Mahābhārata* in favour of 
the Pāņdavas going to war with those inembers of tbe Kuru 
clan who had humiliated her in publie. The Cārvāka of the 
Great Epic has nothing to do with Brihaspati or his school. 
On the other hand, as a Brahman wanderer and mendicant 
and an advocate of the doctrine of non-killing, he seems to 


have a close historical connexion with Ajita. In point of fact, | 


the name Cārvāka doctrine denotes no more than a type 
of the materialistic, view of soul which has been condemned 
throughout the Sanskrit literature as asura or demoniac but 
very popular (lokāyata). Passing over these works and 
mythical figures, we shall confine our attention to Ajita, the 
historical founder of Indian Materialism. 





"The oldest known Jaina and Buddhist works furüiah us b 


with. some stereotyped extracts relating to two ma: 





while the former was the head of a 


rs, Ajita of the Hair-garment and Pāyāsi. The — 
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belongs to the first century of Buddha's demise. Ajita” is 
classed by the Buddhists with such Sophists as Pürapa Kassapa, 
Kacciyana and others. In a passage of the Anguttara-nikāya 
the Buddha scems to have confounded Ajita, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids points out, with Makkhali Gosāla. ‘The passage is: 
“Just as......of all kinds of woven robes, a hair-garment is 
known to be the least desirable—-cold in cold weather, hot in 
hot, unpleasant to the touch, so of all the many assertions 
by recluses, the Makkhali theory is the most undesirable." 
It is evident from this that Ajita was distinguished in his 
life-time from his namesakes by the hair-zarment which 
he wore. It is also probable that his disciples followed his 
example by wearing similar garments, and that from this 
circumstance they came to be known as Kesa-kambalins.* 
After the manner of the Mundakas and the Gotamakas, the 
—— Keša Kambalins were opposed as Sramans 
The Keŝa-kamba lins - - E 
and the Epieureans to the Brahman priests and jurists. Perhaps 
— among the successors of the Mundakas no 
other school was so contemptuous of Brahmanic religion as 
* that of the Kesa-Kambalins. All older and later aecounts of 
the Lokàyata. doctrine agree on this point. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that their mission was 
only to oppose the dogmas of the Brahmanic faith. They 
were equa ly opposed to all those idealistic thinkers who, 
feeling ettreme distrust for the senses and sense-objects, 
revell. fi in the knowledge of the universal; giving up the 
simple joys of life, sought to obtain the joy born of contem- 
| plation ; and neglecting this present existence, strove conti- 
y nually to fix their attention upon the unknown future. In 
this respect they may be best compared with the Epicireans. 
Indeed, like the Epieureaus, the Kesa-Kambalins with their 





i Atirattara-nikaya, L 280; Baddbism, p. 86 ; Oldenberg's " Buddha," p. 70. 

* Digha niküya, 1, 407, Majjhimn-niküya, I. Ti, 238; Il 161, Afiguttaru-nikāys, 
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later designation, the Lokayntas or Carvakas, have generally 
been misunderstood by their contemporaries and posterity. 
As a matter of fact, both Ajita Kesa-Kambalin of India and 
Epicurus of Greece were good men at heart, lovers of simple 
living and high thinking. Thanks to modern research, we are 
now in a position to be able to fully appreciate the teachings 
of Epicurus. And it was Bacon who was the first to define 
an Atheist as one who thinks. In Indi» it was Raj Kyisna 
Mukhopādhyāya who in his * Miscellaneous Essays" (Bibidha- 
prabandha), attempted to appreciate the value'of what he 
calls the philosophy of Cārvāka. Not less remarkable it is 
that even in olden times the Buddha did not fail to accord due 
attention to the view of one whom he always regarded as his 
opponent. Now the result of modern research is that we are 
all prepared to investigate the causes which compelled a 
Cārvāka to teach us to eat ghee even though we run into 
debts, or a Preacher to eat and drink and be merry, or an Omar 
Khayyam to fill the cup. 


* 

His PnīLosornv. 
As to Ajita's philosophy, we have evidences, supplied by the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brāhmans. The 
tonséieosre* " im- best known Buddhist passage lon Ajita's 
doctrine is that which is incorporated in the 
Sāmaūūa-phala Sutta. In the Patisambhida-maBga and 
- Dhamma-sangani* the passage has been. broken up p 
portions. The same breaking up reappears in the Tibeta * | 
| Chinese versions of the Simafiia-phala —— — 

rlier fragments are the same to all intents a nd pur 
J Ces te — of the ere oe a ay be: 
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with a parallel passage in Candrakirti's commentary on the 
Madhyamika Sūtra,' As a departure from the older authority, 
the fragment of Candrakirti is attributed to the Lokayatas 
and it is said that the Lotāyatas compared the origin of intelli- 
gence from the chemical mixture of four elements to that 
of generation of the inebriating power of liquor from a 
kindred mixture of its ingredients. "The simile which 
Candrakirti adds as a new element to our know ledge occurs in : 
all later Buddhist, Jaina and Brahman works,* and not in the | 
texts which are older.” 

The philosophical views of Pāyāsi are to be found in a 
Buddhist Suttanta named after him,* and in the Raya Paseni, 
the second Jaina Upanga. Besides numerous scattered 
fragments, the Jaina Sūtra-Kritānga * contains a parallel 
passage, where the expressions and arguments of Ajita and 
Pāyāsi seem to have been mixed up. The Bhagavad Gita," fn 
common with the older Buddhist and Jaina authorities, 
differs from the Ramayana,’ the Visņu-purāņa and the 
Sarvadarsana-sangraha in that if does not allude to the 
analogy employed by the materialists as an argument against — — 
the practice and utility of offering food to the dead. Their — 
argument is : If it be possible that food set for the dead can 
feed them, then why not prepare food for those who are away 
on a journey in the belief that it can appease their hunger ? 
The later texts" differ again from the Ramayana and 
the Visņupurāņa in referring to the dialectical and epistemo- 


logical aspect of the Materialist doctrine. The Visnupurüna* 

* Kd. Bibl. Boddhica, IV, p. 336. 

* Kg. The Tamil Mani-Mekhalai, XXVII; SiWfüka's Sūtrakritābgatīkā : Sapta- 
bhaügntarafgini ; Yoga .Vüsaigtha Ramayana ; Sarva-dar£ana-saógruha. 

* Ry. Bhagavad Gita, XVI; Bámiyano ; etc. 

* Pāyāsi Suttanta, Du viküya, M. 

* IL 1. 16. . | 
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in «particular lays stress on the — of the doctrine: 
of revelation of the Vedas by the Materinlists in common 
with the Jainas and Buddhists. “The received or authori- 
tative word (āpta-vākya) does not fall from the sky.” The 
discussion of the same problem finds its place in all the 
philosophical Sütras, notably Jaimini's Pürvamimiünsa. Three 
other characteristics of the later Brāhman works nre: first, 
thatin them the Máterialist doctrine is interpreted ns implying 
pleasure (kāma) to be the sole end of life's activities! ; secondly, 
that the Materialists are said to worship in common with the 
political writers the king as the supreme lord, present in his 
corporeal form*; and thirdly, that Materialism, better 
known in former ages as Annihilationism (Ucchedavada), 
is harmoniously combined with Naturalism. The first of 
these three characteristics cannot be directly inferred 
from the extracts on Ajita and Pāyāsi, as supplied by the 
Buddhist and Jaina canonical texts. As to the second 
characteristic the process which resulted in intermingling 
the Materialist doctrine with the rules of polity (nīti) can be 
seen in its initial stage in a passage of the Maitri Upanisad 
(VII. 8-10) where Brihaspati transformed as Sūkra misleads the 
demons. But in the Kautilīva Artha-sastra? Materialism 


(Lokāyata) together with the Sāmkhya and Yoga systems is 


scrupulously distinguished from the doctrine of polity as 
something speculative (ünviksaki) from a practical way of life 
(loka-yātrā). In the Mahābodhi Jātaka,' too, the doctrine of 
annihilation is kept separate from Khatta-vijjā, which means 
literally the Militarist doctrine according to which a man 
ought to seek his own advantage even by killing his parents. 
The term Ksatravidyā occurs in a list of sciences given in 


is — — OMM xt 8, 11-12. of. oet (Nallasami's translation), 
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«the Chandogya Upanisad, and is explained by Sankara 
as the science of archery (Dhanurveda). Buddhaghosa and 
Aryasüra understand by it the science of government (niti- 
sattha, niti-kautilya).* 

The examination of the sources of information leads us 
to the conclusion that the rather lóng and eventful history of 
Indian Materialists, like perhaps the history of the Stoies, 
may be divided into many periods, but our concern being 
here the doctrine of Ajita, we shall rezard the passage of the 
Samafifia-phala Sutta as our principal authority. 

Our next task is to determine the positive thesis or cons- 
tructive aspect of Ajita's doctrine. It is remarkable that his 
categorical assertions A are all negative in form : 
There is no such thing ratityshown to the priests; no 
such thing as sacrifice; as pes food to the dead; as 
CUCINA IUE AY reward or retribution; as future life, as 
philosophy—negative father or mother after death: as ‘ chance- 
— born beings' (opapātika sattā), no perfect 
saint who can instruct us about future life*or existence 
of individuality after death. All this may be summed up in 
the expression: There is no individuality after death. “A 
living body is constituted of the four elements of existence. 
When a man dies, earth returns to the earth, water to the 
water, heat to the fire, air to the air, and the sense faculties 
pass into space. it is a doctrine of fools, the talk of existence 
after death (atthika-vada), for all alike, fools and the wise, on 
the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated, ceasing 


to be after death."*  Ajita in the negative aspect of his 
doctrine shows a resaniblauco to Hplourvs, while op tib moet 
tive side of his speculations, he seems to be more a Stoic than 
an Epicurean, his fundamental point being that nothing is 


real but that which is corporeal. | 
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* Dial. B. II. 18. ep. Šikgā. -s& mucenya, p. 192. 
, Patisambhid&-muggn, I. 
* Dial, B, TI. 73:74. 
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Again, referring to the passage of the Sāmaūūa-phala-sutta, » 
we can see that Ajita was neither a political writer like a 
Bribaspati or a Sükra, nor a sensualist like a Vatsyayana or a 
Ghotakamukha, nor a naturalist like a Gosala. As contrasted 
with the point of view of Gosala the stand-point of Ajita seems 
ESO ade ol purely subjective. As the passaze of the 
ie rere sa other Bhagavad-Gītā ' seems to imply, the term 
Naturalism or Atheism is applicable to the 
demoniac doctrine only because it teaches that a living 
being comes into existence by a natural process of reproduction. 
Ajita only reproduced what other previous thinkers had 
said in so many words. Even then we should bear in mind 
that Naturalism, so far as it is implied in Ajita’s doctrine, 
was not the subject of his main investigation. The problem 
with which Ajita and Payasi, his immediate successor, were 
confronted was rather epistemological. That is to say, their 
main contention was not so much against the dogmas of the 
Brahmanie faith (which may appear at first sight) as against 
the doctrine of Kakuda Kātyāyana and others who made a 
hard and fast distinction between the body and the soul, 
—  matterand spirit, in short, who conceived soul as an entity exist- 
ing independently of anything corporeal or material. From this 
point of view his doctrine was described by Mahāvīra and 
Buddha as Tarin-jīva-tarn-sarīra-vāda, in contradistinction to 
the doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (Aūūara- 
jīva-aūiarn-sarīra-vāda ). Thus in one sense like a Stoic he 
identified the corporeal with the mental, and in another sense 
n. he did not. His intention was not to identify body with soul, 
. judged as concepts, for what he sought to establish was that the 
E^ real fact of experience is always a living whole, a whole which 
apprehending mind ean conceive in its various ‘aspects. * 
ce the distinction which Kakuda fira tret benten 
f bei — view of A jita untenable, the 
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distinetion being only an act of our mind. No such distine- 
tion exists in the living concrete individual, taken as a whole. 
This view of Ajita was made more intelligible by Payasi. 
The soul is not an entity distinct from the body. As a man : 
drawing a sword from the scabbard can say “his is the sword 
and that is the scabbard,” so we are not able to separate the 
soul from the body, pointinz out, this is the soul and that's 
the body.' Without multiplying the references, we may add | 
that Pāyāsi's argument implies a serious protest against the » 
proposition of all earlier dualistic thinkers, who held that  - 

“Soul is in body, as fire in the arani-wood," a proposition | 


„correspondīng to Aristotle's formula, Universalia in Re—the 


Universal in things. Ajita and Pāyāsi viewed the corporeal . 
from the point of view of self; on the ground that form 
cannot exist apart from matter. j 
According to Mahāvīra's opinion, Ajita denying the future D 
life, taught men to kill, burn, destroy,’ and enjoy all the | | 
pleasures of life. The truth seems quite the contrary. He i 
taught us, as we may infer from a Upanisad 
passage forming the background of his 
views, to believe rather 


The moral deduec- 
tions of Ajita's theory 
of wolf. 













to show proper regard to persons when they are alive rather — — | 
than showing honour to them after death.* It was the Eterna- 
lists, as we saw, who, maintaining a theory of the unchange- — 


able being, appeared to inspire man to take life. In another — 
Jaina passage we are told that Ajita was an Akriya-vadin, as he | 

upheld the doctrine of non-Beinz- On the other hand, Buddha | 
distinguished the Annihilationists from the Eternalists, that 
is, he distinguished those who by right insight saw the 



















* Jacobi's Jaina Sütras, part 2, pp. 340-341 ; Dial, B, III, 358-361. 

* *Rūparh attuato samnnupnassati." 

^ Jacobi'u Jaiun Sūtrar, part 2, p, 341. 

* f Chüudogya | Upanigad, VII, 15, 2-3: prāņo bi pitt prāņo mata. sa yadi pitararh * 
và mūtāratā va... kitheld bbrisam iva pratsāha dhiktvāstvityevainam bul “ pitrihā vai — * 
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ceasing-to-be of the world, as it really is, from those who saw * 
how the world comes to pass. Thus in the estimation of the 
Buddha, the Annihilationists were as much wise, or as much in 
error, as the Eternalists themselves. The fault which he found 1 
with both was that both were extremists and dogmatists. 

The basis of Ajita's doctrine, as of Katyayana's, is in the 
philosophy of Mahidāsa, who formulated the proposition : 
“I am the five-fold hymn." The study of the views of Silanka 
ind Sàyana Mādhava leads us to think that the foundation of 
fF Ajita’s doctrine was laid in a statement of Yājūavalkya which 
is—that the intelligible essence emerging from the five 
elements vanishes into them at death. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MASKARIN GOSALA. 
(Makkhali Gosala.)' 


Maskarin Gosala is best known as the third or last Tirthan- 
kara of the Ājīvika School. ‘The school is thrice mentioned in 
the ediets of King Ašoka whose grandson Dasaratha gave them 
some cave-dwellings.* Among modern scholars who have 

dealt with the philosophy of the Ājīvikas, the 
Ajivikas "" "* chief is Dr. Hoérnle. But his account paints 

them in rather shocking colours, as he is ue à 
fluenced by the Buddhists and the Jainas, who were bitter oppo“ 
nents of the Ājīvikas. The Ājīvikas cannot be identified entirely — 
with the Acelakas (naked ascetics) alluded to in numerous 
Buddhist texts. For the Acelakas as described in the 
Buddhist literature do not certainly represent one single 
"corporate body but several religious orders. Part of the 
description of the naked ascetics in the Buddhist texts 
applies to them. This part emphasizes only the Ajivika sense 
of self-respect, conscientiousness, continence, and very tender 
regard for animal and all forms of life? We learn from the 
Majjhima-nikāya* that an Ajivika never incurred the guilt 
of obeying another man's command. He refused to accept 
food which was especially prepared for him. He did not 
accept food from people when they were eating, lest they 








! A separate monogram on Makkhalis philosophy has been written by the author. 
Those who are interested to know the results of his Inter investigations into the subject | 
must read this monogram, “Tho Ajivikas " (Calcutta University publication). 
1 Seo Senart, ' Inseriptions de Piyadasi,' IJ. 82, 200. 
l s Digha-nik&yn, - 1. 168. This i a stock passage; soo Dinl, B, 2, 227. Afguttara-nikaya, 
ILI. 983, foll. ; cf. Gumatgila: Vilāsigt, I, p.162. Jaīna sia S Fart 2, XXXI. Meihin 
AT P 288, 624. B = hj p + wy 
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should go short or be disturbed. He did not accept food 
colleeted in time of drought. He did not accept food 
where a dog was standing by, or flies were swarming round, 
lest they should lose a meal. He did not eat fish, or ment, 
nor use intoxicants.' Even from this meagre necount 
we may infer that the Ajivikas were men of right living 
and that in this mode of right livinz they were followed by 
both the Jainas and the Buddhists. 

A. certain amount of mystery hangs round the name and 
life of. Maskarin Gosala. In the Jaina records the name is 
given as Gosala Mankhaliputta,—Gosala the son of Mankhali. 
He was born at Saravana near Sāvatthi. His 
father was Mankhali and his mothers name 

was Bhaddā. His father was a Mankha, that is, a denler in 
„ pictures.  Gosāla himself followed his father's profession 
before he became a monk.? In the Buddhist records the name 
is spelt differently as Makkhali Gosāla. According to Buddha- 
ghosa's comment on the name, Gosāla means one who was 
born in a cow-shed, and Makkhali means one who stumbled 
in the mud.  Buddhaghosa hands on the tradition that during 
the early years of Gosala he was employed as a servant, who, 
while carrying an oil-pot stumbled from carelessness, and from 
the fear of his employer fled away naked, leaving his garment 
behind (acelako hutvā)” , | ` 
Neither of these ES 7 is historical. The true name of 
the philosopher seems to be Maskarin, the J aina-prakrit form of 
—" Which is Mankhali, and the Pali form Makkhali, The term + 
de: Maskarin i is explained by Pāņini' as meaning one who carries 
De pe . bamboo-staff —— A — is also known. as 


His name and life, 
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who 





indicates a school of Wanderers or So were callēd 
iškarins, NOE 30 much because they carried a bamboo staff 
about them as because they denied the freedom of the will. 
Thus in the estimation of Pataūjali, as also in that of Mahavira 
and Buddha, the Maskarins were fatalists or determinists. 
We know next to nothing of Go$ala's early years. We do 
not know exactly when he was born or what led him to re- 
nounce the world. In the absence of any record left us either 
by him or by his disciples we ean only say that it was perhaps 
in the fashion of his day that he left home-life to be a home- 





less wanderer.. Dr. Hoérnle’s extract from the Bhagavatī 


sūtra’ shows that Mahavira had withdrawn himself from the 
world shortly before Gošāla, and that in his second year he 
received the latter as a disciple. Nālandā was their meeting 
place. They lived happily together for six years at l'aniya- 
bhümi, and afterwards separated owing to a doctrinal differ- 
ence. ‘hey never met again but once after the lapse of 
sixteen years in Savatthi, where Gošāla had founded a separate 
school of thought. The doctrinal difference which the 
Bhagavati sūtra alludes to was that according to Gosala 
there is no matter unformed and nothing without life, while 
Mahavira distinguished between the concrete and the 


abstract. This account regarding the chronology of Gošāla and. 


Mahiüvira does not agree with the authority of the Kalpa-sūtra,* 
where we are told that Mahavira spent the first twelve years 
of his monkhood not as a teacher (jina) but as a mere learner 


or pupil. Even inthe malicious Bhagavati account it is stated" 
that Gosāla predeceased Mahūvīra by sixteen years, and was 





recognised as a teacher sometime before the latter. Gosāla's 
death was coincident with a great political event, namely the 
war “ which King Kūņiya (Ajātasattu) of Magadha waged with 
King Chedaga of Vesāli.” l From this it follows that tho 
statement with regard to Gošāla's position as a disciple of 


! Appendix to Uvasiga.dasio, pp. 2-4. 
a * Jacobi's Kalpnsütra, Introd, p. 0. 
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Mahāvīra is disputable. The Buddhist records,’ too, invariably 

distinguish between Gosala and Mahāvīra, and allude to both 

as the renowned leaders of two separate religious orders, 

and of two distinet schools of thought. ‘he order of the 

Ājīvikas or Maskarins is of older standing than that of the 
r Jainas or the Buddhists. Gosala was not a disciple of Mahāvīra, 
but the latter was in all likelihood either a disciple of, or at 
least in some way connected with, the former. The Kalpa- 
sutra which is one of the most authoritative works on 
Mahāvīva's life informs us that immediately after his renun- 
ciation Mahavira spent more than a year as a clothed monk, 
while in the second year he became a naked ascetic. 
Dr. Hoérnle says that the two teachers separated because of 
their difference of * character and temper,’ and ‘owing to the 
insincerity and trickery of Gosila.’ Here we cannot agree 
with Dr. Hoérnle, as we find in his extract from the 
Bhagavati Sütra that the cause of their separation was a 
difference of opinion between the two thinkers, * 

In a passage of the Sütra-kritanga* Gošāla is confounded 
with a Sensnalist, as in a passage of the Angutiara-nikaya * 
the Buddha appears to have confounded Makkhali with Ajita 
X Kesa-kambalin. On the authority of the Uvāsaga-dasāo * we 
E add that Srüvasti was the head-quarters of the Ājīvikas 

or Maskarins, and that Gošāla was there held in groai respect 
by the people. 
To sum up: Maskarin Gošāla predeceased Mahüvira by 
teen years, and spent his whole life in biological re- 
searches. The tender regard which he showed for every 
form of life was a natural outcome of his philosophical doc- 
| trine. a — from the evidence of feme SO and 
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I. Physics. 

(tošāla's philosophy may conveniently be divided into 
two sections: Physics and Ethies. In dealing with the former, 
we have to determine at the outset the historical relationship 
of Gosala to Mahavira. 

With regard to this point we ought first of all to examine 

M dicare the fragment of the Bhagavatt Sūtra (XV. 1) 
—— Mabüávim Which cleafly sets forth the relative position 
of the two thinkers. In it we are told that 

Gosàla and Mahavira were once travelling together from 
Siddhatthagama to Kummagima. On their way they passed 
a large sesamum shrub which was then in full bloom (tila- 
thambhae pupphie). Gosala inquired of Mahavira whether 
the shrub would perish or not, and what would be the fate of 
its seeds, if they had perished. To this the latter's reply was 
that the shrub would perish, though the seeds would be formed 
in seed-vessels. Disbelieving what Mahāvīra had said, Gošāla 
uprooted the shrub and dislocated it. As chance would have 
it, just then a shower of rain fell, enabling the shrub again 
to take root and flower. The resuM of it was that shortly 
afterwards the sedds were formed in the seed-vessels, 


as Mahavira had predicted. ‘Thereupon Gošāla concluded that 


just as the sesame seeds after having completely perished, 
come tq life from their inherent force or will-to-be, so mre all 
living beings capable of reanimation.’ Mahavira was unable 
to accept Gošāla's general theory of the perpetual reanimation 
of things,’ seeing that in the above case the shrub revived not 
because its soul having left it came back to it again, but only 
because it had not altogether perished. The difference ef 
opinion which thus ensued led ultimately to their separation. 

* * Tila-puppha-jiva addaitt® uddnīttā ..,... ajjhattie jāva samuppajjittha ova khala 


sabbajīvāvi pautta paribārari parihararhti." The pnesagme iz rnther obsonre, The term 
puppha-jiva is literally the flower-souls, the commentators take uddnitta ns ree to 


mritvā. Pautta- parivarta. It aeeins ‘more accurately =pravriltn, Cf. Katha, T. m. 
quoted ante p. 268, f. n. 2. 1. —J n 
— vada, the doctrine of Sa R OS 
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It is somewhat difficult to understand the exact significance 
— of Gošāla's view or of Mahāvira's contention. We cannot 
believe that in Gosala’s opinion the shrub having been uprooted, 
either perished altogether, or having perished came to life 
again. Perhaps the passage means that aecording to Gošāla's 
theory, there is nothing without life or nothing that is not 
capable of transformation, while from the point of view of 
Mahavira there are not only living substances (jīvā), but also 
things which are non-living (a-jivà). "If so, the importance of the 
hove passage is that for Gosiln the ultimate category is one,— 
jive or concrete living things, while for Mahavirathey are two: 
jiva or concrete facts and a-jiva or judgments about things. 
Proceeding on this assumption, we may also note that 
historically the two categories of Mahavira were derived 
from the one category of Gosala, his predecessor. Strictly, 
we may suppose that all the various classifications of living 
beings adopted by Mahāvīra belong not to him but to Gošāla. 
* With regard to the relation, personal as well as doctrinal, 
between Gošāla and Mahavira, Prof. Jacobi observes: “The 
relation between them probably was different from what the 
Jainas would have us Believe... The fact that these two 
teachers lived together for a long period, presupposes, it would 
appear, some similarity between their opinions....the expres- 
sions sabbe sattā  sabhb^e pani sabbe bhūtā sabbe jīvā is 
common to both Gošāla and the Jainas, and from the com- 
mentary we learn that the division of animals inte ekendriyas, 
 deindriyas, ete., which is so common in Jaina texts, was also 
used by Gošāla. The curious and almost paradoxical Jaina 
pocos of the six Lesyas closely resembles, as Prof. Leumann 
was the first to perceive, Gosila’s division of mankind into 
qs classes; but in this particular we are inclined to believe 
that the Jainas borrowed the idea from the Ājīvikas | and 
RE RH tered dt so as to bring | it into harmony with: the rest of their 
€ wn doctrines.” Here the Jast point « of Prof. — rem 
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requires a little modification. It is the Buddhists who tell us 
that by the term ‘six classes’ Gošāla theant the six types or 
classes of men, whereas in point of faet the division is in 
accordance with Gosāla's view not only applicable to men, but 
to all beings. As a matter of fact, the idea of such a division 
seems to have been inherited by Gosila from the teaching of 
Parsvanütha, as may be inferred from the expression cha 
Jīva-nikāyā of Mahavira’s parents who were lay followers of 

Pāršvanātha ! | 
Now as to the historical relation between Gošāla and 
Mahavira on one hand, and Kanada on the other, we shall 
provisionally take it for granted that the Vaisesika system 
| of Kanada has many points in common 
— (aM with the early Stoic philosophy, as also 
with the Atomistic theory of’ Democritus. 
Uddalaka by his doctrine of the mixture and infinite 
divisibility of things prepared the way for the Atomistic 
doctrine of Kaņāda; and Kātyāyana's doetrine of” six 
substances which are all qualitatively distinct was not 
without its marvellous effect upon «the development of the 
Vaisesika system. ‘The two points which Kanüda seems to 
have derived from Gošāla relate to his two grounds of explana- 
tion: nature peculiar to each type of existence, and fate or 
necessity.* And Mahāvīra, who thought on the lines of Gosala 
and partly adopted the hypothesis of nature or necessity, 
prepared further the way for the development of Kanada’s 
doctrine. As Prof. Jacobi points out, the doctrine of Mahāvīra 
in common with that of Kaņāda or Hindu Zeno is to be dis- 
tinguished from the view of Kātyāyana as the doctrine of action 
(kriyāvāda) from that of non-action (akriyāvāda). Kriyāvāda 
is the doctrine according to which the soul acts and is acted 
upon. Supposing Ajita's doctrine that the real is throughout 

* Ayürarga Sutta, IL. 15. 16. 
* Gough's Valfegika Sūtra, VI. 2.12-13: adristat ; jāti-višogāt. 


> Jacobi'a Jaina-sütras, Part 2, p. 240: "Things depend partly on fate, and partly on 
human exertion" (niyaydniyaya). 
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single and  corporeal corresponds to the Stoie theory of 
knowledge, we mayeperhaps say that Gosala's doctrines roughly 
represent the =toic physics and ethics. Moreover, the substrata 
of Gošīla's doctrine are in the philosophy of Mahidasa, just as 
(perhaps the real basis of the Stoic physics is constituted by 
the philosophy of Aristotle. In other words, just as Gosala’s 
view is thoroughly post-Vedic, so the Stoic philosophy at its 
first stage of development is thoroughly Greek. 
The fundamental thesis of Gosala’s physics is Stoic in its 
nature. It is summed up in the Jaina Bhagavati Sūtra and 
its commentary ns the doctrine of transformation (Pautta 


DL, parihāra-vāda), and in the Buddhist texts 
Gošfāla's fundamental A . 
ug aud its significa- as the “theory of purification through 
on. 


transmigration" (samsürn-suddhi). The 
term employed by Gosala himself is transformation,—parinama 
implied in pariņata.” In the Buddhist phraseology, purifica- 
tion is the equivalent of ‘the end of pain” (dukkhassanta), and 
the word transmigration by which Prof. Rhys Davids 
translates sarsīra, signifies the passing of soul from one state 
of existence to another. In reference to Gosala's physics, 
however, we must i nterpret the expression * purification 
_ through transmigration " as meaning perfection through trans- 
 formation,—transformation which implies for him not only 
the process of constant change, but also a fixed orderly mode 
| Of progression and retrogression, 
| According to Gosala's view, the law of change is a universal 
h. hs “fact, because all types of things and all species of beings? are 
x individuali; capable of transformation, that is, of elevation 
EL: or de tion i e. Judging from this point of view, 
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stated by the Buddhists when they state it thus: Both fools 
and wise alike shall reach perfection by gradual transforma- 
tion. In strict accordance with his view the thesis ought to be 
stated in a more general form: All beings, all lives, all) . 
existent things, all living substances attain, and must attain, 
perfeetion in course of time. 

In Buddhaghosa's explanation the term * all beings " denotes 
for Gošāla all kinds of animals, camels, cows, asses, etc. ; “ all 
lives" comprise all sensitive things and sentient creatures, 
divided into those with one sense (ekendriyas), those with 
two senses, and so forth; “all existent things” are living 
beings divided into generie types, to wit, those which are 
produced from an egg, or born from the womb, or 
(sprung from moisture, or propagated from seeds); and the 
term * all living substances" is used with reference to rice, 
barley, wheat, and the like, 

In the absence of the recorded words of Gosala or of his 
disciples, one may reasonably ask, are we justified at all in © 

The wallabtiity "of relying upon Buddhaghosa's exposition, and — 
Baddhaghosa’s exposi- using itas an argument in favour of the 
opinion that the division of living beings into 
those with one sense, those with two senses, and so forth, is 
common to both Gošāla and Mahūvīra ? With Prof. Jacobi we 
are convinced that there is after all no reason for disputing 
Buddhaghosa's comments. In this particular case, we can 
safely regard him as our best authority. Buddhaghosa drew 
on some older authorities. There can be no better evidence 
of this. than that his comments upon Gošāla's expression “six 
classes ' are traceable in an identical form in the Anzuttarani- 
kaya (III. 383-384). Nevertheless his explanation of the terms 
all beings, all lives, etc., seems ingenious enough, but not quite 
in accord with Gosála's own enumerations and classifications 
of living things and beings. But the passage of the Simaniia- 
phala Sutta itself is corrupt and disjointed H it, has, moreover, 
the critical purpose of making Gošāla's doctrine collapse. ^ __ y 
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Va There are fourteen hundred thousands of principal 
genera and species (pamukha-yoniyo), again six thousand others, 
and again six hundred. (Thus the sum total is 14,06,600.)” 
“There are forty-nine hundred  Ajivakas, hundreds of 
Wanderers or Sophists (Parivrājakas), hundreds of Nāga- 
abodes-or-species, two thousand sentient creatures (vise indriya- 
sate), three thousand infernal states, thirty-six celestial, 
mundane or passionate grades (rajo-dhātuyo),* seven classes 
of animate beings (saūūigabbhā) or beings having the 
capacity to generate by means of separate sexes, seven of 
inanimate production (a-saūnigabbhā), seven of production 
by grafting (niganthi-gubbha), seven grades of gods, and of 
men, and of devils, etc.’ 

Buddhaghosa found it a hopeless task to explain this 
passage. However, what he says with respect to Gošāla's 
three expressions sazsei-gabbho, a-saūūi-gabbhā and niganthi- 
gabbha is very instructive: ** Camels, cows, asses, goats, sheep, 
deer and buífaloes are generated by means of separate sexes. 
Rice, barley, and tiveother cereals are of inanimate production. 
Sugar-cane, bamboo, reeds, etc., propagate from joints.’ 

„J The above passage indicates that for Gošāla there are 
infinite gradations of existence. In his view each individual 
d thing has eternal existence, if not individually, at least in 

| type. He has definite conceptions of numerous grades of 
— beings, celestial, infernal and mundane, as also of the infinity 
] Of time and the recurrent cycles of existence. In particular 
1 e expression twenty thousand — sentient creatures. (vise 
ndri iya-sate) shows that Gošāla had in mind something 
. division of animate things according to the number of 
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Buddhaghosa's explanation of the term "all existent things” 
(sabbe bhūtā) shows that Gosala adopted Mahidāsa's division 
The two-fold classi; OL the animate world. The latter, as we saw, 
—— of tho animato vaguely conceived a two-fold classification : 
F physical and psychologieal. In his physical 

division the heavenly beings stand highest in the scale. Below 
them come the five elemental beings (paūca mahābhūtāni). 
All these are to be regarded as sui generis. The sentient 
beings are divided into the movable and the immovable 
(jangama, sthāvara), the viviparous, the oviparous, the 
moisture-sprung, and plants. According to his psychological 
division, all forms of life up to plants possess life but hardly 
any sensation. Among higher forms of life, some possess 
intelligence (citta), while others do not. The highest among 
the animals is man who alone possesses intellect, prudence and 
moral sense. Among men again the most perfect is the 
philosopher who can seek immortality by means of the mortal. 


In turning to Gošāla's classifications we shall assume that 
they are essentially the same as those of Mahavira. The two- 
fold classification of living things is found in many Jaina 
texts, earlier as well as later.' Here we shall consider only one 
text, the Uttaràdhayayana Sūtra, in which the classifications 
are given in an elaborate manner. The noticeable point in 
the biological classifications of Gosala and Mahavira is that 
the living things are divided according to the number of senses 
each type possesses, 

Those with one sense comprise the four elemental groups 
and the vegetable kingdom.’ This one sense is the f undamental 
sense of touch., The four elemental groups are the Earth- 
group (Prithivikaya), the. Water-group (Āpa-kāya), the Fire- 
group (Teja-kaya) and the Wind-group (Vāyu-kāya). Of these, 
the first two groups are distinguished from the other two as the 


| gūtrakritāņg», 1I. 2-5 ; Bhngavati-sütra, l. 1; Uttarīdbyayana Sūtra, X, XXXVI. 
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immovable or passive from the movable or active, or to use 
Mahidāsa's phraseology, food from the feeder. tach of these 
groups is further divided into the developed and the undevelop- 
ed. In the Earth-groupare placed clay and dust of different 
5 colours, rocks, miherals, metals, and other inorganic things. 
The Water-group-comprises rain, dew, fog, ete. The Fire- 
group includes flame, lightnings, sparks, etc. Gentle breezes, 
hurricanes, cyclones, monsoons. ete., form the Wind-group. 
All these differ in size, shape, colour, motion, force and so forth, 


The plant-life or vegetable kingdom, like the elemental 
life, is possessed of only one sense, the sense of touch. Gosala 
admits, however, that plants in general stand higher in the 
scale than elemental lives. All plants are organic beings, 
m. capable of reanimation. We should note that in the Maha- 

bhārata one can meet with a criticism of this view. It is 

maintained that the plants possess the same number of senses 
^ as we possess. “ The trees bear flowers and fruits, drop 

their leaves, wither and die. "Therefore they are sensible to 

touch .... A creeper, for instance, winds round a tree on all 

sides. Had it been blind how could it find its way ? ete., 
5 etc.” ! ši | 

Next in the scale are the creatures with two senses—touch 
and taste—animalculw, worms, etc. Above these are placed 
those with three senses—touch, taste and smell—such as ants, 
bugs, moths, etc. Still hizher are those with four senses---touch, 
taste, smell, and sight, e.g., mosquitos, gnats, scorpions, locusts, 
b: Highest in the scale are beings with five 
iš are sub-divided into infernal beings, 
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In dealing with Gosala’s psychological classification we 
need only to explain the significance of his term Kaya or 
Mahāvīra's term Lesya. In commenting upon Gošāla's ex- 
pression six-classes (chalabhijativo), the Buddhist authorities 
tell us that it has reference to his division of mankind into 
six colours: the black, the blue, the red, the*yellow, the white, 
and the supremely white. In the black class are placed all 
the workers of iniquity such as sheep-butchers, boar-hunters, 
thieves, murderers, and so forth, while in the supremely 
white class are the three Ajivika līrthankaras. 

This is what the Buddhists say of Gošāla's doctrine. With- 
out denying that this division is, in accordance with Gošāla's 
view, applicable to human beings, we have reason to think 
that the division is in fact of a far wider application. Colour 
here is a metaphorical expression corresponding to Manu's 
term Quality (guna). Ina passage of the Majjhima-nikaya 
we have from the Buddha a short note on the term Colour 
(kaya or lesya) as employed by GosalA and Mahavira: Just as 
a piece of cloth absorbs the colours or impurities from different 
dyes, so does the mind become tinged or tainted by its different 
tendencies and associations. The term LeSya is explained in 
the Uttarādhyayana-sūtra* in a similar way, i.e. in the sense 
of *Seelen-typus " or *'Soul-type," as Prof. Weber explains 
it^ Both these explanations indicate that in the conception 
of Gosala and Mahāvīra soul is in its nature absolutely pure. 
The colouring is the eifect of actions on its life. Putting 
it otherwise we can say that soul has a colour of its own 
which is supremely white, and it is discoloured when 
it is affected by things which are foreign to its nature.* 


! Majjhimn-nik&ya, I, p. 36. " Vattham satūkiliķķham malaggahitarh , . . . , parisud- 


dharh pariyodütarh , . . . . yadi nilnkāya yadi pitaküya ... " 


* Manu, XII. 12-14; alao I. Uttaradhynyann, 49-50; XII, 4. 

* XXXIV. 

* Leumann's Aupapátika Sūtra, Glossary. 

* The Stoic and Lockenn notions of soul or mind as tabula rasa wore very common among 


Indian thinkorg, earlier and Inter. For example, Yūfūnvalkya predicated "solf-Iuminous " 
(svayarh jyotis) of soul; Bhāradvāja predicated "white" (&ubhra). Buddha assigned the 
» * | 1 
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Particularly we ean observe in Gošāla's theory how soul 

is acted upon by things external. ' 

 w  Gosala's classifications of living things are essential to the 

| discussion of the theoretical aspect of his physics. So far as 

|. this aspect goes, he offers for his theory of perfection through 
transformation three grounds of explanation: Fate or Neces- 
sity, Class or Species, and Nature (niyati-sangati-bhava-pari- 
nata ).! 

T. Fate (Niyati)— Like the Stoics, Gošāla maintains that * 
in the world as a whole all comes about by necessity ; fate 
regulates all. As Mahavira, Buddha and others" interpret 
his doctrine, there is no such thing as power, energy, strength 
or vigour. Ali beings, all lives, all existent things, all living 
substances are without force and power of their own. ‘They 
are bent this way and that by their fate. That which is to be, 
must be; that which is not to be, cannot be. All things are 
unalterably fixed. Fixed are the periods of existence, the 
properties of things, and the functions of the senses, The 
nature of action, fortune, wisdom and death is fixed in the 
case of a being even while he is in the womb, so to speak. 
Just as when a ball of string is cast forth it spreads out 
just as far as, and no farther than, it can unwind, so every 
being lives, acts, enjoys, learns and dies in the manner in 
which it is destined to do so.” 

| Following Mahidāsa, Gosala conceived the world as a 
Í rational purposive order, a system in which everything has 

that place and function assigned to it which contribute to 
ie well-being of the whole. It is to one and the same order 
at we may give the name fate, necessity, nature, destiny, 
idence, reason. It is the system in which chance has no 
















4 dicate “radiant” (pabhnssara) mind (citta), or rather to tho life-continunm | (bha- 
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place, and which admits of no other cause whatever for the : 
depravity or purity of beings than all that is implied in the 
word Fate or Destiny.' 

li. Class or Species (Sangati)—The attainment of a 
certain peculiar condition, and of a certain peculiar character 
on the part of all things, all lives, all beings, depends in «part 
on the class or type or species to which they belong. It is 
partly according to their position in this class or that that they 
possess certaiu special properties, that they have certain 
physical characteristics, that they inherit certain peculiar 
habits, develop certain faculties, and so on. ‘Thus for example 
fire is hot, ice is cold, water is liquid, stone is hard, a thorn is 
sharp, a peacock is painted, the sandal tree possesses fragrance, 
the elephant’s cub, if it does not find leafless and thorny 
creepers in the green wood, becomes thin ;the crow avoids 
the ripe mango, ete.’ 2 M 

Til. Nature  (Bhaca).—Buddhaghosa explains Gošāla's 
term nature as ‘the peculiar nature of each being"? With 
reference to Naturalism Asvaghosa speaks of Nature (prakriti)* 
as being a property or tendency (pravritti), such as heat is of 
fire, and fluidity of water. We have the same explanation 
from Sankaricarya, Silanka and others — Aryasüra, following 
some older Buddhist authority, speaks of a Non-Causalist 
(Ahetu-vādin) es professing the view that “the universe is 
self-caused, self-generated " (svabhavikam jagad idam).* 


^ Niyati, dpigta, daivn, Pubbekate-hetu, cf. Gough's WVaisegika-wütrn, pp. 189-190 :. 
A certain desire or aversion arises through destiny. In illustrating this the commentator — 
refers to those two facts: the need of youth for love, without previous experience, and ^ 
natural aversion towards snakes, | 

* Buddhacarita, IX. 47, 48, 52; Sildhka'’s Sūtrakritāiga Tika, p. 30; Sarvadarsana. 
saügraha, p. 7. The same is the view of Kaņūda (vide Vaisesikn sūtra, VI. 2. 13: A ^ 
certain desire or aversion nrises through particularity of race or spocies (jütiviéesat), and 
also of the Buddhist Naturalists of Nepal (vide Illustrations of the Literature and Religion 
of the Buddhists, by Hodgson, pp. 106-110, i 

* Sumafgala Vildsini, I. 161 : “ bhávo ti sabhfivo.” 

a Buddhacarita, 1X. 47. 

* Comy, on tho Swotiévatarn Üpastind, I. ta — — arii i 
šaktil ; Sūtra Kritahga-tikà, 8. T * 

+ Jūtaka:mēlā, p146. — ee Ee CERTE at 

ut c * qu 
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Thus according to Gošāla's view the world. originates 
— develops feti its inherent force or immanent energy. 
It is also probable that he sought for the explanation of the' 
diversity of appearance, characteristics, habits and behaviour 
of things in nature. He conceived Nature as a self-evolving 
activity. Nature has two modes of operation: by one mode 
things come to pass and by the other they cease to be 
(pravritti and nivritti). More accurately, he eeems to have " 
understood by Nature the specifie faculties or characteristics 

"of a living substance other than those which it possesses in 
ae common with the race or species. | ; ae 


à - i | 2. Ethics. 


The details of Gošāla's ethics are unknown. But the little + 
that we kņow enables us to say that there are many points of . 
similarity between him and the Stoics. We may preface our 
discussion of GoSala’s ethies with the following remarks of 
Prof. Adamson on the Stoic Physics. * The Stoics will not 
admit in the universe any element of chance, nor any element — ^ 
of freedom of will. It is true......that the wise man...is at . 
the same time called free; but what the Stoics meant by 
T ‘free’ in this connexion is best explained by the one illustra- 
tion which they employ—a dog tied under a chariot." * Their 
emphasis on the mechanical side tends to give great promi- 
| ence. to the Stoic noģion of the fate under which all things 
igar 3 ite. The difficulties for their moral system involved in 
that conception they endeavourei to evade by giving equal 
emphasis to the teleological interp n. The world. h ngt 
or jp A gneghanipal system but a system of reaso oie $ 
| pons me views of the Sophists, Buddha. regal 
ali doctrine of Gosüla as the least desi able. Tn his 
> os $ so f forth, fate, La Dub. dc cirines o; ma shance 
ind s does not Bee alte a = See 
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upon which to base a moral philosophy.' Buddhaghosa in 
particular draws a distinction between the moral effect of 
Gošāla's doctrine on one hand, and that of the doctrines of 
; Parana Kassapa and Ajita on the other. Ptrana by pro- 
` pounding a theory of the passivity of soul denied action. Ajita 
by his annihilationistie theory denied retribution. Whereas 
| Gošāla by his doctrine of fate or non-causation denied both 


action and its result. ` 
Mahavira’s criticism is in effect the same. For he 
too thinks that if all things be unalterably fixed and there- 
be no such thing as strength or power or exertion, then where 
is the ground for moral distinctions between good and evil, 
or where is the ground for our moral responsibility or free- 
» dom. (This criticism will be modified later.) 


Gosaila had to say something regarding the many paths of 
virtue (patipada). He spoke of eight kinds of action, five of 
whieh are sensuous and the rest are mental, vocal and bodily. 
He perhaps distinguished mental acts from word and deed as 
half-aetion (upaddha-kamma ). 

The ūšrama-theory of the Brāhman jurists was based on a 
notion of the gradual development of self. Asa Brahman < 

mathematician (Ganaka) told Buddha, the 
mentee ee’ Brahmans laid down their moral injune- 

tions inan ascending order (anupubba-sikkha), 
as a mathematician counts the numbers, one, two, three, and 
soon. But it was at Gošāla's hands that the Brahmanic 
āšrama-theory came to be distinctly formulated as a biological 
principle of evolution in its application to education.‘ 


Babyhood begins with the day of birth, and lasts for a 1 
period of seven days. it is the dull or semi-conseious stage of 


! Aüguttara-niküyn, 1. 280; HI. GI- 

* Somafgala-Vilasiut, I. 106. 

> Uvdengn Dando, VI-VII. | > 

* Majjtimn-nikāra, II. 1. See Denseen's note on Kramamnukti in his All. Geseh. der 


Philosophie, i 
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a man's life. Babyhood is followed by the play-time, and 
that again by the trial-time, when the child attempts to walk, 
The trial-time is duly succeeded by the ereet-time, when the 
child is able to walk. When he becomes older he is sent 
to learn under a teacher. In course of time he renounees the 
world and masters, sooner or later, all that his teacher knows; 
Subsequently comes a time when he realises that what his 
teacher taught was not all, that in fact it was nothing (na 
kinei āha).. These are tne eight developmental stages (attha 
purisa-bhümiyo) through which every man must pass in order 
to reach perfection, to become a Jinn.' It is not difficult to 
understand that Gosála's doctrine.of the eight developmental 
stages of man was a physical antecedent of Buddha's doctrine 
of eight higher spiritual ranks - (attha purisapug galā). In 
GoSala’s division an infant is placed. in the lowest stage of 
development, while in Buddha's division the lowest rank is 
filled by a Solapanuna, i.e., a recluse who has advanced in. his 
, religious efforts far enough to be sure. of his final „success, 
The contrast between the two doetrines is jmportant historically 
as indieating a transition from a biological division to a 
moral or spiritual one. ALS 


> 
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3. Post-seript. EH Kite, HE 


The results of our latest investigations into Makkhali’s 
views are thus summed «up in our paper on “ The Ājīvikas,” 
Pt. I, pp. 23-27, together with a short account. of the sources 





of information :— | 
"+L. Jaina — (a) Sūsagaģamga ; (T. a: 2 1-14; — 
VE (203.3. 4..7-9.; IX. 1:90. TI. 6) with Sian 's Trka. 
e 9 —— Sūtra (Saya XY, — 1) wit ^l ne 
— deva's Commentary. | | AD 
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(c) Bhagavati Sūtra (Saya XV, Uddesa I) SEU y Abliaya- 
deva's Commentary. d 
(V) Leumann's Das Aupapatika Sūtra (Secs, 118 and 
120). 
2. Buddhist Sources -(«) Sāmaūūaphala Sutta (Digha, 
I, pp. 55-54) with Buddhaghos s Commentary. 


(4) Samyutta Nikaya, III, p. 69, aseribes the first portion 
of the Saniannaphala account of Gosàala's views, 
N'atthi hetu, n'atthi paceayo, etc, to | Pürana. 
Kassapa. | 

(e) Anguttara Nikaya (Pt. I, p. 286) with the Mosi: 
thapūraņi confounds Makkhali Gosala : — 
with Ajita Kesa-kambala. : 

(d) Anguttara Nikāva (Pt. IIT, p»: 383-81) "wit "ie 
Manoratha-Pürani represents Kassapā-as if he 

-were a disciple of Makkhali Gosāla. 

(e) Mahasaecaka Sutta (Majjhima I, p. 281), ef. also 
I, p. 36: . | 

(f) The Chinese and Tibetan versions of the. Sámanna- 
phala Sutta, translated in- Rockhill’s Life of the 
Buddha, where the doctrines of the six Heretics 
are hopelessly mīxed up. 

(y) Trenekner's Milinda Paūho, p. 5. 

(4) Mahabodhi-Jataka (No. 528), ef A3ynduta a Jātaka- 
Mala, XXIII. x 


1. Gosāla was, to start with, the P hb of a * doctrine 
of the change through re-animation ' ( pauffapariahārrāda) or, 

better, of a theory of natural transformation (pariņāmavāda),* 

which he eame to formulate from the generālisation of the 
periodical re-animations of plant life. This is the central 
idea of his system. according to the Bhagavati account, 

he tenu — by Prof, Leumann, See his translation of the extracts | from 


the Bhagmvats, XV, in Rvekbill's Life of the Buddha, Appondix 1), p, 251, 
vod The —* implied in the adjective porinafa, cf. the Dīghu, 1, po 59. . 
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2. The basic idea of this theory as explained and illustra- 
fed in the Bhagavati and in the Simannaphala Sutta implies 
a process of natural and spiritual evolution through ceaseless 
rounds of births and deaths, i. e., samsdra-suddhi, as the 
doctrine is aptly summarised in the Majjhima * and in the 
Malābodhi Jaitaka.* 

3. The Paviņēmarāda seeks io explain the diversity of 
the organic world by these three principles— 

(a) Fate (niyati=niyai) * 
(4) Species (sangati=sangai*—parivava) ° 
(c) Nature (bhāva =snbhāva) * 
* Niyati-sangati-bhāva-pariņatā.” * 
1. ‘he organi¢ world is characterised by six constant and 


opposed phenomena, viz., gain. and loss, pleasure and pain, life 
and death. 
" Savvesim pāņāņairi savvesim bhiyanaim 

Savvesim jivànaim savvesirn sattāņaīri 

imaim saņaikkamaņiāim vägaraņāirn 

vāgarai—tari labhain, alābhari; suhain ; 

dukha jiveyam, maranatn.”’® 

5. The Parinamavada involves a conception of the infinity 

of time with the recurrent cycles of existence, and the same 
theory conveys a great message of hope by inculeating that 
even a dew-drop is so destined as to attain in course of natural 


evolution to the highest s!ate of perfection in humanity. - 
* 


* Digha, 1, p. 54: rūndhāvitvā saisaritvā dokhnss’ antati knrisannti, ——— 
text quoted by Prof. Leomann ( ocklill's Life of the Buddha, App. U, EOM, Pan 
. Snupurvepath khavaitta pacehā — —— java amtatia kareriti, 
+ Majjhima, I, p. 31. 

- sees V, p. 22%. 
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6 The longest period or duration fixed for the evolution 
‘of life from the meanest thing on earth to the greatest in man 
covers 84 hundred thousand mah@kalpas. 

7. This. necessitates a division of time into mahika, 
kalpas, antarakalpas and so forth, during which the universe 
of life progresses onward along the fixed path of evolution? 

8. The theory of progression itself necessitates the classi- 
fication of the living substances on different methods, and 

« groups them ona graduated scale in different types of existence- — 
which are considered as unalterably fixed. t. 

9. The Pariņāmarāda seeks to establish, even by its 
fatalistic creed, a moral government of law in the universe 
where nothing is dead, where nothing happens by chance, and 
where all that is and all that, happens and is experienced are 
unalterably fixed as it were by a pre-determined law. of 
nature. | VT 

10. It teaches that as man is pre-destined in certain ways 
and as he stands highest in the gradations of existence, his 
freedom, to be worth the name, must be one within the 
operation of law, and that the duty of man as the highest of 
beings is to conduct himself according to law, and so to aet 
and behave himself as not to trespass on the rights of others, 
to make the fullest use of one’s liberties, to be considerate 
and discreet, to be pure in life, to abstain from killing living 
beings, to be free from carthly possessions, to reduce the 

“necessaries of life to xn minimum, and to strive for the 
best np highest, i.e. Jinahood, which is within human 
powers." — | 

11. The fatalistic creed which is a logical outcome of 







Pariņāmavāda confirms the popular Indian belief that action i 
r1 Bhogayatt text quoted by Prof, Leunmun. Bee "Htockbills Life of the Daddha, T. 
App. Il, p. . 253, f. n3, Digho, |, p. 64. — — e da * $ 





——— (eo al 11, 2534, Digit, pba.” +. 


* 
E — rutinen, 111, pp, 38-84. Mnjjhima, kp zw; avei Soins, 
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has its reward and retribution and (hat heaven and hell are 
the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits 
of this life. 

12. In accordance with the deterministic theory of 
Gosala, man’s life has to pass through eight developmental 
stages or periods (atthupurisabliūmivo),' at each of which the 
physical growth proceeds side by side with the development 
of the senses and of mind with its moral and spiritual 
faculties *; and from this underlying theory of interaction of - 
body and mind it follows that bodily discipline (kaya-bhavana) * 
is no less needed for purification of soul than mental (eitta- 
bhavana). iazenta 

13. The division of mankind, or, better, of — beings, 
into six main types (abhijatis) involves a conception of mind 
whieh is colourless by nature and falls into different types—- 
nīlakāya, pītakāya, ete.—by the colouring of the different 
habits and actions, aud hence the supreme spiritual effort of 
wan consists in restoring mind to.its original purity, 7e. 
rendering it colourless or supremely white by purging dt» of 


all impurities that have stnined it.” | T 
La, MEE 
di nibo fed 
IT. Tnx SckPTICS. 
to jie 9 
(v djūāna-rādins.) | OTRA t PR 


j Mahavira’ s expression Annaniya or Ajhanika bae retard 

to Saūjaya and his school®; Buddha's expression is Amari- 
vikkhepika, or * Eel-wriggler, its alternative form | De ng 
Vac ae dom or M iod ‘The: mer 
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expression has been freely translated by Prof. Jacobi as 

Aenostic,! a term coined by Huxley in 1869. 
bre dent —— In spite of the fact that the two terms 
Ajðanikas and Agvos- Alnanikas and Agnosties are the same 
rH both etymologically and morphologically, 
we must be cautions in using a modern English term as 
à synonym for an ancient Indian expression. In India it 
was *'Visvakarman " who was the first to define an Agnostic 
or a Sceptic,* as one who is *enwrapt in misty cloud” 
(nihirenn prāvtita), and “with lips that stammer" (jalpya).* 
"Misvakarman" had evidently in mind one or ali of these 
hymn-ehanters or Vedie thinkers: (1) Those who doubted 
the existence of Indra‘; (2) * Parames;thin " who saw no 
possibility of. knowing any .cause or reality beyond the 
original matter: “who verily knows and who can here 
declare it, whence it was born and whence comes this 
creation? The gods are Jater than the world’s production. 
Who knows then whence it first came into being ?...... (the 
Sun) verily knows it, or perhaps he knows not " *; (3) Dirgha- 
tamas who was ignorant for the sake of knowledze of the 
nature of a first cause, In the language of subsequent 
thinkers we come neross these two expressions: Avidyā or 
ignorance and Vicikitsā or perplexity. "The connotation of the 
term Avidyā, as employed by the Mundakas and Vàjasaneyas, 
is anything but transcendental knowledge’ (parávid va), ' the 
knowledge of Brahman (Brahma-vidya), and anything but 
that which is conducive to an ideal self-realisation, The 
Mundakas employed another term sams*aya or doubt, probably 
in reference to the Keniyas who were of opinion that the 
know-all does not know at all, while the know-nothing knows 
everything. In Asuri's opinion Perplexity (vicikitsā) Faith 


* Tho Sanskrit word for Agnostic er Sceptic is not to be found in Višenkarmnn hs "in. 
t Jacobi's Jaiun-sütras, Part 2, ji XXVI. L 

^» Griffith's Rig-vedn, X. 82, 7. "Ww 

(7 Griffith's Rie-veda, VIII. 89, 3; X. 129, 6-7 ; 1 i6. 
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(Sraddha), want of Faith (asraddhā), and the rest, are all 
mind or mental states' ; and in the teaching of Naciketas 
Vicikitsā is a philosophie doubt as to man's existence after 
death: Some say, he is; others, he is not.” 

In Mahüvira's definition the Agnostics (anniniyà) are 
those who pretend to be intelligent, but are in fact unfamiliar 
with truth and have not got rid of perplexity or puzzlement 
(vitigiečhuliņņā). They are ignorant teachers who teach 
ignorant pupils, and without proper investigation or examina- 
tion of knowledge speak untruth. Mahavira employs two 
terms Ignorance (anņāna) and Perplexity § (vitigiecha) to 
convey almost the same sense, and Silanka speaks of various 
types of ignorance or doubt.' 

‘Buddha's expression ‘ Eel-wriggling’ (amarā-vikkhepa) 


corresponds to King Ajaáta-sattu's term ‘manner of prevari- 


cation * (vācavikkhepa). Both are connected*with the name 


of the Sceptie Safijaya, and signify a sort of indifferent - or 


neutral attitude of some thinkers toward certain problems | of 


metaphysical speeulation,—sueh problems as those which are 
concerned with pry-ens, post-ens, the first cause, the — 
cause, future life, retribution, and so forth. "However, both of 
these terms are rather vague in their connotation, and we need 


not feel wonder if they are replaced elsewhere by such terms 


as Perplexity (vicikitsā), Doubt (sathsaya), and the like.” 


In the Buddhist literature we have mention of three types 
of Perplexity: the hindrance-type (nivarana), the fetter-type 
(samrmyojana), andthe Orambhagiya fetter-tvpe. The first type y 
can be put away by an ordinary reflective: mind by means | 


r gU RAY Z 
* Brihad Ārnņvaka U putz ned, 1 5, 2i | 


x — — * | 
7 a ‘Siitra-kritahga, 1.12. 2.: * Aņņāniyā te kusalávi sahti, asmithuya n no 
Akovišā Abn nkoriyehimn, ilm vicit — wayahi” Of, | 
 annnuvritta = Pali annnuvicea, s z duoc it 

—— a on ibid | N — 
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of faith (saddha) and discursive judgment (vicāra); the second 
can be got rid of only by an unwavering faith and a deep 
insight into truth ; and the third by the power of faith and 
introspection. | 

Nivarana is generally defined as that state of mind which 
acts as a hindrance to higher life and insight.’ It is otherwise 
called ceto-khila or something that locks the door of the heart, 
manovilekha or something that scarifies the heart, —in other 
words something that steels the heart against all tender and 
higher feelings and aspirations. 

The number of Hindrances is gone caleulated to be 
five, the fifth being ‘Perplexity.’ The Abhidhamma texts 
on the other hand, give them as six, the fifth and sixth 
being .*Perplexity ' (vicikicehā), and ‘ Ignorance’ (avijjà) 
respectively. ` “In the Sutta Pitaka,” says Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, “ the Hindrances form a category of five, ignorance | 
being excluded...... This discrepancy is not noticed by 
Buüddhaghosa.'? | 

The category of six hindrances was only an extension of the - 

„category of five,--the outcome of a further analytical distinc- 
= tion of the fifth—Perplexity—into Doubt proper and Igno- 
rance,  Pataūjalis Yogasūtra: and Vācaspati's gloss throw 
further light on the point, for obviously Buddha's term 
‘hindrance’ (nivarana) is the same as Pataūjalis term *ob- 
stacle * (antarāya). Patañjali, in agreement with Buddha, 
defines an obstacle as that which causes distractions to the 
mind (citta-viksepa).' Patanjali's category of obstacles 
includes two terms—Doubt (samsaya) and [Erroneous view 
(bhrantidarsana),® corresponding to Buddha’s category of 


“The Hindrances are to be understood 


* Buddhist Paychological Ethics, IX. 310: 
' of. Compendium of Philosophy, 


na states which muffle, enwrap or trammel thought.’ 


172. 
" * The Dhammassfigani, 1152; The Compendium of Philosophy, p. 172. x 


* The Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p. 910. 
ba Yoga-sütra, I. 30. 
E. & Of. Vātsyāyana bhāgya on the Nyāya-sūtra, IV. 3 
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six hindranees which includes the two terms Doubt and 
Ignorance. 


Vyāsa's Comments on the Yogasūtra (1. 30) is practically 
the same as Buddhaghosa’s on Buddha’s expressions. Neither 
Vyasa nor Buddhaghosa determines the nature of the psycho- 
logical relation between Doubt and Ignorance, Scepticism and 
Agnosticism. In the commentary of Vacaspati on the Yoga- 
sūtra the point has been properly threshed out. | According to 
Vaeuspati, Doubt and False-knowledge do not differ much from 
each other, and yet the former is separately mentioned with a 
view to specifying its precise signification. The special charae- 
teristic of doubt is the touching and evading of both sides of a 
question,’ indeed in this respect doubt may be regarded asa 
sub-head of false-knowledge. 

Now in accordance with the general Buddhist view the 
difference between the Hindrance and the Fetter type of 
doubt, as that between the Fetter and the Orambhagiya type, is 
one of degree rather than that of kind. In the Abhidhamma 
Books the two pairs of words are set forth in definition in 


identical terms, although it is not to be supposed that their 


underlying conceptions are identical. An ‘average man’ ean 
put away the Hindrance by a professed faith in the Teacher, 
the Doctrine and the Order; a young inquirer by an implicit 
faith in the system which he aspires to be acquainted with 
a reflective student by his discursive judgment (vicāra). | 

* stream-attainer ' can, on the other hand, put away the vm 
by his faith unwavering (aveceappasāda) and insight philo- 
sophie (dassana), while an Aryan in a.higher stage of spiri- 
tuality can put away the Fetter inherent in the lower. nature 
(orambhāgiya) by the power of faith (saddhā-bala 
peetion (bhāvanā). Thus each type has ride 
— the emotio: litional, 
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doubt ean be rot rid of by the faith professed, articulated or 
confirmed, and the intellectual by discursive judgment, philo- 
sophic insight or introspection. The religious aspect of the 
Hindrance is technically called ce/okhila or “bolt of the heart,” 
a term similar in meaning to the Jaina duhasejja or * bed of 
suffering ’*; the intellectual aspect is known as /amus or 
‘darkness,’ * 


Cetokhile is not far removed from, and touches indeed in 
many essential points «sseddha, “ the absence of faith” or 
‘irreverence " as defined in the Vibhanga (p. 371). Similarly 
tamas can be shown not to differ much from «ovijjā or aüaana 
(ignorance) as defined in the Dhammasangani (1152, 1162), 
both being at bottom grounded in the lack of understanding, 
the lack of knowledge. The same remark holds true of other 
higher ty pes of doubt, the Fetter and the Orambhagiya fetter. 
Thus in this analysis the sceptie appears as an enemy ‘of the 
divines and the gravest philosophers.’ But the Fetter type 
might be broadly distinguished from the Hindranee as doubt 
‘ consequent to science and inquiry’ from scepticism * ante- 
cedent to all study and philosophy.' * It needs no mention that 
(amas as defined in the Vibhanga (p. 371) denotes a philo- 


w ——— 


sophie doubt or Scepticism proper, or that «vijjā or aññāna as 


defined in the Dhammasangani (1152, 1162) denotes Agnosti- 


cism even as we now understaud it. Moreover it may be seen 
from the views of Sanjaya that the same philosopher tends to 
be an Agnostic when he freely confesses his inability to know 


| Majjhima, 1, p. 101 ; Digha, Lil, Satigīti Suttanta, «wb voce cetokhila; etc, 
* Sthüáoáüga (cd. Dbanapati), p. 281. 
^ * Vibhatigu, p. 367. 


* Cf. Hume's distinction between two types of scepticisme © There is a species of 
scepticism [such ar thie Cartesian doubt], antecedant to all study and philosophy," * There 
is another species of ecopticiem, consequent to science and inquiry when men nre supposed 
to have discovered either the absolute fallaciousnese of their mental faculties or their 
unfitness to reach any fixed determination in all those curious. subjects of speculation about 
which they ure commonly employed." An Inquiry concerning Human understanding, 
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the ultimate beginning and end of things which is virtually 
the same as admitting that these are unknown and unknow- ' 
able; and a sceptic when he doubts or hesitates to admit the 
correctness of all bold assertions about matters beyond human 


cognition. 








CHAPTEN XXII. 
SANJAYA. 


In the Buddhist annals Saūjaya is best known as a 


Sceptic. It is not clear from the existing accounts if he is 


the same personage as Saūjaya the wanderer, the previous 
teacher of Sūriputta, the chief disciple of Buddha. The 

Buddhist records on the latter's life are all 
i secount of his based upon the account in the Mahávagga.' 

There we are told that Sariputta was before 
joining the Buddhist school an adherent of Saūjaya. One 
may reasonably object to the identification of Sanjaya the 
sceptic who is designated in the Sāmaūūaphala Sutta as 
Sanjaya  Belattha-putta (or Belatthi-putta) with Saūjaya 
described in the Vinaya Mahāvagga and the Dhammapada 
commentary as a Paribbājaka. "The historical justification 
of such an identification is that scepticism is associated 
in the Buddhist records with the name Saūjaya. We must 
also remember that the Mahāvagga is at least a century 
later than. the portions of the Buddhist eanon where the 
name of the Belattha-putta occurs in several connexions and 
where one can expect to find not a single reference to Sanjaya 
Paribbājaka. We have also to consider that the Belattha- 
putta, too, was a wanderer and the founder of a religious 
order and ofa school of thought in Rājagaha. The story 
of Sāriputta's conversion to the Buddhist faith is of consider- 
able importance as it shows how ripe was the intellect of 
the disciple of a sceptic to welcome the Buddhist theory 
of causation which lay at the root of a eritical method of 


inquiry. | 


i Mahūvaggu, L 28.24. Cf. Tho Aggumīvakuvatthu in the Dhammapada-Commentary, I 
ak 
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The Buddhists tell us that when Sāriputta, accompanied 
by Mogsallāna and two hundred and fifty other disciples, 
left the school of Sanjaya, the latter fainted, bled and 
died. Sāriputta joined the Buddhist school in the second 
year of Buddha's career. Neither the Jaina nor the Buddhist 
account seems wholly true. In the Sāmaūūaphala and other 
Suttas, Sanjaya of the Belattha clan is spoken of in the same 
terms as Pürana and other Sophistic teachers. Buddhaghosa,, 
although a later authority, furnishes some useful information. S 
He informs us that a certain Wanderer named Suppiya was 
a disciple of Saūjaya Paribbajaka. In the Brahmājāla Sutta 
Suppiva is referred to as a teacher who was opposed to the 
Buddhist sehool and who disparaged the Buddha and his 
doctrine and disciples King Asoka dedicated a cave-dwelling 
to a school of Wanderers, namely the Suppiyas.* In the list 
of the Anguttaranikaya (111. 276) Buddha expressly mentions 
the name of the Aviruddhakas ( Un-inimicals or Friends) as a 
school of thought distinct from the Muņda-sāvakas and others. 
The two names—Friends or Good-natured ones seem to have 
been applied by Buddha and the Buddhist emperor Asoka to 
one and the same school, namely, that of Saūjaya of the 
Belattha clan. The disciples of Sañjaya -were from the 
point of view of their philosophical doctrine known as 
Agnosties, Sceptics or Eel-wrigzlers, and from the point of 
view of their moral conduct as Friends or Good-natured 
ones. If so, we may conclude that the school of Saūjuya 
survived long after his death, at least, till the reign. of 
King Asoka, ie, 3rd century B. C. Saūjaya wee ai der 
contemporary of the Buddha. He was the prn of 
India,—a famous wanderer and founder of e 106 ool, t highly 

red je the. country.» NS further, detaile: of ade ite 
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His PHILOSOPHY. 


In the estimation of Mahavira and Buddha, particularly 
of the latter, the Eternalists and the Annihilationists, the 
— | Extensionists and the non-Extensionists, —all 
The Dogmatists and z _— . | 
* Beeptics contrast- are Dogmatists (Ditthi-vadins, Ditthigatas), 

their cant being: ' Nothing save the doctrine 
we uphold, nothing save the dogma we preach, is true." These 
Dogmatist philosophers were divided in opinion on such knotty 
questions of metaphysics as these: Is the world eternal or is 
it non-eternal ? Is the world finite or is it infinite? Is there 
another world or is there not? Is soul after death subjeet to 
decay or not, corporeal or incorporeal, conscious or uncon- 
scious? Ts there or is there not any reward or retribution? 
Are there any ‘ chance-born ° beings or are there not ? Does 
a perfect man continue to exist after death or not? 
Whilst thus a fierce battle was raging in the country „there 
arose a school of thinkers, who kept themselves aloof from 
all those conflicts of speculation, and cultivated an attitude of 
indifference or suspended judgments as the best way of secur- 
ing the imperturbability of mind. ‘They were the Friends 
or Good-natured ones, the disciples of Saūjaya, who agreed 
with the Eternalists and the Annihilationists in regarding 
happiness as the end of life's activities, But they differed 
from the latter as to ways and means. Whereas, for the 
Dogmatist philosophers the path to happiness lay through 
the heroie grappling with problems and ascertainment of truth, 
for the Seepties the path was just the reverse, being the 
evasion of problems and suspension of judgment. 

In all these points the diseiples of Saūjaya are at one with 
the disciples of Pyrrho, notably ‘Timon. 
Saüjaya, like Pyrrho, raised scepticism to a 

scientific doctrine, and thus prepared the way for a critical 


Sabjaya and Pyrrho. 


| Bühünánga, IV. 4; Sūturn-Kritāfiga, I. 1. 2. 21; Digha«nik&ya, I, 13-39; Majjhima- 
nik&yn, 1. 488-489 ; Kownin-Snhyuttn ; ete, “ Tdam eva con; moghadyafifianti evarh digthi." 
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method of investigation in philosophy. Sanjaya differed 
from  Dirghatamas, who was ignorant for the sake of 
knowledge, (and from the Keniyas who made this definite 
statement that the know-all does not know at all, while the 
know-nothing knows everything), just as Pyrrho differed 
from some of the Academie Scepties who doubted in order 
to know. As the former with the Eternalists and  Annihila- 
tionists, so the latter together with the Stoics and Epicureans, 
marks a distinct period of thought and furnishes a connecting 
link in the movement of philosophy. Again the former 
was an Indian, and the latter is said to have accompanied 
Alexander in his Indian campaign, Pyrrho of Elis “studied 
philosophy under Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean Magi." 


Colebrooke identifies the Gymuosophists in Greek aecounts 
with the Jains, but they should be identified rather with the 
Suppiyas, the disciples of Saūjaya. Lastly, the little that is 
known of Pyrrho's teaching is summed up by Prof. Zeller in 
the three following statements: * We can know nothing 
about the nature of things: Hence the right attitude towards 

them is to withhold judgment: The necessary result of sus- 
pending judgment is imperturbability.”* Now let us sum up 
Sanjaya's doctrine in the words of two critics— Buddha and 
Silanka. |, 

First, Buddha says: *'Phere is a school of thinkers, who 
are  Eel-wrigglers (Amara-vikkhepikas), When they are 

asked a question on this or that, they equi- 





sehjeyea doctrine. " vocate and wriggle like an eel (or slip 
, , through like quick-silver), and. their Eagan 
| is one or another or all of the following four: — —— | 
J (1-2) We neither know the good — — nor — in 











. (akusala), as it really is. In such case, if we makoa * os iv» 
G declaration either with regard to good or to ev v il, w ^ mmu | 
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led away by conceit or pride, or influenced by ill-will and 
resentment.” Under these conditions we may be proved wronz 
(musā), aud that may cause us the pain of remorse and ulti- 
mately a hindrance to the tranquillity we aim at. Or, in the 
second place, we may fall into a grasping condition of heart 
(upādāna), which will culminate in a similar disturbance of 
peace. 

(3-4) We neither know the good nor the evil as it really 
is. There are persons who are clever, subtle, expert, contro- 
versialists, hair-splitters (vāla-vedhi-rūpā), who go about, as it 
were, shattering the dogmas (ditthigatas) of others. But we, 
on the other hand, are dull and stupid. Hence if we make a 
definite statement with regard to good or evil, they may join 
issue with us, ask us for reasons, and point out our errors. 
This may cause us, as before, the pain of remorse and disturb 
our imperturbability. 

Thus fearing and abhorring the being wrong in an ex- 
pressed opinion, the falling into a grasping condition of heart, 
or the joinder of issue, we declare nothing to be either 
good or bad; but on a question being put to us on this or that, 
we answer thus: Is A B? No. Is A not-B* No. Is A 
both B and not-B? No, Is A neither B nor not-B? No. 
(1) * I don't take it thus—evam pi me no. 

(2) But I don't take it the other way—tathā ti pi me no. 

(3) But 1 advance no different opinion—aūīathā ti pi 
me no. 

(4) And I don't deny your position—iti ti pi me no. 
= (5) And I don't say it is neither the one nor the other— 
o ti ti pi me no.” 


+ Ohundo vë rago và, Rhys Davids translates this“ feelings or desires.” Wo hare 


followed here Buddhaghosa. ^ 
| Do vā patigho và. According to Buddhaghosa's comments, the two terms mean 


: | | ide i vanity or revengeful feeling. | 

PS says that by (2) the Eel.wrigglers rejected the doctrine of — 
2 (ea vida); by (3) that of modited Etornalinm (Ekncca-sassata-vada); by (4) 
sat of Annibilation (Ucchedarh); and by (5) the view of the Dialecticians ('lukkivüda 


Bumabgala-Vilāsinī, 1, p. 116. Dial. B, I. 87-41. 
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Secondly, Silanka says: Literally, the * Agnosties' are 
those in whom there is ‘ignorance,’ or‘ who walk about in 
ignorance.” 'Yhey think: ** Even if we avowedly maintain a 

EI. view-— That this is good ° (kusala), we arecon- 
Silātku"'s account. i ^ r 

scious that we are not acquainted with truth, 

the matter is not familiar to our knowledge. Indeed we have 

not as yet got beyond * perplexity *—perplexity which is 

blindness and delusion of the mind (cittāsuddhi, cittabhrānti) 


* Some conceive the existence of an all-seeing soul, while 
others controvert it. Some speak of an all-pervading self 
(sarvagatūtmā) ; others contend that the body being such an 
entity, it cannot be all-pervading. Some estimate that soul is 
equal to a digit in size, while others say that it is equal to a 
grain of rice. Some posit a soul that has a material form 
(mūrtam), while others maintain that it is formless (amurtam ). 
Some point out that the heart is the seat of soul, while 


others oppose them by saying that the forehead would be the 
right place......” 


j : 
How can there be an agreement of views among these 


philosophers ?...... Many moral injuries (bahudosah) may re. 
sult from the issues of such antagonistic blunders. ex v. 
let us keep far from the madding crowd and ignoble strif 
For us ignorance is far better than these follies.””! 


The underlying motive of the above accounts is to m | 
Baūjaya appear as an intellectual coward. These are coi sr 
only in so far as we are told that his studious jova sion 

| certain great questions of. human | nd | 
Buddhist nod Jaina piae statements of bis: own p os i it 
moooants of. apt to produce an intellectual tc 
story of In: his views were probably not 5o CC ni 
wey»y gene- as they appear in the Buc 
—— — representation thereof. - 
0 simple as his opponents we 
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have been completely ignored. The very faet that his oppo- 
nents were compelled to put his views to the hardest test 
argues that these could not be so easily shelved. Saūjaya had 
a large following in Northern India, a fact which goes at once 
to prove that there was some truth in his teaching that could 
appeal to so many thoughtful men. It is clear that he had 
studiously suspended his judzments only with regard to those 
great questions of which a decisive answer will ever remain 4 
matter of speculation. Indeed the effect of his teaching on 
the course of Indian philosophy seems to have been twofold : 
first, that he by suspending his judgments on certain great 
questions of human mind came to indicate that their final 
answer lay beyond the domain of speculation ; and secondly, 
that he called away the attention of the philosophers from 
fruitless inquiries and directed it towards the Summum bonum ` 
which is the attainment and preservation of mental equanimity. 

Thus he came to be a true precursor of Mahāvīra who 
propounded a doctrine of antinomies (syādvāda) and of the 
Buddha who advocated a critical method of investigation 
(vibhajyavada). Both Mahavira and Buddha were unanimous 
in declaring that there are certain mooted questions of cos- 
mology, ontology, theology and eschatology on which a man is 
unable, constituted as he is, to pronounce a bold, authoritative 
or dogmatic opinion. And the questions which they put aside 
as inscrutable dilemmas are precisely those with regard to 
whieh Saūjaya had deliberately suspended his judgments. 
The main point in which his successors differed from him is 
that like him they did not consider those questions as fruitless 
inquiries. The inculcation of a Buddhist theory of causal 
genesis (paticcasamuppada ) afforded a new scientific way of 
approaching those questions. ‘This fact is nowhere so clearly 
indicated as in the story of the conversion of Sariputta, for- 
merly a disciple of the veritable sceptic, to a system of philo- 
sophy which judges things critically. in the light. of a partly 
a priori principle, namely, the principle of causation. If it be 
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admitted that Pyrrho of Elis had imbibed his sceptical bias. 
from an Indian school of sceptics, one can at once see that the 
sceptical propaganda such as those of Sanjaya were the ante- 
cedents of critical philosophies alike in India and in Europe. 


3. THe MORALISTS. 
(Finaya-vādins) 

According to Mahāvīra's definition, the Vinaya-vādins are 
those who eonsider truth to be untruth and calla bad man 
good. They are those various upholders 
of the doctrine of diseipline who, without 
comprehending the truth (anovasarnkha), 
expound their tenets briefly as follows: “The objects of desire 
_(attha) are realised by us by means of rinaya alone.”' The. 
‘doctrine of discipline, no less than the doctrines of non-action 
and ignorance, is opposed to the Jaina doctrine of free-will 
activity (kiriva-vāda).* In commenting upon Mahavira’s 
definition Silànka says: The Moralists (Vainayikas) act 
according to the principles of morality or moral discipline. 
They seek to gain a better future existence by set moral 
precepts alone.” i 
I Corresponding to Mahāvīra's Vinaya-vāda we have from. 
* the Buddha the expression Silabbata-paramasa, which is 

generally translated the affectation of moral vows, but. 
really signifies the doetrine of moral discipline. In the 
ri ai  Dhamma-sangani * the above term is defined 
om ‘Suabbete paraman. as that doctrine of teachers other than is, 

Buddhists according to which the purity of charac 
Tw. Et — J. 12, 3-4. 
* * Ibid, 1. 2. 79; Uttarādhyayana Sūtra; XVIII. 28. Se iei iei i 


Vinaya-vēda nā “idolatry.” 
x, — — p.447: " —— —— eva — vial 


The definition of 
Vinayn-vāda. 
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is attainable only by morality, the observance of moral 
precepts, the fulfilment of the vows of chastity. © Buddha- 
ghosa says that by‘ purity’ we are to understand purity 
both moral and mental, ordinary and philosophie, and that 
the term *moral vow' includes the bovine vow, the canine 
vow, and such other vows, resorted to by some of the ascetics 
and penitent Brūhmans* [In the Vinaya texts Buddha is 
asked by a Brahman if he was a Vinayavüdi or mere Moralist. 
Apparently according to the Brahman, a Moralist was one 
who eared only for a blind adherence to an accepted 
code of moral discipline. Although Buddha's answer was 
in the affirmative, his meaning was different from that of his 
interlocutor. He was ready to be called a Moralist only in 
the sense that he taught the subjugation of all immoral ten- 
dències, that is to say, of all that is rooted in greed, hatred and ` 
delusion. Buddhaghosa wrongly takes the term rinayavadi 
to mean the destroyer of all moral laws of society. 


The doctrine of outward morality or Formalism, along 
with Atmanistie philosophy (also called Sakkaya-ditthi) and 
Perplexity, yields under the critieal analysis employed by the 
Buddha three pairs of opposite errors. The Atmanistic 
philosophy, for instance, involves such a pair of opposed 
blunders as Eternalism and Annihilationism, the speculations 
about the finiteness and infinity of the world and the like. 
The pair of blunders involved in Perplexity comprises 
‘Agnosticism * and ‘Scepticism.’ Now the two extremes (dve 
anti) to be avoided or reconciled in regard to the Buddhist 
system of morals are briefly described by Buddha as ‘the 
frivolity of worldly life’ (kāmasukhallikānuyoga) on the one 
hand, and ‘ the barbarity of asceticism ` (attakilamathfinuyoga) 
on the other? " 


(03 Atthasālini, pp. 948, 355, 377, ete. + " suddhfti kilesa-suddhi paramatthasugdbi 
kūts vā nibbigam eva,” See for Govata, Kukkura-vata, ete, Majjhima-nikdya, 


: E phamma-cakka-pavattann Sutta: cf. Majjhimn-nikAyn, 1. 166 foll, 
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All these dogmatic errors can be overcome by a true insight 
into truth.’ The doctrine of outward morality was regarded by 
Buddha both as an erroneous dogma and a 

The fundamenta! false path. The real meaning of the term 


rules of conduct 


common to both the Silabbata or Vinaya-vada, as contrasted with 


! | Jains amd Buddhists : ; | 
contrast with the the doctrines of Mahāvīra and Buddha, can be 
| codes of other à 
| schools gleaned from the fragment on Morality (Sila- 
X kkhandha) incorporated in the first thirteen 





suttas of the Digha-nikaya. Throughout this fragment 
Buddha's objeet is to make it quite elear that he was not a 
Moralist in the accepted sense of the term. Buddha says 
that the uninstructed might praise him only with regard 
to things trivial, matters of little value, and mere morality 
(sīla-mattam). "They might say, for example: ** Abandoning 
slaughter and destruction of life, he is compassionate and 
kind to all living creatures: Abandoning theft, he takes 
only what is given and lives in honesty and purity of heart, 
and so forth." “Itis not with regard to these things, but 
mainly with regard to matters more profound, subtle, 
comprehensible only by the wise, that he could be 
rightly praised (or blamed)." This fragment containing a 
statement of the moral precepts of the Buddhists occurs in 
a seattered form in the four corners of the Jaina and 
Buddhist literatures, and enables us to determine the moral 
teachings of other schools as contrasted with the ethical views 
of both Mahāvīra and Buddha. The fragment is divided into 
three sections: the short, the medium-length nnd long para- 
graphs on conduct. The rules of conduct contained in the first 
section were those observed by the Buddhists, Jains and other 
recluses. Each of these rules implies an antithesis which relates 
to the moral conduct of others. The following two sections 
are only an elaboration of the first: The details have reference 
to manifold practices and activities of the time. ‘These may 


f rm Dhammn-sahgani, 100%. D» | x Sl. 
* Dial. B. pp, 9-26. | 
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be broadly arranged under the following heads : (1) Religious, 
comprising rites and ceremonies—performance of various sacrifi- 
ces; polytheistic worship (deva-dhamma), such as the worship 
of the sun, moon and earth, the invocation of Siri, the goddess 
of luck ; making vows to the gods and paying them when the 
wishes are fulfilled ; pilgrimage to holy places ; bathing in the 
rivers in order to purify one's soul; oracular answers from the 
gods; ete. (2) Scientific, comprising the mathematical, the * 
astrological, and the medical: foretelling the eclipses and 
aberrations of the heavenly bodies, the occurrences of earth- 
quakes, the rainfall, the food-supply, the general conditions of 
existence and health, fixing lucky days for marriage, hostilities 
and other purposes ; counting numbers, summing up large totals ; 
practising as an oculist or as à surgeon, or as a doctor for 
children, etc. (3) Artistic, comprising architecture (vatthu- 
vijjā), painting, music, poetry, etc. (4) Popular practices— 
games, sports, amusements, festivities, and so forth. (5) 
Social, moral and political. 

_ For our present purpose the fragment with its counterpart 
in the Jaina Aupapatika Sūtra' has value only in so far 
as it illustrates the moral teachings and practices prevalent 
in the country before and during the time of Mabavira 
and’ Buddha. These teachings may be taken to represent 
three systems of moral discipline: first, the system as ex- 
pounded in the Dharma-sütras and Grihya-sūtras ; secondly, 
that elaborated in the existing Nīti-literature ; and (thirdly, 
that embodied in the Kāma-sūtras. The first system is 
concerned with the discussion of general principles of social 
morality, justice, and the duties of individuals in various 
capacities. The subject matter of this system is Dharma or 
juristie morals providing a standard mainly for the Brahman. 
The second system is concerned with questions of polity 
and government, and the object which it seeks to secure 
is Artha—material advantage or prosperity. It provides a 
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standard mainly for the King. The third system aims at 
teaching us how to regulate our individual and natural desires 
for —— (Kama); it provides a standard mainly for the 
lover, 

Thus all these systems are distinguished from a system 
of speculation (īnviksaki) of which the subject of investi- 
gation is Moksa or fina! release. Anviksaki provides a 
standard mainly for the dispassionate recluse. Accordingly, 
we propose to make a brief survey of the moral standards 
of the time under Kama (Erotic morals or Hedonism), Artha 
(Political morals or Utility), and Dharma (Juristie morals or 
Equity). These three systems were, according to tradition,' 
later developments out of a common mass of Vedic lore. 
and their inter-dependence in secular Brahmanism is amply 
borne out by the fact that the general principles of morality 
which they inculeate are embedded in the treatises of veritably 
the same Brahmanical writers or schools. These systems can 
claim a place in the history of Indian philosophy on the 
ground that their teachings rest upon two accepted ideas of 

hmanieal philosophy : (1) that all human arts inclusive 
of all human institutions such as those of marriage and the 
rest must be an imitation of or a conformation to divine arts 
as manifested through the purposive order of nature*: and 
(2) that all human systems must be conceived on a graduated 
„scale in accordance with the fundamental truth of | —— 

development of self-consciousness.* d 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
TEACHERS Or Enovre MORALS., 


Since Mahidāsa it has been recognised by many thinkers 
that happiness is the one end of all things. What we call bliss 
(ananda) or contemplative joy is nothing but a culmination 

A gross hoditi OF the happiness resulting from satisfac- 
—— in Erotic tion of various desires (kama). Hence as 
of exisLence, so of happiness there are infinite 
gradations. The lowest form of desire or feeling is appetitive. 
The next higher form is sensual in its varying degrees. 
It seems that Mahavtra’s expression Sensualism (sāya-vāda)!' 
has direct reference to the sensualistie principles such as those 
expounded in Vātsāvana's Kama-sütra. (Abhaya-deva identi- 
fies sūya-vāda with the Buddhist system.) Buddha has a 
similar expression, Paūca-kāma-guņa-dittha-dhamma-nibbāņa- 
vāda.* It is defined as an opinion of some teachers according to 
which the soul attains Nirvana, ¢.e., the fulfilment of all desires, 
through full indulgence of the five pleasures of sense, The 
term ‘sensual desires’ (kamacchanda)* which is explained in 
numerous Buddhist texts, and considered as a hindrance to 
higher life (nivarana), has bearing upon the system of 
Kāma-sūtra. 

The Buddhist Küma-sutta' presupposes treatises on Erotic 
or Eugenie Morals, latterly systematised in the Kiama-siitra 
ascribed to Vātsyāyana. The date of this work in its present - 
form is unknown.’ In its general structure it seems to resemble 
the Kautiliva Arthasüstra. It is particularly remarkable that 


! Sthānātga, IV. 4. * Dial. B., I], 49-50, | 
© Mabüniddesa, p. 2. * Suttanipdta ; Mahüniddesn, 1-22. 
*.€ Mr. Chukludar bas placed the date of the Küinasütra in. the 3rd. century A.D., and 
sought to prove that thore is a wonderful agreement between the cs saei and the 
Kalpusūtra of Āpastatība. 
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the two works have each a chapter called * Aupanisadikam ' 
dealing with medicine and charms. The following fragment 
of Buddha seems to have reference to such Atharvana doctrine: 
“ Some recluses and Brahmanas make use of charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to brinz on dumb- 
nos... vs. cause virility, deprive a man of potency * 
In the concluding verses of the existing Kümasütra we 
are told that Vātsyāyana wrote a systematic 

ST Sra di and his treatise on the subject of Erotic Morals 
after the due consultation of older treatises 

of Babhravya and others. And in the introductory chapter 
we have mention of Svetaketu, the son of Uddalaka, 
Bābhravya of Paūcāla,* Dattaka, Cārāyaņa, Suvarņanābha, 
Ghotaka-mukha, and others as teachers who left only 
fragmentary works. < f these Svetaketu is referred to as the 
earliest of them. In the body of the text their opinions are 
quoted and discussed. Ghotaka-mukha is mentioned in the 
ancient Buddhist records as a Brāhman teacher who had 
some conversation with the venerable Udena while the latter 
was staying at Benares. He plainly told Udena that he 


could not believe that there could be a virtuous hermit 
(n'atthi dhammiko paribbājo). 


In the Majjhima-nikāya we have mention of four Vacchas 
or Vātsyas, all of whom were Wanderers and one was named 
Tevijja-Vaechagotta. Tevijja-Vacchagotta had a philosophi- | 
cal discussion with Buddha as to whether it is possible for a 
worldly man with worldly ties to makean end of suffering. after 

* death, i.e., to attain immortality. Buddha answered in the 
negative, but he added that he knew of one within his experi- 
É ence who, even being a worldly man, succeeded ad obtaining 
= eternal life. Buddha. did not give the name > of the person, 
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but merely mentioned him as an upholder of the doctrine of 
action, a believer in free-will activity (kamma-vādi kiriya-vàdi).' 
But there is also mention of a Wanderer, Pilotika Vacchāyana. 
It would show that there was at the time a distinct school of 
Wanderers, known as the Vacchāyanas.* His question clearly 
shows that he was interested in mundane matters, 


According to Hemacandra, Vātsyāyana was one of the 
names of Canakya, the traditional author of the Kautiliya 
Artha-šāstra. This is at variance with the account of the 
pr Nea fln Pancatantra, which tells us that the Dharma- 
MENDA. i ad Sastras belong to Manu and others, the 

Artha-süstras to Cāņakya and others, and 
the Kāma-sāstras to Vātsyāyana and others? Nevertheless 
Vātsyāyana's* Kama-sütra shows, in its general structure 
and style, a resemblance to the Kautiliya Artha-šāstra. 
It is expressly mentioned in the two works that the 
systems which they embody are, as contrasted with a philo- 
sophical system, altogether a practical way of hfe (lokayātrā). 
The point in which they differ is that the former lays the 
whole stress on Kāma or Pleasure, and the latter on Artha, 
Material advantage. But we must remember that Kautilya 
assigns due place to pleasure in his system, when he says: 
One ought to enjoy pleasure or happiness, in so far as 
it does not conflict with, the principles of law and polity; 
none should be deprived of happiness. Pleasure, advantage 
and righteousness form a category of three (trivarga). They 
are Of egual- (practical) value, and inter-dependent. When 
one of them is not cultivated the other two are impaired 


thereby.’ 


8 Majjbima-nikaya, |I, 158. Majjhima-vikdyn, 11. 483; I. 175. M 
^3 “Pato Dharma-&istrini Manvádini, Artha-šūstrāni Cāņakyādīni, Kāma-čūstrāni Vat- 
nyāyanādīni.” Quoted by Shama Shastry, Indroduction to Kautiliya Arthafistra, p. Vit. 
The personal name of Vātāyārnba probably was Mallanága. ' la 215. 
* Arthašāstra, I. 7; XV. 1: "Artha eva pradhūna "; " Artha-mülarà hi dharma-kéma 


iti." | 
* bid, L 7; XV. 1: " Dharmárthavirodhenn kümnrh sovota, na nissukha ayát," 
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And we must note in justice to Vàatsyayana that in his 
introductory statement and concluding words he points out 
that the ultimate aim of his work is to teach the subjuga. 
tion of the senses or self conquest (indriya-jaya^. With regard 
to this point his position is similar to all the Nīti-kāras, the 
writers on Polity. Particularly in his introductory chapter 
he teaches us not to indulge in sensuality. He admits that of 
the three —good principle, advantage and sensuality, the 
first two are far superior to the last-mentioned objeet. He 
warns us of the dangers we have to meet on'the way of 
pleasure: the loss of friendship with the good, association 
with obnoxious people, waste of fortune, impurity, fear, 
nervous weakness, distrust, and fall in publie estimation. 
We may hear of many persons who brought ruin upon 
themselves and their families by their subjection to sensual 
desires, Yet sense-indulgences, like daily food, are required 
for the preservation of the body. Good principle and 
advantage are at the root of desired result which is 
happiness. Another point in which Vatsyayana agrees with 
the Nīti-kāras is that he is not a believer in a Deity or in over 
ruling Fate, but only in manly strength (purusa-kara), 


The ethical value of Vātsyāyana's doctrine, judged as 

a summary of Hedonistic morals, is slight. However, 
it contains matters which may „interest the students of 
modern science of Eugenics, the division of men and women 
into four sexual types, for exemple. Following his prede- 
cessors, Vatsyayana divides man's life into three periods: 
boyhood, youth and old-age According to his view, boyhood 
ee should be spent in learning, youth in 
summing ap Hedonis. enjoyment of pleasures and riches, and old- 
* age in good principle and detachment from 

all "material concerns. He defines pleasure (kā na) as the 


oad ot f the ie — fontes heey, touch, as taste and 
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smell—which is brought into exercise by their natural affinity 
for the specific objeets, and the pleasurable feeling which 
results therefrom.' The senses are inseparable from the self 
and are all based upon the mind. From this is apparent the 
appropriateness of the name—the doctrine of pleasures of the 
five senses—given by the Buddha to such a view as this. The 
name is a descriptive one—pažca-kāmaguņa-dittha-dhamma- 
nibbana-vada, and the implied „sense is that we can realise 
Nirvāņa, the summum bonum, the fulfilment of all desires, 
in this present consciousness, by indulgence of the senses. 
No doubt Vātsyāyana speaks of self-conquest or subjugation 
of the senses, but his real view is that we should proceed 
through indulgence to achieve this end of desires. Thus we see 
that his teaching was in a sense a mockery of selfconquest. 
If the Kāmasūtra be studied in relation to the voluptious life 
of Indian princes nnd rich bankers and to the general immo- 
rality of human society, one cannot but agree with Dr. F. W. 
Thomas that it does not represent after all any vicious system. 
Its primary object, as set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Brihad Āraņyaka U panisad, is to teach a way of life which 
is essential to the preservation and betterment of the race, 
and as such the system forms an integral part of Brahmanic 
ethies. 'The system as a whole emanated undoubtedly out of 
the Brahmanie theory of art (see Aitareya ethies, p. 83 f.) 
None should fight shy of claiming ancient Indian treatises of 
erotic science as a rich heritage. 


M. 





* Küma-sütra, IT: "šrotra-tvik-cūkgur-jihvā.ghrāņūnām &tmasnihyuktena manns&dhis- 
ķhitānām «vega svegu viņayogvanukulyataļ pravyittl kümn ...........*' 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 
TEACHERS OF POLITICAL MORALS. 


„ By the term Artha,— Wealth or Material Advantage, 

Vātsyāyana understands the acquisition and increase of 

good in general, land, gold, cattle, furniture, 

etc. The science which treats of the 
subject of wealth is called Varta. Commerce and agricul-. 
ture fall within the province of Varta, the science of 
Wealth or Economies.  Brihaspati is traditionally known 
as the first author of the science of wealth (artha- 
— 

"The above definition of wealth is implied also in Buddha's "8. 
Kāma-sutta : “Tf the desire cherished by a man be fulfilled, . 
the mortal becomes glad-hearted indeed, obtaining what he 
desired. On the other hand, his desires being unfulfilled, he 
feels himself distressed, like one pierced with an arrow. The 
thoughtful man who renounces all ambitious desires, as one 
runs away from a snake, overcomes the torments of desire. 
The man who hankers after land, houses, gold, cattle, horses, 

slaves, women, friends and various other possessions, allows 
these minor things to overpower him and enemies—internal 
gi external —to — him — br ien 
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Administration." Philosophy, he says, is the light or guide 
to all other branches of knowledge, to all particular sciences, 

it opens the way for all our activities, 
among thy Scene and it is the foundation of all principles, 

the giver of eternal life." The three Vedas, 
tozether with all supplementary works and sciences, lay down 
the general rules relating to men of four castes and of four 
"estates * or orders of training. So by the three Vedas 
Kautilya really means the Dharma-sastras. The subjects of 
enquiry of Vārtā, the science of wealth, are agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade and commerce. The science of Administra- 
tion (Dandaniti) enables a man to gain what is not gained, 
to protect what is gained, to increase what is protected, and 
to benefit public institutions therewith. 


Although from one point of view Kautilya accords the 
highest place to Metaphysics and from the other point of view 
he gives the same place to Danda—the science of Administra- 
tion. In fact, he considers Danda to be at the root of other 
three sciences. Vinaya or Discipline is at the root of Danda. 
His definition of Vinaya is that which provides a safe-guard 
for all living beings. Discipline may be either cultivated or 
natural. For instance, Nature governs substances—living 
individuals—not non-substances (kriyāhi dravyam _vinayāti 


* 


! Kautilra tells us that the Mánavas regarded philosophy as particular phase cf the 
three Vēdas, Those of the Brihaspati school recognised only two Sciences, Economics and 
the science of Government, They considered the three Vedas to be a more system of 
moral conduct, that is to say, a mere wūy of life. Aušanasas, on the other hand, recog- 
nised only one science, namely the science of Government. The three philosophical 
syatems recognised by Kautilya are Sūmkbyam, Yoga and Lokiyata. The three Vedas 
investigate the good and bad principles; Economics prosperity and adversity; and the 
science of Government the good and the bad policy, From his further discussion it appears 
that he accords the highest place to Philosophy. Brihaspati.sūtra, L3: “Dandanitir eva 
vidy&." The Bārhaspatyas recognised only the science of Government as the science. 
However, the statement is modified elsewhere, in the later portions of the sūtra, IIT, 0 
following. " 1 


* “Pradipah sarva-vidyānām upáya-sarva-kormagàm. — Áéraval) sūrvadharmūvātm inva. 
dànvikeaki mata." Arbaséástra, 1.1. | 
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nūdravyam). Discipline which is cultivated includes reverence 
for the teacher, attention, reception, retention, understanding, 
and so forth.’ 


The same broad division of the science of utility (Artha- 
sastra), also known as the science of polity (Niti-sastra, Rāja- 
sastra), into Economies (Varta) and Politics (Danda-niti) 

is adopted by all the leading political writers.* 

imu eem ^" Ītis clear from Kautilya's division and 
cdi vail ise a " definition that the principles of utility, no 
less than the principles of self-perfection, 

rest ultimately upon Vinaya,--order, discipline, restraint, social 
organisation or moral culture in the widest possible sense. 
But we must not lose sight of the difference between a Kāma- 
sastra and a Niti-sastra, or between Sensualism and Utility. 
With regard to the first difference, we are told in the Sükra- 
niti that whereas an Arthašāstra enumerates the public and 
private functions of kings in accordance with the dictates of 
Sruti and Smriti, a Kāma šāstra describes the characteristie 
marks—physical and mental —of living beings, both male and 
female.” In addition to this scientific difference we have to 
consider the difference in the moral means by which the 
sensualist and political teachers seek to realise their objects, 
pleasure and material advantage. As we have seen, with the 
former the royal road to happiness is the full indulgence of the 
five senses, According to the latter, sense-indulgence cannot 

be conducive to material advantage. Hence all poli ical 
teachers insist on self-conquest (indriya-jaya) as the essential 
duty of thē king and his servants, But the ~ concede this 

— 

much to the sensualist view that a man should enjoy. the 
* . pleasures of life in so far as they do not esti with the 
a _ Principles of good conduit: justice and economy at none 
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should be deprived of happiness. Thus we see that Sensualism 
and Utility agree in considering happiness to be the highest good. 


These early developments of political theory have a real and 
close connexion with the progress of philosophy and ethics. 
P. Divergent as the traditions are, they seem to 
political idee Seeks agree on this point, namely that they all 
hate ^ HYS * mention Canakya, Kautilya, or Visnugupta 
as the greatest landmark in the development 
of Indian political science and literature. A fairly large 
number of works! are associated with the name of Cāņakya, 
the prime minister of king Candragupta Maurya of Magadha. 
The best known of these works is the Artha-šāstra, discovered 
a few years ago in South India by Pandit Shama Sbastri of 
Mysore. Prof. Jolly considers the Kautiliya Artha-sSüstra to 
be “one of the most important discoveries ever made in the 
whole range of Sanskrit literature," as it has thrown a flood 
of light “on the political condition of India in the very times 
when Megasthenes visited it.” 


While scholars are unanimous in their verdiet on the great 
historical value of the work, they are divided in opinion on the 
question as to its real author. There are three schools of 

opinion. Prof. Hillebrandt,* who is supported 
Three schoole of 


opinion as to the by Prof. Jolly, maintains that it was the 
authorshi of the ` 


Kautiliya Artbašāstra. WOrk of Kautilya Canakya’s school, rather. 


than of himself. Pandit Shama Shastri and 
Prof. Jacobi? maintain an individual authorship of the work. 


i Niti-gataka; "Nīti-sāra; Lughu.cēņakyn-rājanīti.šāstra; — Vriddhn-c&nakyn-rájaniti- 
iāetra ; Cāņakyn-Klokā ; Cāņakya-sūtra ; Hitopadesa, 

* Uber das Kauķilya-šāstra und Verwandtes, BresInu, 1908, 

As to the progress made by scholars in the study of the Indian acience of polity previous 
to the discovery of the Kautiliya Artha-fāstra, Dr. Thomas points out that * The propaga- 


tion of the policy in fable (the Fables of Pilpay) was firat adumbrated by Sir William 


Jones—. In ite technical form the Indian science first became known by tho publication 
of the. Kamandaki-Nitisira—. Tho next stage is represented by two valuable publications 


of Prof. Formichi—." Brihaspati-sftra, p. 191. 
a Uber me Echthwit dox Kaufiliya iu Berlin Academy Sitzungberichte, 1011 and 1912. 
+. 
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Prof. Keith, on the other hand, holds “that the Artha-sastra is 
based on his (Kautilya's) teaching, though not by his own 
hand." 


Prof. Rhys Davids agrees with Prof. Keith in saying that 
"the maxims [of state-craft in the Artha-sastra] constantly 
refer to Chanakya uhder the suggestive name of Kautilya 
(* cunning,” “deceptive "), as if one were to speak of 
Machiavelli as * the triekster." They refer also to China, and 
they refer to royal mints in constant work. Neither of these 
was possible till long after Chinakya’s time (4th centary B.C.). 
They breathe, too, the spirit of a later time, the time in litera- 


ture of the writing of manuals, and, in politics, not of a great 


ss. 


empire like Chandragupta’s, but of contending states. 


It would be idle on our part to speculate here whether the 
Artha-sastra in question was composed by Kautilya himself, 
or by his school, or by someone else. "The workin its present 
form embodies the views of Kautilya along with those of 
others, and thus enables us to discriminate the opinions which 
are strictly Kautilya's own from those which are not his, t.e., 
which are older. And so long as we can do that it is 
immaterial to enquire when the work was written or by whom. 

As Pandit Shama Shastri and Prof. Jacobi point out, in the 
body of the work the opinions of Kautilya's predecessors are 
frequently quoted and discussed. They include both schools 

and individuals, The schools are the Mānavas, 
QJKImüs"* pred Barhaspatyas, Ausanasas, Ambhiyas (of 
Taxila ?), and the [ārāšaras ; and the indivi- 
duals are Bharadvaja, Kaņinka Bhāradvāja, Visalaksa, Pisuna, 


Pisunaputra, Katyayana, Kaunapa-danta, Vāta-vyādhi, Bahu- |. 
üyana, and Ghotaka-mukha. | V 


. Some of these names occur in the” ahabhirata : Vaisalaksa, - 





: _ danti-putra, Kiüjalka, Dirgha 





anu, Indra, Bshudentake, Bāstitānatia: « Kavi e ana: 
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Gaurašīras, etc. ; two in Vatsyayana’s Kāma-sūtra : Čārāyaņa 
and Ghotaka-mukha;' one in the Mānasāra-Vāstušastra: Visā- 
laksa. 


With regard to the predecessors of Kautilya, our conclusions 
are: (1) That the schools referred to were not strictly and 
exclusively political schools, but legal and ethical schools who 
had certain opinions on political and artistic matters. Law in 
ancient times was mingled with religion, morality and polities. 
The existing legal manuals, both ancient and modern, “ devotē 
some of their chapters to discussions of political subjects like 
the duties of kings, public finanee, civil and criminal laws, and 
judicial procedure.’ 

(2) That the allusion to Dirgha Carayana and Ghotaka- 
mukha in Vátsyayana's Kāma-sūtra and the Kautiliya Artha- 
Sāstra throws light on the close relations between Sensualism 
and Utilitarian morality. Dirgha Carayana (Digha Karaiyana) 
and Ghotaka-mukha were both younger contemporaries of 
Buddha. Of them, the former was a near attendant of king 
Pasenādi of Kosala.” 


(3) That the individuals who placed the science of royal 
polity on an independent footing by gradually separating its 
province from that of the older legal systems were mostly 
known as Parivrüjakas,—the wanderers as distinguished, on 
one hand, from the Hermits, Ascetics and Recluse philosophers, 
and on the other hand, from the Brahmans with kingly powers, 
the. ministers and officers of state, the Mahāšālas or teachers of 
various sciences and arts, and the priests. In the early 
Buddhist records * we have frequent mention of a number of 
such Wanderers, all of whom were the contemporaries of 
Buddha, e.g. Pottha-pada, Dīgha-nakha, Sakula Udāyi, . 


* Cf. Thomas’ Brihaspati-sütra, p. 132. - 
* Public Administration in Ancient Indian, p. 5. 
^ Majjbima-niküyn, 11.118. 
* Dīghn-nikāya, I 175 ; Majjhima-nikáya, I. 350, 451, 453, 489, 491, 501, 513 ; II. 1, 23, 
« 29,40; IIT; 207 Ahguttnra-nikRya, LI. 30. 1 ; IL 185, 1 ; ete. 
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Anna-bhara, Varadhara, Potaliya or Potali-putta, Ugga- 
bamāna, Vekhanassa Kaecīna, Magandiya, Sandaka, Uttiya, 
three Vaccha-gottas, Sabhiya, and  Pilotika Vacehāyana, 
Besides these Wanderers we have to take into account many 
celebrated Brāhman teachers of  Buddha's time, such as 
Pokkharasāti (Puskarasādi), Sonadanda, (8S: aunadanta or Sau- 
naka), Kutadanta, Lohieca, Kanki (Canki), Tarukkha (Tāru- 
ksya), Jānussoņi  (Jütasruti), Todeyya, Todeyya-putta or 
Subha, Kāpathika Bhāradvāja, Aggika Bhāradvāja, Piņdola 
Bhāradvāja, Kasi Bharadvāja, Vasettha, Assalayana, Moggal- 
lana, Pārāsariyva, Vassakāra and others.' 

The best way of distinguishing between the Wanderers, 
strictly so called, and the Recluse philosophers—who were in 
a sense a class of Wanderers is probably this. We may here 
suppose that in speaking of “harsh language” (parusa- 
vācā) or “ wrangling phrases," Buddha had in mind the disci- 

ples of such Recluse philosophers as Pürana 
Distinction between — .. = 

the Wanderers and the Kassapa, Kakuda Kiütyayana, and others, 
Recluse philosophers. $ ‘ i m . 7 , 

while in speaking of “vain conversation 
(samphappalüpa) or * manifold beastly talk" (aneka-vihita 
tiracchāna-kathā), he had in mind chiefly the disciples of the 
Wanderers. The disciples of the six famous Recluse philo- 
sophers would say to one another: * You don’t understand 
this doctrine and discipline, I do. How should you know 
about this doctrine and discipline r You have fallen into 
wrong views. It is I who am in the right........"* The disciples 
of the Wanderers, rather of Brāhmaņa-paribbājakā as dis- 
tinguished from aūūatitthiva-paribbājakā, were addicted to 
such vain and low conversation as talk about kings, robbers 
and rebels, ministers of state, war and warfare; talk about 
foods and drinks, clothes, beds, garlands, perfumes; talk 
about relations, equipages, villages, towns, cities, and coun- 
tries; taies nbout women, heroes, streets, departed | apicis 


* Dīgha-nikāya, I. 87, 111, 127, 224, 294 ; Majjhima- nik&yn, LJ 0,164 its, ote, 
* Diol, B. TI. 14-15. Majjhima-nikāya, H. 3. a: P" TIE 
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miscellaneous talk ; speeulations about the origin of the world 
including human institutions, the apparition and distribution 
of land and water, or briefly, about the successive phases of 
existence and non-existence.” 
The above list given by Buddba of low topics is of great 
The Halurkenl tease importance from the historical standpoint. 
tance of the list of low First, it sums up the manifold topics 
which fall within the province of the seience 
of utility or royal polity. Secondly, it sets forth the view of 
Buddha and other Recluse philosophers on polities. Politics 
was to them mere gossip or foolish talk. And thirdly, it 
shows that although with the Wanderers in general the 
— of constant and habitual discussion compr vised all social 
sophical — was buta icy. so to mes they w were not 
altogether indifferent to the great spiritual strivi ing which was 
going on in the country all round, side by side with its 
intellectual and material progress, i 
The Buddhist accounts of the Wanderers are extremely 
meagre, and appear in places too symmetrical to be suscep- 
tible of historical proof. For instance, almost all the Wanderer 
teachers are represented as having three hundred followers 
each. Nevertheless they place before us a few broad facts 
relating to the Wanderers. 
In the first place, the Buddhist records agree with the 
Brühman law-books in representing the 
The Brühman Wande- L 
revs furnished a cone Wanderers as those Brahmans. who cut off 
vog edem and the connection with the world, and passed into a 
— new mode of life which admitted of no caste- 
system or elass-distinctions. In this they were in no way 
different from the Recluse proper. Another point of resem- 
hlanee between them and the Recluses is that they sought to 


* Dia! B. pp. 13-14. This is one of tho stock-passages in tho Jaina Afigas, 
* Sofkara in his commenta on tho Ved&nta-sütra, IT, 3. 15, sarcastically romarke : " Ay 
somotimos the Parivrājakas nro distinguished from the Brühmans," 
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build up a system of moral philosophy entirely upon a human 
or rational ground rather than on a theocratic basis. They 
differed, however, from the latter by the strong moral justi- 
fication which they offered for the current Asrama-theory of 
life, and other social laws and usages. "Thus we can easily 
see that the Wanderers proper by their views and ways of 
life furnished a connecting link between the Recluses, on 
one hand, and the Brahmans on the other, the Recluses 
who were inspired with ideas of sweeping reform in religion 
and philosophy, and the Brahmans who, in their various 
capacities, governed society, and were naturally anxious to 
safeguard their interests and influence against every dangerous 
change. Hence is the justification of the significant name 
Brāhmaņa-paribbājakā. Further, understanding this connect- 
ing link we can see near relation in which ethics and polities, 
or a Dharma-sástra and an Artha-süstra stand to each other, 
In the second place, it is manifest from these records that 
travellers as the Brāhman Wanderers were, they were in a 
position to learn the languages, customs and usages of the 
people living in different parts of the world in which they 
themselves lived. And we must remember that in those 
early.ages of civilisation when there was neither any printing 
press nor any easy means of communication between one 


country and another, elements of knowledge could be. 


gathered, disseminated or utilised for scientific purpose by 
no better means than such travelling. The Brihaspati-sūtra, 


therefore, rightly insists: ‘‘ Manliness consists in rising 
superior to one's weaknesses. A man learns endurance by 


residence in other countries. A prinee should acquire know- 
ledge of all powers, times, countries, conciljations, natures 


(views, ways and temperament), strengths, exercises and - 
ages.” It is hardly necessary to mention that even in the 


. time of Buddha the knowledge of different languages Hote 


' et. Thomas’ Brihnspeti-sütro, HI. 1-3. 
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bhasa-vijiiana) and usages (desadi-dharma) was recognised 
sciences or branches of learning. And in the third place, we 
may learn from these reeords that the Brahman Wanderers 
were known to their contemporaries generally by some nick- 
names, Let us consider, for instance, the names Pottha-pada, 
Uggahamāna, and Digha-nakha. The name Pottha-pada 
literally means one who was a prostha or pusta-pada,—sufferer 
from elephantiasis. The name Vata-vyadhi (The rheumatic) 
given in the Kautiliya Arthasastra is a similar example. 
Another name is Uggahamana, which literally means one who 
gazes upward, one with rolling eyes, that is to say, one who is 
goggle-eyed (Visālāksa). Similiarly the name Digha-nakha 
signifies one with long nails, By the nick-names we trace 
some of the teachers whose views are quoted and discussed 
in the Kautiliva Arthasastra as Wanderers mentioned in the 
oldest Buddhist records. y 

Furthermore, from the discussions reported by the 


^/ Buddhists we find traces of the personal views upheld by the 





Wanderers. These views may be arranged under three heads: 
"philosophical, ethical, and political. Of these we need only 
consider the philosophical and the ethical. : 
As regards their philosophical views, the Brāhman Wan- 
derers seem to have drawn inspiration from  post-Vedic 
philosophies rather than neo-Vedie or pre- 
be PhlownBi  Buddhistic. "The problems with which 
bns Pottha-pāda, Aggi-Vacchagotta and Uttiya 
(Atreya) were confronted were these : Ts the world as a whole 
enternal or not? Is the psychical identical with the corporeal, 
or are the soul and the body two separate entities ? Does a 
human being who has by his enlightenment and character 
reached the highest conceivable standard of perfeetion conti- 
nue to exist after death or not 2 All these problems may be 
reduced to one: Is there an incorporeal and extra-mental 
soul or not? Aggivessana Digha-nakha is said to have 
maintained this view : Nothing of me abides (sabbath me 
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na khamati). Buddha said in reply: If it be, as you say, that 
nothing of yours abides, then it follows that the dogmatic 
assertion which is yours also does not abide.' Sakula Udayi 
who declared himself to be a disciple of Mahavira (Nigantha 
Nataputta) was of opinion that soul is the highest self gr 
entity which remains untouched after death, and that our 
real self-existence is one of unmixed happiness (ekanta- 
sukha),—the absolute bliss which can be realised by means 
of moral restraint and religious penance (tapoguņa).* A 
fuller discussion of the philosophical views of the Brahman 
Wanderers appears in the Pottha-pada Sutta. It is a dialogue . 
between Pottha-pida and Buddha, which adopts, as Prof. 
= Ehys Davids points out, the Socratic method of securing a 
dialectical advantage .over opponents’ views. This dialogue 
reminds us of the episode of Indra and Prajāpati in the 
Chāndogya Upanisad. In it we are told that the Wanderer 
Pottha-pada or Vāta-vyādhi was,a believer in three grades of 
soul: the gross or corporeal (Olārika, i.e., sthūla or bhūtāmā) ; 
the mental (manomaya), and the incorporeal, immaterial or 
„ . purely cognitive (arüpa or sanhamaya, i. e., vijbanatma).* 
2 Turning to the ethical views of the Wanderers and other 
z ancient Moralists (Vinaya-vādins), we observe that they all 
X / — — conceived unmixed happiness (ekanta-sukha) 
the Wanderers and as the highest good. Accordingly, all efforts 
— XR of life should be directed to this one end. 
But their method of self-training was imperfect or defective. 
Indeed, the fault which Buddha, in agreement with his 
predecessor Mahavira, found with their method of self- 5 
training was that it emphasised only the negative or privative - 
d mec of virtue. In other words, the Moralists attempted to- 
reg outward conduct or behaviour of" man rather than | 2 | 
| jaraeter | Uy — u- m 7 
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faculties. ‘A Bhiksu shall not possess any store. He must 


be chaste. He must not change his residence during the - 


rainy season....He shall abandon all desire for sweet food. 


He shall restrain his speech, sight and actions. He shall not, 


take parts of plants and trees....Out of season he shall not 
dell a second night in the same village....He shall avoid the 
destruction of seeds. He shall be indifferent towards all 
creatures, whether they do him an injury or a kindness. He 
shall not undertake any work for his livelihood.”* Such 
are the rules which are laid down in the Brāhman law- 
books, and which apply to the Wanderers and Recluses. 
"The Wanderer Sakula Udāyi, as we saw, maintained 
that the formulated path (ākāravati patipadā) to the realisa- 
tion of unmixed happiness is twofold: abstention from killing, 
robbing, adultery and lying, and various penances.* The 
Wanderer Uggahamāna or Visālāksa, son of Samana-mandika, 
was of opinion that a person may be said to have performed 
all his moral duties (sampanna-kusala), if he does not commit 
any sin or crime by way of deed, does not utter any harmful 
speech, does not entertain any sinful thought, and does not 
follow a wrong mode of living? When this view of U zzaha- 
māna was brought to the notice of Buddha by the Architect 
named Pancakanga, Buddha said, * Well, if that be so, then a 
baby must be regarded as one who has performed all his moral 
duties, who is extremely clever, who has attained the best of 
attainments or who is a Recluse without a rival. For such 
a baby has even no body, and what to say of his committing 
any sin by way of deed ; he has even no language, and what 
to say of his uttering any sinful word; he has even no mind, 
strictly speaking, and what to say of his cherishing any sinful 
' Būhler's Gantama, IĪI, 11-25. , * 

* Cf. Baudhāyava, HH. 10. 18. 1-8; The precepts to be observed by a Sarinyásin are— 
Abateution from injury to living beings, from fnlsehood aod theft or dishonesty, continence, 
liberality, freedom from anger, obedience to the —— avoidance of rashness, clennli- 


ness and purity in cating. 
* Majjhimn-nik&yn, 11, 24. | CE. k 
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thought; he has even no profession, and what to say of his 
wrong mode of living!” 

From Buddha's further criticism it appears that mere 
avoidance of sinful acts cannot exhaust man's moral functions, 
and cannot lead to unmixed happiness. The result of absti- 

nence or self-restraint is not unmixed 
Buddha's criticism . P < 2 3 

R of the views of the happiness, but something which is mixed 

Wa (sukha-dukkha). In his opinion, therefore, 

the path to unmixed happiness is threefold; avoidance of 

all that is evil, rooted in greed, hatred and ignorance, perform- 

ance of all that is good, rooted in disinterestedness, love and 

knowledge, and inner enlightenment. Buddha declared action 

to be volition (cetanā vadāmi kamman). His definition was 

anticipated by Yàjnavalkya who said, ** As a man’s will is, so 

is his act’, According to this definition, an act whether good 

or bad is an act only when it has reference to man’s will, is 

prompted by a certain motive, and carries out a certain defi- 

nite purpose or intention. This definition of an act was open 

to misunderstanding. A Wanderer named Potali-putta took 

it to mean that in Buddha's view a true act is that which is 
mental (manokammam), and neither that which is vocal nor 
that which is bodily." Another view of Buddha, which was 
misunderstood by some of the Wanderer teachers is this : 
* Painful is the life of a house-holder, and free is the life of 
©} renunciation (sambadho ed pabbajjā).” 
The Brahman law-givers, on the contrary, extolled the life of a 
house-bolder and denounced the life of renunciation. In this 
respect, neither Buddha nor the Brahman law-givers 
were extremists. When Subha, the son of Todeyya, con- 
sulted Buddha on the Brāhman view, Buddha frankly 
L confessed that he had „no reason to judge every house- 
holder am ethical or intellectual superior to every h danih 

— and every — an Her or — u superior to a 
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every house-holder. In such case the best thing would 
be to judge every person, whether he be a house-holder or 
a hermit, individually, on his own merits! Similarly, 
although it might appear that they with one voice ex- 
tolled the order of house-holders, and with one voice denounc- 
ed the order of hermits, a careful examination of their systems 
as a whole would reveal that this was really not the case. By 
extolling the order of house-holders they did not mean in 
their heart of hearts to disparage the spiritual life which the 
hermits sought to live. The point which they insisted on was 
that in seeking the higher life, we should not neglect the 
humbler, preliminary but useful functions of man’s life. 
However, taking literally Buddha’s general opinion, that 
painful is the life of a house-hoider, and free is the life of a 
recluse, the Wanderer Máazandiva? judged Buddha to be an 
exterminator of the human race (bhunahu, bhrunahan), in the 
same way that the Vajasaneyas judged the Mundakas to be 
self-murderers (ātmahano Janàh ). 


Now to return to Ugeahamana. Although his was a 
negative definition of goodness, it is most remarkable histori- 
cally, as it exhibits a rational attempt on his part to form a 
distinet and clear notion of what goodness is. That his con- 
ception of zood implies a lofty morality is unquestionable. 
We shall perhaps be not far wrong in holding that the 
Brahman Wanderers, in conjunction with the Recluse philo- 
sophers, effected a transition from the older conventional 
standards of judgment of conduct to later rational or scienti- 
fic standards. The determining faet with the Wanderers, as 
with all later political writers, is psychogenetically will or 
volition (sankalpa, cetanā), and ethically the end to which 
activities are directed. In their teachings God, Time, Fate, 
Chance, or the like has no place. Manliness or self-reliance 

' Majjhima-nik&ya, IL. 198. 


* [bid,1. 502, As the name implies Mágandiya was either an adherent of the 
Mandukeya, or the founder of tho Markandeya ( Migandika) school. 
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(purusakāra) is the ratson détre of their ethics! "Thus they 
"thought it necessary first to investigate which of the current 
theories of life was adequate to furnish a high and at the 
same time attainable standard of ethical or moral judgment, - 














CHAPTER XXV. 
TEACHERS OF JURrIsTIC MORALS. 


As employed in the Vedie literature, the three terms 
Truth (satya), Good Principle (rita), and Righteousness 
(dharma) appear to be almost synonymous. 
Of these, the term Rita is of more frequent 
occurrence than the other two. A Vedie sage conceived Truth 
as that on which the universe rests. Truth was, in other 
words, for this sage Rita, the law, prineiple or order of 
things. In the view of Aghamarsana Rita is the eternal law 
and order of the universe. Following these earlier thinkers, 
Asuri assigned a Divine origin to Dharma. In his phraseo- 
logy, the term Dharma implies the most excellent law, 
right or justice which is protected, exercised or administered 
by the ruling class,—by the State—of which the origin 
is equally divine. He declared Dharma to be the Ksatra 
of Ksatras,—the king of kings, there teing nothing higher 
than it. Since the establishment of Government, of which 
the main weapon is law or justice, one who is physically 
weaker is able to control another who is physically stronger, 
who follows the simple rule of might. For Asuri azain 
justice is truth, just as conversely that which is true is just, 

Thus we see that the term Dharma in its narrowest sense 
signifies just what we now call justice. But we are here 
concerned with Dharma, as understood in the Dharmasiitras 
and Dharmašāstras. As Cánakya points out, the term Dharma 
is employed by writers on equity in the sense of Varnüsramn- 
dharma,—the discipline which considers man’s actions or duties 


( ' i ig J T 
* Rig-Veda, X, 85. 1. | * Ibid, X, 190, 1. et 
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from the point of view of social grades and periods of life, 
The literature which embodies such a discipline is briefly 
known as Zvayī, the three Vedas, whereas, strictly speaking, 
it includes the four Vedas, Ttihüsas, Puranas, and the six 
Vedāngas.' The author of the Sukraniti, in agreement with 
Canakya, defines a Dharmasastra or Smriti as that system of 
discipline which investigates the nature of castes and the duties 
enjoined by the revealed texts, and which sets forth the 
social and economic principles... The Buddhist expression for 
the system is even more interesting : Anussara or Itiha-itiha- 
parampara-pitake-sampada Dhamme,*—a system of moral 
discipline which is based upon customs, usages, or traditions 
handed down from time immemorial. 


The dialectical defenders of these partly-religious, 
partly-social, partly-moral, partly-legal systems were known 
as Mimamsins whose views were later systematised in the 
Phe Dharma Sata. = UPVa-mMimamsa of Jaimini. In the Buddhist 
apron and the Mimam. literature they are referred to as Takkis 

l and Vimamsins. With regard to this close 
alliance or kinship between the Dharmasūtrakāras and the 
Mimarmsakas, the following observations of Dr. Bühler are 
instructive. Referring to Apastamba, one of the oldest known | 
writers on Indian law, Dr. Bühler says,‘ “In two passages 
he settled contested questions on the authority of those who 
know the Nyāya, ie, the Pürva-Mimiunsa, and in several 
other cases he adopts a line of reasoning which fully agrees 
with that followed in Jaimini’s Mimarnsa-sitras......... The 
wording of the passage in the two works does not agree so 
closely that the one could be called a quotation of the other. 
But it is evident, that if Apastamba did not know the 


1 Kautiliya ArthaSistro, I. 3, 3 
= Šūkra niti, IV. 3. 106-107. > 

, Majjhimn-nikāya, L 520. 

* Būhler's Apa stamba, XXVII; IL 4. 8. 13; TL 6. 14. 18. cf. — Mimdihsisütras, 
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Mīmārnsāsūtras of Jaimini, he must have possessed some other 
very similar work." 

In dealing with the subject of Dharma, we have first to 
consider that branch of Vedic literature which is called the 
Kalpa. The Kalpa inits purely literary sense is but a com- 
mel x ausue MOD designation applied to a number of 
their relation to the Sttras or codes, such as Srauta-sütras, 
Dharma-sütras. 4.4 

Dharma-sütras, Grihva--sitras and Sulva- 
sūtrās Of these, the Dharma-sütras may be regarded as the 
essence of each Kalpa. How many Kalpas there were in 
all we do not know, but presumably their number was large. 
Probably each Kalpa represented the manual of a separate 
school of Brühmans, who were the lezislators of life and 
society, the teachers of morals. 

The Kautiliya Arthašāstra quotes and discusses the opinions 
of five schools: the Mānavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Aušanasas, 
the Ambhiyas and the Pārāšaras. Panini in his grammar 
alludes to two schools : the Pārāsariyakas and the Karmandinas. 
The Mānavas and Pārāšarivakas are mentioned in the Mānasara 
Vastusastra as being recognised authorities on architecture 
and kindred arts; the names of Vasistha, Nārada and other 
Dharmasūtrakāras, too appear in the list of such authorities. 
Baudhayana and Vasistha quote in their legal manuals the 
opinions of Gautama, Manu, Katyayana, Harita, Aupagandhini 
and other ancient teachers of Dharma: Apastamba cites the 
opinions of Eka, Kanva, Kunika, Kutsa, Kautsa, Puskarasādi, 
Varsyayani, Svetaketu and Hārita. Dr, Bühler tells us that 
Kāņva, Kautsa, Puskarasadi and Varsyayani are quoted by 
the expositors of Panini as authorities on phonetics, ety- 
mology and grammar. A string of names also appears in the 
existing Grihya-sütras. And we must not be surprised when 
those who are quoted in one group of texts as authorities 
on law and morals should be quoted in other groups as 
authorities on other subjects—medicine, astronomy, and astro- 
logv, for instance. 


—  . 
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The Dharmasütraküras were Brühmans by birth. But for 
RA clt RM historical purposes we should remember that 
the ecuneillors there were two distinct types of Brahman 

teachers, namely, the Dharmasitrakaras 
and the. Wanderers. Megasthenes was inclined to represent 
the philosophers as a class of Indian population quite 
distinct from those to whom he applied the name of the 
councillors. 

But although the philosophers were not necessarily either 
householders or hermits and recluses, the one characteristic 
fact about them was that none of thein cared for material 
gains. The point may be illustrated by reference to Uddālaka 
and his son Švetaketu. The former was a philosopher or 
original thinker; the latter was a famous Vedic scholar, a 
writer on the subject of Kama and Dharma. Svetaketu was 
proud and conceited, as Vedie scholars generally were and are, 
and he lacked originality of thought.' The Dharmasūtrakāras 
as distinguished from the philosophers were those Brahmans 
who held high social positions. They were either ministers 
of state, councillors, or served the state in other capacities. 
Besides these Brahmans, there were others who were established 
in different parts of the country as land-holders by Royal 

Grant. Some idea of their position may be formed from the 
modern Mohāntas, from whom they differed, however, in that 
| they were married householders * and their position and rights 
^ were hereditary. They are known in the Upanisad literature 
as Mabasalas or heads of Vedie institutions. Also they were 
diplomats of ancient times, and knew exactly where to 
draw the line between theory and ‘practice. 
— 1t is a remarkable fact that several discussions which 
2M EAS with these Brāhmans all turned 1 upon the. cil << 
» x E aged system. ‘The oy question anl disons sed | was: 
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is a Brahmin and who is not”? This is the main point in their 
ethieal teachings to be specially noted. For other points we 
refer the reader to the chapters on the Taittirīva system and 
Mundaka philosophy. 











PART IV. 
PnuniLosoruy or MAHAVIRA. 


Introductory. 


It is not part of our plan to undertake in these pages so 

large and important a task as an enquiry 

cri. “=e into the philosophy of the Buddha. We 

content ourselves with a general survey 

from within of the development of what is known as the 

Dynamistic philosophy of Mahavira. And our object will be 

attained if we succeed to any ‘appreciable extent in indicating 

the nature of the precise historical relation in which Mahavira 

stands to his predecessors as well as to the Buddha, his 
younger contemporary and far-famed successor. 

A distorted picture of history has been the inevitable result 
of attempts to represent Jainism, Buddhism, or Hinduism as a - 
system, complete once for all and in all its aspects. The reason 

i is obvious. No one of these three names de- 
— te. Terteci notes any one system of thought, but several. 
F — cannon For example, Jainism, taken as a whole, 
| presents to us a long and eventful history 
| not of one individual thinker but of many. And if we may 
rightly suppose that no two individuals are exaetly alike in in 
= views, character, outlook and environment, then it Ci 
PR 














that the development of Jainism is unintelligible when 
individual thinkers | pus wl iom it 
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There remains mach to be done beeause scholars have 
hitherto sought to measure the philosophical views of India 
not by the standpoint of the philosophers themselves, but 
in part by those of later commentators and in part by 
what they call modern, European or Christian standpoints. 
Keferring to this latter mode of judgment Mrs. Rhys Davids 
acutely observes, * A specific tradition in knowledge, and a 
vehicle of expression that has not coincided in its growth of 
that knowledge should make us wary in estimating another 
tradition, another standpoint, other modes of expression. We 
may fancy that we are measuring other views by standpoints 
that are not only absolutely true, but the only standpoints 
possible or conceivable. But in fact we are measuring, by 
what is relatively true...... a different rauge of standpoints, 
which have come to hold good, analogously and equally, for 
other sections of humanity.” 

Again the point where modern exponents of Indian philo- 
sophy show want of historical insight is that they have 
hitherto directed all their energetic efforts towards ascertaining 
what a particular system of thought is, mstead of answering 
at the same time the question why the system should be what 
it is, and not otherwise. That is to say, they have failed to 
display the necessity lying behind the evolution of a system of 
philosophy. According to the modern scientific theory of 
history, it is not the primary concern of the historian to furnish 
expositions of any system, but to bring out, so far as is practi- 
eable, the parts played by three factors in the appearance of a 
system and ifs supersession by another which wentahead. The 
factors, as enumerated by Prof. Windelband, are the pragmatic 
or logical, the cultural, and the individual, while in the view 
of Hegel, who was the first to make the history of philosophy 
a genuine science, the factor was just one, namely, the prag- 
matic or logical. Corresponding to these three factors, in 
dealing with a system it Is the task of the historian to render 

= ' Buddhism, pe 16, i 
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an account of the threefold necessity arising, first, from the 
existing types of speculation; secondly, from the prevailing 
education of the time; and /hirdly, from the personality of 
the individual thinker. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that * we are now begin- 
ning to reap the harvest sown by certain pioneers" With 
regard to Mahāvīra's philosophy in particular, it may be 

| observed that the first gatherings of a har- 
Acknowledgment of 2 | 
debts to the Jaina vest rich in promise are to be found in Prof. 
Jacobi's introduction to the Jaina Sütras, 
Part II. It is most remarkable that Prof. Jacobi, relying 
largely as he did upon guesswork, could raise in his 
introduction all the fundamental problems with which we 
are confronted in the following pages, and also vaguely 
point out the nature of their solutions. Among earlier 
treatises Prof. Bhandarkar's * Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, Prof. Webers Indischen Studien, 
and Prof. Leumann's paper in the Actes du VI Congres des 
Orientalistes are particularly worthy of note.  Colebrooke's 
Essays do not contain much information about the early 
history of the Jains. The principal authority with which the 
illustrious. scholar was acquainted is a work by Hemachandra, 
However, the references to Gymnosophists in Greek accounts, 
collected by .Colebrooke, are interesting enough. Prof. 
Hopkins' chapter on Jainism in his Religions of India is 
contaminated by prejudice, and utterly destitute of broad 
intellectual sympathy. M. Barth's review of our knowledge 
of Jainism in the Bulletin des Religions de l'Inde does not 
enlighten us in any way either. Mr. Barodia’s History and 
"Literature of Jainism, Dr. Bühler's Indian Sect of the Jains, 
M. le Milloue’s Essai sur la Religion des Jains, Dr. Hoernle's 
| "Annual ; 4 Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and his 
— cartielējofi the Ajivikas,? and other sopd works by oo 
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scholars may be read with interest and profit, though not for 
definite historical knowledge of Mahāvīra's philosophy. 

The chief among later writers who have considerably 
widened our knowledge of the early history of Jainism is 
Prof. Rhys Davids. He has, more than any one else, tried 
to hold before our eyes a picture of Indian society at the 
time of Mahavira and Buddha, which is as vivid as 
perhaps true to fact. Mrs. Stevenson in her Heart of 
Jainism, seems to think that if Jainism possesses a heart 
at all, it is empty—an Indian faith **in which death, not 
life, is the prize, cessation, not development the ideal.” * 
Although she is not without reverence and sympathy for an 
Indian faith, her observations only prove how difficult it is 
for a Western mind to comprehend the inner meaning of the 
spiritual life of India. 

But when we speak of Mahavira and Buddha, we Wes to 
think with Dr. F. Otto Schrader of an age “seething with 
speculative ferment," or with Mrs. Stevenson of the times 

* ripe for revolt." We have to imagine a 
general retlection time when there was no organised religion 
time of Mahāvīta ^"! oy established church in the country to 

interfere with the freedom of speculation. by 
imposing upon its adherents its professed dogmas, and when 
conversion implied in the case of a learner or truth-seeker no 
more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament. 
Nor even in the case of a layman did it ever demand that un- 
flinching devotion or that profession of blind faith which leads 
men by imperceptible steps to harbour bigotry, to become 
„religious fanaties, and to shut the gate of benevolence upon 
every fellow being who is a stranger, 

A religion there was,—a natural religion, later known as 
Brahmanism or Hinduism, bound up with polytheism, animistic 


—— The Heart of Jainism, p. I. 
. * Mnjjhima-nik&ya, 1. 380. 
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beliefs, popular superstitions, ancestral worship, rituals, cere- 
monies, law, morality and mythology. It was at once a 
form of nature-worship, » way of life, a rule of conduct, a 
principle of righteousness, a civil and criminal procedure, and 
a conventional standard of ethical judgment. So long as 
people who lived within its jurisdiction conformed to the 
established rules of society and did not infringe the laws of 
the state, it did not matter much what were their personal 
beliefs. And that religion, if religion we may call it, with 
all its defects, cherished within itself polite literature, poetry, 
music, and various other useful sciences and arts, "The philo- 
sophers were left entirely free to indulge in any amount of 
speculation and argumentation. In the tradition of the 
time there was known only one sage, Māņdavya, a con- 
temporary of Krisna Dvaipiyana or Vyasa, w ho was impaled ' 
for reasons other than his bold theories. In fact, this part 
of our reflection upon ancient Indian society may be made 
clearer in the light of Hume's reflection upon the history of 
ancient Greece and Rome. “The singular good fortune of 
philosophy,” says Hume, “ which, as it requires entire liberty 
above all other privileges, and chiefly flourishes from the 
free opposition of sentiments and argumentation, received its 
first birth in an age and country of freedom and toleration, 
and was never cramped, even in its most extravagant prin- 
ciples, by: any creeds, concessions, or penal statutes. For, 
except the banishment of Protagoras and the death of Socrates, 
which last event proceeded partly from other motives, there 


are scarcely any instances to be met with in ancient history 







of this bigoted jealousy with which the present age ik so 
much infested. Epicurus lived at Athens to an advanced age 


in peace and tranquillity; Epieureans were even admitted to 


sceive the sacerdotal character, and to officiate at the altar 
the nont sacred rites of the. established. religion. And the 
e pension and salaries was afforded 
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equally, by the wisest of all the Roman emperors, to the 
professors of every sect of philosophy. ”' 

: To return to India: Mahāvira's life-time, which coincides 
with the greater part of Buddha's career, marks a short period 
when peace began to smile over the whole land after centuries 
of war, resulting in the final overthrow of the power of 
Kasi by the Kosalans, and in the ascendency of Magadha. 
Or rather it was n period when civil war ceased for a while, 
yielding place to fights for civie rights and higher ethical 
ideals. The appearance of this new factor, the kingdom of 
Magadha, was full of presage, as it was destined to determine 
to a large extent the future of India. 

According to a Jaina tradition, recorded by Prof. Jacobi, 
the Liechavi and Mallakis were onee the chiefs of Kasi 
and Kosala” But during the period under discussion the 
descendants of the Licchavi were just one of the eight small 
clans or powers, constituting together the strong Vajjian 
confederacy of Vaisali? The influence of the Mallas, on the 
other hand, was confined to Kusinārā and Pāvā.' 

As the researches of Prof. Rhys Davids have shown, 
in the time of Mahavira and Buddha there were in 
Northern India four powerful monarchies, while the remaining 
powers were represented by a number of small states and 
oligarchies of various description. The ruling chiefs of the 
time were often united bv matrimonial alliances. The inhabi- 
tants of South India were till that time looked down upon by 
the Aryans or Northerners as the unclean or barbarians. 
The inference from this fact is that till the time of Mahavira 
and Buddha the Dravidian countries, situate for the most 
part below the Godavari, «did not come: within the pale of 
Aryan civilisation, 

We need hardly emphasize the importance of the existence 
of these independent powers or states to the historian of 


l An Enquiry concerning Haman U ndoratandinss, section XI. 
| Jaiumsütras, Part 2, p. 321. *-* Mabāparinibbānassuttautu, chaps. I and VI, 
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Indian religion, philosophy, polities, language, literature, 
CE EE rti? poli. sciences and arts. For it was undēr the 
tical history upon the auspices of one or other of these states that 
progress of thought 2 "wb - 
and the development Various sects of religion and contending 
of langnage. . . g: = 
schools of philosophy flourished side by side 
in the country. Each power left the indelible marks of its 
specific traditions, language, laws and principles. While 
each city wall enclosed within itself a royal capital with all 
its grandeur, outside it might be seen the headquarters of this 
or that school. In the language of the Mahaparinibbana- 
suttanta, a King of kings within, » King of kings without, 
both were heroes, although in different senses, and both equal- 
ly worthy of amemorial mound, Dagaba or national shrine 
(thūpa, cetiva).' 

In the absence of any fixed residence, royal parks, public 
halls and potters’ premises generally afforded-shelter to the 
recluses, all of whom were, in one sense at all events, 
travellers in the boundless realm of knowledge, the seekers 
of truth divine, and above all, the teachers of humanity. 
Other places accessible to these homeless Wanderers were an 
open meadow, a distant wood-land, a solitary forest, a deserted 
house, a cave, and a crematorium or a charnel-field. The 
continual coming and going of the Wanderer teachers 
had something of a spectacular effect upon the mind of an 
observer. S | ae 

"^ The founders and leaders of Wanderer schools ard best, 
; known to posterit y—to modern historians, as. religious re- 
. formers, whose vehicle of expression was the lajigonge: of the 
sd ec le, instead of Sanskrit, the language of the learned. 

heir i ctunl activities thus soon led to ——— 
r tures. As Professor Rhys Davids has pointed 
ie Recluse Ang ar of the time carried on their" velia ious | 
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to the people to whom they partly addressed their views, 
and thus gradually raised the conversational dialects to a 
literary status. "This is proved by the existence and survival 
of two special languages, Ardha-Magadhi or Jaina Prakrit 
and Suddha Magadhi or Pali, in which the teachings. vof 
Mahavira and Buddha respectively are embodied. Even. the 
short extract of Gosala's doctrine, preseryed by the Buddhists, 
conclusively proves that his vehicle of expression~ was neither 
Ardha-Magadhi nor Pali but something allied to both.' 
With the progress of thought, the growth and enrich- 
ment of colloquial dialects proceeded side by 
scott of Saneat ^ side with the growth of Sanskrit which was 
never interrupted. Sanskrit never ceased to 
bea language of the country, as Brāhmans—the ministers 
of the state and teachers of many public institutions, never . 
ceased to be a power. 

The direct influence of political history of the time over 
the course of philosophy was even greater than we usually 
suppose. Although, as we said, peace followed upon centu- 
ries of war, the gloom cast over the mind of ignorant people 
by terrible experiences and painful recollec- 
tions of the past was too deep to be so 
easily removed. As the contemporary lit- 
erature vividly paints it, within the living memory of the 
people many places, whieh were in former days populous, 
prosperous and closely situated, had so fallen into ruin that 
now Villages appeared to be no villages, countries no countries, 
and cities no cities. The devastation was partly a periodical 
work of the hand of nature, being brought about by famine, 
^ disease and other natural causes, and partly by war, tyranny, 
lawlessness, and general immorality.* : 

If we think of the misery of the people, the domination 
of one caste over another, of men over women, and of masters 


The origins of pessi- 
mism. 


4 Our ‘Ajivikas,’ Pt. I, p. 46 f. 
? Afguttara-nik&yo, 1. 159 f, 
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over slaves aud servants, the ruthlessness of criminal laws, 
Tus ibis of mí: the system of usury, and such other corrupt 
sery nud other ethica! social practices, we may almost say that the 
problems. 
general conditions of society brought the 
problem of misery to the forefront. The problem really arose 
long before, and was still awaiting solution. It was bound up 
with all ethical problems. The most disputed question of 
the time was: Is there any valid metaphysical ground for 
moral distinctions ? When this last question forced itself upon 
Pratardana, he naively suggested that we are just so many 
puppets in the hands of Chance or Providence and that there 
is no sin whatever in killinz a Brühman or parents and 
teachers. ‘The Gotamaka paradox of Being left the question 
entirely in the dark: If the killer thinks he kills or the 
killed thinks himself killed, both are ignorant. In Pūraņa 
Kassapa's view, the soul is absolutely passive, and not affect- 
ed in the least by our sense-experiences. It is therefore all 
the same whether a person makes * all the living creatures 
on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh," or he gives alms, 
shows liberality, and practises generosity, self-mastery, 
and so forth. Kakuda Katyayana’s eternalistic theory was 
even more surprising: “There is neither slayer nor 
causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. 
When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, 
no one thereby deprives anyone of life, a sword has only 
penetrated into the interval between seven elementary 
substances.” Ajita KeSa-Kambalin opposed to this eternal- 
istic error, an error which is of an annihilationist character. 


‘Denying future existence and retribution, he deprived 


human life „of all its zest. Maskarin Go&süla's biological 
researches supplied the thinkers with a strong argument 
in favour of the doctrine of — — to —— dowd of 
—— X he eet men —— to fate 
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At the time when these philosophers indulged in all sorts 
of extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral consequences 
and detrimental to the source of distinctions between ‘truth 
and falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity,’ Safijaya 
embarked upon a vigorous sceptical campaign against them 
all. Seeing that the current views were so widely opposed as 
to defy every attempt at their reconciliation, and at the. same 
time so remote from the sentiments and comprehension of 
common men, he considered suspension of judgment the best 
pathway to peace. Thus Sanjaya's attitude served to throw 
speculative philosophy into disrepute, and it remained for 
Mahavira and Buddha to rectify by means of sounder methods 
of examination the current belief that abstraction has no con- 
nexion with ethical self-development. Another great service 
rendered by Sanjaya to philosophy was this. Most of the 
philosophers of his time adopted a dogmatic method of 
investigation, whereas the exploitation of the seeptical 
method loosened the bonds of affirmative philosophies and 
paved the way for a critical method. "With the awakening 
of new ethical consciousness the hypothesis of time, Provi- 
dence, Chance, Fate, Nature or Soul as the first cause of our 
happiness or misery was abandoned and the thinkers 
concentrated their attention upon manly strength. But 


we are yet far from having a conception of positive good. 















CHAPTER XXVI. 
MAHAVIRA. 


The time is now past when we should give a detailed 
account of the life of Mahavira. But a few salient facts 
regarding it will be deemed necessary for an introduction to 
our discussion of his philosophy. 

Lo begin with, Mahāvīra—the Great aioe was not the 
personal’ name of the thinker. He was better known to his 
contemporaries as Nigantha Nāta-putta— 
A ilios nocount of 

Mabüvira's life: his Nigaņtha of the Nata or Naya elan.. He is 
names and birthplace’ sometimes alluded to as Vardhamüna and 
Vesalie (Vaisaliya),' the latter being evidently a local name 
which signifies that Vaisali was his birthplace. As we noticed, 
the government of Vaišāli was a confederation of eight small 
clans, powers or states collectively known by the name of 
the Vajjis. Dr. Hoernle describes it as “an oligarchie re- 
publie," the government of which * was vested in a senate, 
composed of the heads of the resident Ksatriya clans, and 
presided over by an officer who had the title of King and. was 
assisted by a viceroy and a commander-in-chief."*  Presum- 


ably the Nàtas, Nàyas or Jūātris were one of these eight clans. , 


It is important to record that Buddha, too, came of a similar 
republiean clan, the Sakyas of Kapilavāstu, as in the light 
of this fact we can easily trace the source from which both 
"Mahàüvira and Buddha derived their democratic tendencies. . 
` The Jaina tradition places the birth of Mahavira in the 
His father, Siddhārtha, was an infl L mtia 
men nk T of the well-known Nāta 
ì the daughter of the ther 
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pe She was a Ksatriya lady, T Tr išalā b; 
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anything but * beggarly or Brahmanical Even the whole of 
Vaisali, his birthplace, was removed from the centres of 
Brahmanieal influence. This latter fact may well explain in 
the case of Mahāvīra, as also in the case of Buddha, why his 
attitude towards Brahmanie religion was not quite friendly. 

Aceording to a SvetimLurs tradition, Mahavira, no less 
than Buddha, fully entered into the experience of the world in 
that he married Yasoda, a Ksatriya lady, and 
thus experienced what Striveda or *amorous 
enjoyment'* is, A daughter was born to them, Anojjā or 
Priyadaršanā by name. She was married to Jamāli, a ksatriya 
'who, after hecoming one of Mahāvīra's followers and 
fellow-workers, ended by opposing him.' 

All the Jaina authorities agree in relating that when Maha- 
vira was about thirty years old, he withdrew himself from the 
Ai yh es RS world. There are good reasons to believe 
nitha ond Mahā. that he joined at first, and remained for a 
RI year with, the. religious order founded by 
Fāršvanātha, who is said to have lived some two hundred and 
fifty years before Mahāvīra. . The members of this ancient 
order used to cover their nakedness by wearing clothes, and 
were noted for their fourfold vow (cāujjāma).* 

We learn from the Kalpa-sūtra that Mahavira was a mere 
learner during the first twelve years of his monkhood, and that 
in the second year he became a naked monk. 
In the fifteenth chapter of the Bhagavatī- 
sütra we are told that in the second year Mahāvīra 
received Gošāla Mankhali-putta as a disciple at. Nalanda. 
They lived in concord for six years, after which they. 
separated on account of a doctrinal difference. After this 


Marrīnge 


Gošāla and Mahavira- 


z T Cy. 1 Bühler's Baudh&yann, II. 2. 4. 26; Mahübhárata, I. 78: A Ksntriyn princess saya 
o the daughter of a Brahman: “Thou, forsooth, art the "daughter of one who praises 
who begs and accepts (gifts); but [am tke child of one who is praised, who 
ift and does not accept them." 

va-krit&gu, I. +. 1-200; Uttar&dhyaynnn sūtra, XXIX. 5, itthi- veda, 
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separation they never met in sixteen years but'once in Savatthi. 
Gosila predeceased Mahavira by some sixteen years, and 
it follows from the account in the  Kalpa-sütra that 
he was recognised as a teacher at least two years before 
the latter. Another discrepancy between the accounts of the 
Bhagavati and the Kalpa-sütra is pointed out by Dr. Héernle as 


£4 


——- follows: * According to the former, Mahavira spent six years 


in Paniyabhümi (in the company of Gosāla), while the 
latter gives him only one year in that place, but six years 
in Mithila."' The inference from these "two somewhat 
contradietory accounts seems to be this—that in the second 
year of his monkhood, Mahavira left the religious order of 
Pāršvanātha, and joined the school of Gošāla. And when six 
years afterwards the difference of opinion led Mahāvīra to 
leave that school, he founded a new school of his own and 
organised a religious order mainly after the model of that 
of Pāršvanātha. The only innovation which he made was 
thé introduction of the vow of chastity in addition to 
the fourfold vow of Paàrsvanütha, and that was perhaps 
suggested by the moral corruption of the naked ascetics. 
However, the fact that he retained all the vows of the 
latter induced his (B nda, the followers of Parsvanatha, 
again to meet him, nay, to accept him as their teacher. | 
But although the two orders were thus amalgamated, 
and  Mahüvira was recognised as the common spiritual 


father and leader, the followers of Pargvanatha could 


hs not but be shocked at the sight of nudity. This furnished a 
Wi. M cause of difference, which led at last. immediately 
Pod after the teachār's death to a dissention among his —— 
Th > after effeet of it was of course the appearance of two. ris 
, the ambara or sky-clad and —— * 
— — 
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as a ‘reversion’ to the original separation between the two 
orders, referred to above. 

. Mahavira died in 527 B.C. at Pāvā, after a successful p” 
career of thirty-five Years as a teacher. Among his disciples, 
Gautama Indrabhūti was the ‘earliest and greatest. He 
survived his master for twelve years. Sudharman is another 
great disciple who survived Mahavira. 

Among other notable facts we have to record, first, that 
the main centres of «Mahāvīra's activity were Rajagriha, 
Campa, Vaisali and Pāvā; secondly, that Prince Abhaya, the 
son of Bimbisara, was the chief patron of his order '; and 
thirdly, that. from the beginning the lay supporters of his order 
were merchants and rich bankers. 


His PHILOSOPHY. 


I. In dealing with Mahāvīra's philosophy it is necessary 
first to discriminate the sources of information which broadly 
fall under two heads ; the direet and the collateral. The former 

comprise documents preserved to us by the 
p Bourees of informa- Jains themselves; the latter represent frag- 
ments procurable fromjffie Buddhist records.’ 
Of the Jaina authorities, some are older or more authentic 
than others. By older authorities we mean of course the 
twelve Angas, and by later authorities the twelve Upāngas 
and other works. In pursuing our present investigation, 
nothing perhaps would be wiser and safer than to draw our 
information chiefly from the twelve Angas, the last of which, 
the Dristivāda, containing fourteen discourses or sections 
(pürvas), has been lost. The loss is great, because, as 
» its pare implies, this particular, text, perhapa a 
mwiekahd, 81 f.- €f Ma jjhima-niktyn, 1. 302. 


faphaln andiPāsēdika sūttas im the Dīghu-nikāya ; Saccaka, Upáli, Sakula- 
Atenas Devadaha and Sémagima suttas in the Majjhiuma-nikAya ; 
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than any other, contained a systematic criticism of pre-Jaina 
philosophies. And yet we have reason to believe that the 
remaining eleven Angas, which still survive together with the 
Upāngas and other extra-canonical works, cannot fail to give 
us a fairly definite idea of the content of the Anga now lost. 


The existing Angas do not seem to have been put together 
at one time. Their growth was gradual. None the less, the 
date of composition of the main bulk of Jaina canonical litera- 
ture must be placed between the life-time of Mahāvīra on one 
side, and the reign of Chandragupta Maurya (4th century 
B.C.) on the other. For, according to a well-founded tradition, 
the Jaina canon was fixed for the first time at the council 
held at Patna under the auspices of Sthülabhadra, who was 
prime minister to the ninth or last Nanda king. On the other 
hand, it will be wrong to suppose that Jaina literature sprang 
up suddenly, without a causal connexion with earlier pro- 
cesses, dating from the life-time of Mahāvīra onward. 

We also have reason to suspect that the Angas, as we now 
have them, underwent considerable changes, here and there, 
at later redactions, or in the course of being handed 
down orally. ‘The second Anga—the Sūtra-Kritānga for 
instance, which is supposed to have been composed originally 
in Ardha-Magadhi, has in its present form a section contain- 
ing many Sanskrit words. Similarly, although the Samavā- 
yāīga is generally enumerated as the fourth in the list of 
Auūgas, even a superficial aequaintance with the text will 
reveal that, a synthesis or summary as it is of all the Angas, 
| itis really not the fourth but the very last Anga. 

In view of such uncertainty of chronology, it would 
certainly be a mistake to accept the evidence of any particular 
text. The best we can do under the circumstances is gto 
conceive the historical data upon the collective n ce of t 
Ausas now — —— and then to test them | ‘urther 1 
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collateral evidence of the Buddhist literature, as well.as to 


verify them in the light of later development of the Jaina 
doctrine. The task is not so difficult as may appear at 


first sight, considering. that the existing Jaina texts, in. 


common with those of the Buddhists, abound in stock 
or parallel passages. Even then in order to achieve 
this critico-philological task, the historian will have to 
discriminate the passages ascribed to his disciples from 
those ascribed to Mahavira himself. Let this suffice for 
an introduction. | * 

II. The doctrine to which modern. usage freely 


applies the name Jainism was de signated by its author as 


Kiriyam or Kriyāvāda. Its upholders, the 
Kiriyam or Kriya. 


vüda was the original Kriyāvādins, who are now called Jains, 
namo of what is now 
known as Jainism. 


Brahmans. 
“Mahavira himself was best known to his contemporariés as 


were then generally known as  Niganthas; 
| The designation Arhatas for the Jains is of 
frequent occurrence in the medieval literature of the 


a Nigantha or Nirgrantha,—the unfettered 


Bignilicanee of the one,—he who is free from all worldly bonds 
name  Nigantha. In » 


which sense  Páréva Or mundane desires. The name has been 


be cniledu pr : aus 
pagadās ise e p i ALK applied to the religious order of Pāršva 


whom the Jains idolise as the last Tīrthankara 
(school-maker) but one. Here a question is apt to arise if 
we are really justified in regarding Pāršva ās a precursor 
or philosophie predecessor of Mahāvīra. Evidently we are 
not. There is not, as yet, a single proof that he was in any 
sense a philosopher. A predecessor Pāršva nevertheless was, 
būt that in quite another ‘sense. He was an ascetic of the 


ancient hermit type, who, like the king Nimi of Mithila, 


 Aristanemi, Ay other common predecessors '(Jinas, Bodhi- 
of ah Maivira and Buddha, strongly favoured the life 

m i efation. It appears that Mahavira, on leaving home- 

, joined amiaus B xs who followed. the rule of Pāršva. 
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The whole clan of Nātas,' or at any rate Mahāvīras 
parents were among the lay Supporters of this body of 
ascetics. If so, we can easily imagine how Mahāvīra's 
attention was naturally turned to Pürsva's order.” PD. 
Prof. Jacobi has thrown light on the exact relationship 
between Parsva and Mahavira as teachers. He is the first to 


discover that there were at first two separate 


" pe% original Nigan- Nieantha orders, having nothing in common 
> save the ‘four vows’ or ‘four restraints,’ 


and to assume that this original diversity between the two 


orders ‘ripened into division, and in the end brought about the 
great schism.’ 


Ile has again clearly perceived that a doctrine attributed 
to Mahavira in the Buddhist Sāmaūūaphala sutta ‘ properly 
| belonged to his predecessor Pāršva,' of course, 

PAr£va's doctrine, : š > 

| in so far as the mere expression caluyama- 
Semcarea is concerned. The doctrine is that, according to 
Mahavira, the way to self-possession, self-command, and | 
imperturbabilit y consists of ‘a four-fold self-restraint ' such as - 
restraint in regard to all water, restraint as regards all evil, 
and restraints by way of the purification of sin and feeling a 
sense of.ease on that account,”  Buddhaghosa interprets the 
first restraint as meaning that Nigaņtha Nāta-putta did not 
use cold water, believing it to be possessed of life (satta-sanni)," 
and remarks that although founded upon an erroneous view of 
 Jife,. the doctrine of four restraints was * some measure 
(us otia to moral ja it | 
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four restraints are intended to represent the four vows kept 
SPURS. GERE by the followers of Pāršva.” Prof. Jacobi 
nde a | nowhere maintains that the four restraints, as 
enumerated in the Sāmaūūaphala-sutta and 
explained by Buddhaghosa, correspond to the four vows as 
enumerated in the Jaina texts, notably the Sütra-Kritanga.' 
On the other hand, he shows that the term Caluya@ma-samrara, 
employed in the Buddhist dialogue, is but the Pali 
equivalent of the Prakrit Cūujjāma, a well-known Jaina 
term denoting the four vows, whieh, according to the 
testimony of two followers of Pāršva, Kesi and Udaka, 
were held binding upon their fraternity.” We are thus 
convinced with Prof. Jacobi that the enumeration of 
four restraints in the Sàámannaphala-sutta is wrong, and 
that the doctrine attributed to Mahavira in the same 
sutta is neither an accurate representation of his opinion, nor . ` 
that of the view of his predecessor, though at the same time 
it contains nothing alien from either, or even apart from the 
convineing proofs adduced from the Jaina authorities, we | 
learn from a sutta in the Majjhima-Nikāya* that in Mahüvira's * 
view the established path to the realm of highest bliss lies — * 
through abstinence from killing, abstinence from theft, from 
adultery, from lying, and such austere practices (tapoguna) 
as nudity, penance, confession, and the rest.' That these 
five modes of self-restraint correspond to the five great vows * 
(pafica mahüvvaya) of Mahāvīra is beyond question. And if 
» so, we may conclude on the authority of both Jaina and 
-— Buddhist texts that the first four of these precepts were 
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anien Keith, IH. 7. 17. 
YT "via, M, 7. 39: Uttarádhyuayannesütra, X XIII. 12. 

A H. 35-96. Gf. Digha-nik&üya, Ill, pp. 48.51, where . Buddha interprets the term 
cātu-yā ma a ns meaning four moral precepts, considered each under — verini 
ent This ‘ia tho meunihg the Buddha wishes to pa on ghe phrase, | 
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380 PRE-BUDDHISTIC INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
originally laid down by Pürsva, 
later by Mahāvīra himself, 


We can now see the contrast between the two time- 
honoured Jaina teachers, Parsva and Mahavira, 


while the fifth was added 


or where 
we can attempt to give a definite answer 

Contrast betwee : | . 
Pāršva and Mahavira. tO the question whether the former might be 


-- vetitis teacher regarded as a philosophie predecessor of the 


— — religious latter. The scanty account we now have of 
v.s Pāršva clearly shows that he was a man of 
, practical nature, remarkable for his organising genius. ‘The 
religious order founded by him enjoyed the reputation of a 
high and rigid standard of conduct, verging upon the Stoie or 
ascetic. He made four moral precepts binding upon his 
followers, precepts which were later enforced by Mahāvīra 
and Buddha among their followers; We shall, however, not 
judge Parsva aright if we suppose that his rules were con- 
fined to these four precepts. Conceivably, they embraced 
many other practical rules laid down for guidance of the 
fraternity and laity. We might even go further and maintain 
that all the fundamental rules of the Nigantha community 
were due to Pāršva and his followers. But this set of 
rules, taken by themselves, constituted just another system 
F of austere moral discipline (vinaya-vāda or silabbata) which 
Mahāvīra and Buddha deprecated with one voice. That is 
to say, Pāršva's rules of conduct, however . good they 
‘were, needed a philosophie justification in order that — they 
might not appear in any sense arbitrary, or be confounded A 
‘ with the conventions of society. ; i Y * 


^ — 


The Uttarādhayana sūtra furnishes a dialogue-s redding 
2 E undant light on this obscure point. "The interloc tors are the 

two A — —— of the Nigantha orders O E he tim 
ROI S — team ot Becyrs'à rule asks: Fan | 
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difference between us?" The latter replies, * Wisdom reeog- 

nises the truth of the law and the ascertainment of true things, 

‘The first saints were simple but slow of understanding, the 
last saints prevaricating and slow of understanding, those 
between the two simple and wise; hence there are two forms 
of the Law. The- first could oiy with difficulty understand 
the precepts of the Law, and the last could only with difficulty 
observe them, but those between them easilv understood and 
observed them.”' Here the purport of Gautama's reply is 
that Parsva’s was a mere religious order, while Mahāvīra's 
was not only a religious order, but also a distinct school of 
thought. 


III. If neither Pāršva nor any one among his followers 
were the philosophie. predecessor of Mahavira; who then was 
^ Mere: 2o. there in India who might be hononred with 
cophic predecessorwas that name? The reply must go against the 

Jaina tradition which represents Gošālu as a 
disciple of Mahūvīra. We have sought to show that Gosala was 
the one among his many predecessors or elder contemporaries 
with whom he was most intimately associated for a number 
of years. | | 

s In connection with the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas 
these are the three important questions: 
„Three questionsre- How was it that there were originally two 


— to the ecclesias- 
tical history 


of the Nigantha orders instead of one? When were 
Jainus, and their 


—* | the two amalgamated into one, to be sepa- =: 
pan’ rated again after Mahavira’sdeath? What 
. benefit did the followers of Pāršva derive from such an 
— * P | 


We may attempt to answer these questions by assuming | 
that Mahāvīrā, after undergoing Pāršva's discipline for a year 
joined. the "Ājrvikās;: who, as we saw, eultivated a high sense 
of — and: pax o This - ‘naturally brought him 


21 Jaumatras, Part 2, pp. 122-123, 
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into close contact with Gosala whose biological speculations 
created a sensation in the country. There is evidence enough. 


that his naturalistic researches were soon followed by others. 


upon social and moral problems of varied description. In 
religious circles the burning questions of the day were: Is 
there any moral justification for killing living beings? Can. 
we, on the other hand, literally avoid, while we live, the act 
Of killing? And what is the proper way of dealing with those 
fellow beings who sin against society and morals ? 

Although the religious bodies did not all actually keep to 
a vegetarian diet, it was recognised universally that every 
object of nature should be handled gently and treated with 
the utmost tenderness. As Buddha expressed it, “ Liviug 
beings are all desirous of happiness,” “all are afraid of the 
rod, all fear death. Thus, comparing oneself with others, 
one should cease from the act of hurting or killing.” 


In order to avoid killing, someof the hermits used to MSN 
sist upon the flesh of animals which had died.- There were 
a few others, the Hatthi ‘Tapasas,' for instance, who with a 
view to lessening the slaughter of living beings, killed for food 
each year one elephant instead of destroying many lives daily 
and hourly. | 


It is from Gošāla that Mahāvīra first learnt to think 
philosophically as it was afterwards mainly in opposing this 
teacher’s deterministic theory that he was led gradually to the 
discovery of nine categories (nava tattva). The opposition led 
to the severance of the tie that bound them for a period of six 
‘years. We do not know by what name Mahavira was known 
during the time when he associated himself with the Ajivikas or 


l epo carins. Subsequently he assumed his old epithet Nigantha, 


did not actually go back to Pāršva's order. | The 
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When in course of time Mahāvīra succeeded in founding 
a new Nigantha order and in organisinz it partly after the 
model of the Ājīvikas and partly after that of Pürsva's fol- 
lowers, some sort of distinction between the two orders became 
inevitable. It is implied in the dialogue between Udaka and 
Gautama ' that the followers of Pāršva were known as Nigantha 
Kumāra-puttas, while Mabāvīra's disciples were known as 
Nigantha Nata-puttas.* Thus we can see how two rival orders 
arose. | 

Whilst the intellectual superiority of the new order was 
throwing the old order into the shade, the adherents of the 
latter were compelled to think of some way of maintáining 
their existence and prestige. Obviously the best means was 
not rivalry, but reconciliation. The dialogue between Kesi 
and Gautama in the Uttarādhyayana sütra shows that there 
was a time when Parsva’s followers were contemplating an 
amalgamation of the two orders. Kesi was perhaps the 
Nigantha of the old order who is designated by Buddha as 
Digha-tapassi. If so, the Digha-tapassi-sutta belongs to a 
time when the two orders were actually amalgamated into 
one school of philosophy. The Pāsādika and Simagama suttas 
again take us to a time when, soon after Mahāvīra's death, his 
disciples were divided into two contending parties. However, 
the benefit which Pāršva's followers derived from the 
amalgamation was the philosophy of the new school. 


IV. The Kiriyam of Mahāvīra, in common with the 

vibhajja.vàda of the Buddha, denotes a 

EIS doctrine which is diametrically opposed 

to Akiriyam, and also sharply distinguish- 

able ‘from Aņņāvam or Vicikicchā and Vinayam or 
. ^ Bütra-K ritánga, 11, 7. 


* In the Buddhist records (Afigruttara-niküys, 11], 383 ; Sumatgala- V ilàsinT, t 160-165) 
the Nigaņtbas are alluded to aa recluses of * the red class " (lohitābhījāti), also as * those 
with ore garment " (ckasāķakā). The term Wearers of white clothes (odátavasana or 
švetāmbaras) is applied to — Menta pi. the Ājīvikas. 
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Silabbatam. Ina passage the Sūtra-Kritāņgā' we read that 
the upholders of this doctrine gaining a true view of the world, 
maintain that misery is caused by oneself, and not: by 
others—time, providence, fate, chance or soul (sayamkadam* 
nannakadam ca dukkha). Liberation is obtainable by 
knowledge and good conduct (vijjà-caranam pamokkhai:. Thus 
they teach a path which is conducive to man's moral and in- 
tellectual progress. They declare the world of veneration to be 
eternal (sāsaya), because beings live in it for ever and ever, and 
because sinners are subject to repeated births and deaths. 

Again, while recognising the inflexibility of the law of 
action, the Kriyāvādins maintain that fools are unable to stop 
the course of their evil actions by actions which are equally 
evil. The wise saints can arrest the course of evil only by 
abstaining from all wrong-doing.* For they believe that those 
who have overcome greed (lobha) and are contented, cannot 
commit sin ; they are indeed wise and happy. 

Averse to slaughter of life, they neither kill nor incite 
others to kill. Keeping always the senses under control, these 
pious men become heroes, armed with the weapon of knowledge. 
A Kriyāvādin regards all beings, large and small, and the 
whole world as like to himself. He comprehends the immen- 
sity of the universe, and thus awakened he guards himself 
among the careless or unguarded. | 

He who knows himself and the world, who knows the. 
nature of man's future existences and immortality, who knows 
what is eternal and what is not, and so forth, alone is entitled to 
expound the Kriyāvāda, since he is unattached to the pleasures 
of the senses, free from desires as to life and death, and self- 
Tt is not easy to elicit from this verbose and obscure 
ear-cut definition of t 
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a definition of this significant term we shall do well first to 
consider the lizht in whieh Buddha viewed the doctrine of his 
predecessor. 


F. "The Psycho-ethical aspect of Kiriyam. 


Buddha, in agreement with Mahavira and contrary to the 
‘deterministic theory of Gosála, expounded the doctrine of 
Karma, dynamism, or the moral effect of manly strength. It 
| was again following his predecessor that 
Badan. Mahiviraand Buddha judged Gošāla's to be the worst of 

all doctrines, subversive of the ground tor 
all moral distinctions, responsibilities and freedom.’ 


w. Besides this hostile attitude tow ards Gošāla's fatalistie 

‘doctrine, Mahāvīra and Buddha had many points in common. 
They were, for instance, both nobles by birth, and came of two A 
‘republican clans. They classified the philosophers of their 
time as unmoral metaphysicians, ignorant eel-wriggling sceptics 
and selfish pleasure-seeking moralists. They pursued neither 
a dogmatic nor a sceptical method of investigation. And yet 
"Buddha often appears to think that his doctrine of causal 
genesis (paticca-samuppada) was in some way antagonistic to” 
"Mahāvīra"s dynamistic philosophy or doctrine of free-will 

"Activity. 

| Buddha understood that Mahāvīra, in opposition to current 
beliefs that our happiness and misery are caused by others— 
determined wholly and solely by external 
——* «t factors and conditions—formulated a new 
Muhāvīra's doctrine. théory, namely, that they are caused by the 
individual agent of our free-will. "That our weal and ill are 
_ conditioned. solely by or dependent upon external causes is one 
| , extrerne, and by opposing to this a K" individualistic theory, 


' osea teo AE L 173-174, 286-287 ; Uvdeaga Dasão, VI. 166, VII. 196-200: 
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Mahāvīra ran to the other extreme, neither of which can a 
mar. of true insight reasonably accept.' 


Buddha is right in ascribing to Mahāvīra the individusflist 
position above-mentioned. His expression in the original is 
praetically identieal with the Jaina affirmation in the Sūtra- 
Kritànga. It must be noted here that this particular Jaina 

| text contains several disconnected passages where, according 
to the testimony of Sudharman, Mahāvīra, like his successor 
Buddha, throws into clear relief the contrast between existing 
philosophieal notions and his own theory. And important 
as they are, these passages can be rendered intelligible only 
when we consider them in reference to those individual 
theorisers to whom they actually apply. 

First, with regard to ancient Vedic thinkers, Mahāvīra said : 
* Some of the seers thought that the world has been created and 
Mabūvīrats eriticiam 19 governed by the gods ; others by Brahmā. 
of pre-Jaina und con- Some of them have ascribed to the hand of» 
temporary philoxe- E rus i 
phers from the stand- Isvara, the mundane Lord, the creation of 
ee F this universe of beings and things, with its 
manifold vicissitudes ; in the opinion of others, this phenomenal 

. world is but the outcome or gradual manifestation of primitive 
undifferentiated matter (pahāna = pradhāna). Some main- 
tain that the world emanates from a self-existent being ; 
its origin is spontaneous and it appears to be non-eternal and 
unreal because of the illusion (maya) thrown over man’s 
mind by Death (Mara); aceording to the view of others, 
the world is produced from a primeval germ,—the original 
solar body. T —“ 








(^ Aiyrattara-nikiiya, JJI. 440; " Abhabbo ditthiasnmpanno puggalo | 
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I do not, however, see how these cosmological speculations 
can afford a rational, elear and distinet theory of misery or 
its origin and cessation." 

"Secondly, as to Post-Vedie thinkers (c¢.g., Yājūnvalkya and 
Uddālaka), we are told: '* Some of the philosophers postulate 
these five gross elements—earth, water, fire, air and ether—às 
the five roots of things. It is from them that another—the in- 
tellizent principle or soul—arises, inasmuch as on the dissolu- 
tion of the body living beings cease to exist. However, as the 
earth, though it is but one mass, presents manifold forms so 
the intelligent principle appears under various forms or mani- 
fests itself in varying degrees of development. | 

Such is the pantheistic view of some teachers, which, 
verging as it does upon materialism, fails to explain how 
and why an individual wrong-doer should suffer pain due 
to his iniquities. * | 

And lastly, among his elder contemporaries, Pūrāņā 
Kassapa was evidently the first object of Mahāvīra's attack : 
“There is a class of philosophers who maintain that when a 
man acts or causes others to act, it is not his soul which acts 
or causes to act. But how can those who hold such an opinion 
account forthe moral distinctions as known in our daily 
experience ?''' 

«There is another class of philosophers (say, the Kātyā-. 
yanas) who regard five elements as the five permanent substrata 
of change. To these they also add soul as the sixth substance. 
What is, is imperishable,—eternally existent ; nothing comes 
out of nothing. On these grounds they who make a hard and 
fast distinction between mind and body, view life and death asa 
kind of recurrent mechanical combination (samavāya) and 
separation of the elements of existence. The moral inference 









E" Sütta- Krit&ügw, I. 1, 3. 5-0... See for litoral tranal ion, Jacobi's Jainu-sūtras, Part 3 
PP. 244-245. : 
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drawn from these delusive metaphysical arguments is’ that 
whether a man buys, or causes to buy, kills or causes to kill, 
he does not thereby commit any sin.”' | 


* There is a third class of philosophers (say, the Kešakām- 
baJins) whe oppose to the dualist or pluralist doctrine above 
mentioned a theory which goes to identify the mental with the 

e corporeal. They maintain that the real is always a living 
whole,—an individual who comes into existence from the 
union of four or five elements and passes out of existence 
after death. Life ends here, there is no world beyond, 
say they. Thus these murderers teach men to kill, slay, burn, 
cook, cut and destroy. Denying the hereafter and the efficacy 
of all social institutions founded upon beliefs in the 
future existence of man, the annihilationists cannot inform 

us whether an action is good or bad, virtuous, or vicious, 
well-done or otherwise, whether it is in man’s power 
to reach perfection or not, or whether there is a heaven 
or a hell. ”* 


** The Maskarins or Fatalists are the next to be — sn. 
They represent a class of philosophers who admit that there 
"are infinite numbers and grades of concrete existents ot 
living beings who, as individuals, experience pleasure and 
-pain and pass by death from one state of existence to another 
which is better, equal or worse, but they deny that our happi- 
ness and misery, weal and ill, are caused. by us indi vidually. or 
determined by any other cause except what they term fate. or 
necessity (niyai), All things are pre-arranged by natu and 
. unalterably fixéd. Some beings are capable of bo 
menta others Wo ; it depends upon certain conditions 3 whe à 
: „tl „in the o state or iu. the other (sangai). Pro eed- | 
ing bed es I notions, dio d be ee exertio 
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proclaim. these opinions are really deluded. —— too, — 
Account for moral distinctions.”' 

“There are yet again a class of Skicc phin — maintain 
that the soul has power to attain the highest state of purity 
or sinlessness, but just as distilled water may again be defiled 
on coming into contact with impurities, so may be the soul 
defiled by pleasant excitement or hate. In upholding such w 
view these philosophers really deny the possibility of the soul 
attaining an undecaying or immaterial condition .(nijjarā) 
within its living experience, and final release (moksa) after 

. death. They betray, in other words, just their faulty notion 
of immortality here and hereafter." * 


“'The philosophers hitherto considered differ from one. 
another in intellect, will, character, opinion, taste, undertak- 
ings and plans, but their views in their moral effect are the 
same, being actuated by the same ‘motive, prompted by the 
same unmoral sentiments. We may take for instance the views 
of Pürana Kassapa and Gosala Mankbhaliputta. The former 
denies causation in that he denies activity on the part of soul; 
the latter, on the other hand, assigns fate as the cause of 
everything. What is the difference between the two, in so far 
as the moral bearings of their doctrines are concerned? When 
these philosophers are judged from the ethical. standpoint of 
a Kriyāvādin, all appear in one sense or another as so many 
unmoral metaphysicians—(akriyāvādins). —* 


© “Those who, besides unmoral metaphysicians, are in some 
way opposed toa Kriyāvādin are the sceptics and moralists, 
The former, ignorant as they are, do not a asl ves apprehend 
truth, how then can they teach it to others? To follow their 
lead is to. rā as a man who has lost his way in Win 
ef jJ. 
Vie alles 2 AP ct Il, 1.32; Uvūsaga Dasáo, VI. 166. n 
* According to Š īļātika, they are the followers of Gošāla and later Jaina Traširšikas. 


s Sütra-Kritáüga, I. 1. 3. U. * k 
| * Ibid, II. 1. 905 Mel. 94; Bthūvšūga, IV. + el 
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wood and follows a guide who also does not know it. Their 
views are, in short, no good,””' 


“The moralists are those teachers who seek to govern 
society by set rules, compose treatises directing people 
how they should gratify their amorous passions, en- 
courage acquisition of wealth, tolerate all superstitions and 
eorrupt social practices, judge men by their outward 
conduct, behaviour and circumstances, do not recognise 
the rights of individuals as individuals, and so forth,” 


“ It is chiefly, then, in opposition to the views of unmoral 
metaphysicians and selfish moralists that a Kriyavadin recog- 
The fandamentar Dises that there is virtue (puņņa), that there 
Pg cerle is vice ( papa), that there are * channels,’ that 
there is in-flux of sin (assava), that there 
are restraints (sarnvara), that there is bondage (bandha), that 
there is the path to freedom (nijjarā), and that there is 
final liberation (mokkha). These are the five categories 
of his ethies. The standpoint from which he judges the 
standard of conduct is that of an individualist, his fundamental 
maxim is : I am the maker of my own happiness and misery, 
and not others." 
Now we must modify Buddha's interpretation of Mahāvīra's 
ethical, position just as we must modify Mahavira’s 
interpretation of pre-Jaina philosophies. 
— interpret We have ondeavoutijā to show that Mahavira, 
Hon of D damen] in direct antagonism to Purana Kassapa's 
— —— trine of non-causation or theory of the 
tion of — preJain^  inactivity of soul, put forword this proposi- 
tion: * When I suffer, grieve, repent, grow 
~- feeble, am afflicted, or experience plain, I have caused it, : 
| when another man suffers in a similar way, he has caused it. | 
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Pleasures and amusements are not able to help or save me. 
They are one thing, and Iam another; they are foreign to my 
real being. Even the friends and relations who are more 
intimately connected with me cannot experience, still less 
take upon themselves, the pains I actually undergo. That is to 
Say, as an individual a man is born, as an individual he dies, 
as an individual again he deceases from one state of existence 
to be reborn into another. . The “passions, consciousness, 
intellect, perceptions and impressions of a man belong to him 
exclusively." 

If we compare these expressions of Mahavira word for 
word with those of Buddha, it is hardly possible for us to 
detect any difference between their opinions. For Buddha, 
too, declared that evil is done by oneself, born of oneself, pro- 
duced from oneself, affects oneself, and that while self is the 
lord of self, there is no other lord but self. In the same vein 
he instrueted Ananda to be zealous in his own behalf and to 
devote himself to his own good. The question then arises, 
where lies the real point of difference between their views? 

We must first examine the Buddhist frazment—the Deva- 
daha sutta of the Majjhima— where Buddha sharply criticises 

the ethieal position of Mahüvira, as represent- 
the siena of Mahivum ed after his death by his disciples, the Nigan- 
nad, Budeba "et fhas.* This dialogue throws some light upon 
Niyativade and Kriya the signification of Mahāvīra's terse expres- 

sion: “Fools cannot annihilate works by 
works; the wise can annihilate works by abstaining from 
works." 

Buddha says to the Niganthas, “Are you, friends, of this 
opinion, is it your view: Whatever a living individual 

' Sūtra-Kritāūiga, IT. 1. 31 ; TI. 23-41. t l 
* Atta-vagga, Dhammapada, IN 
3 Rhys Davide’ Buddhist Suttas, p. 91. * * Pr - 


" Majjhimn-nikÁ yn, LH. 218. - M 
* Nltra-Kritātga, I. 12. 15: " Na kammaņā kamma kheverhti bale, ūksmmāņā kamma 
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experiences in this life, whether it be pleasant or painful or 
neither pleasant-nor-painful, all that is predestined by fate, due 
to works of a previous life. Because of the exhaustion of former 
works through austerities, and because of the abstention from 
new works, (there is) arrest of the influx of sin in future. 
Because of that, the extinction of karma. Because of that, 
the extinction of pain. Because of that, the extinction of 
misery. "Thus the entire body of ill perishes ?"" 
‘The latter replying in the affirmative, Buddha goes on,* 
* You admit, then, that our pleasure and pain, happiness and 
miséry, depend in part upon fate or actions of the past exist- 
ence and in part upon fres-will activities of the present life?” 
' The reply being in the affirmative, “If so, I must 
ask you, Do you positively know whether you, as pre- 
sent individuals, had existed in the past or not? 
Whether you had committed such and such sins or not? Have 
you any definite idea of the quantum of pain already exhaust- 
ed, or of the quantum of pain still to be exhausted, or of the 
quantum of pain which being exhausted, the entire 
body of ill-will be exhausted? Above all, are | you 
acquainted with any right method of avoiding all that is evil 
in the negative and of performing all that is good ? 
_ ‘fhe answer being, “No” * If not, then how can you 
maintain your premises......E also should like to know from 
you, my good Nigaņthas, if you intend so to change the course 
of action by means of your initial effort and vigorous exertion 
that it should produce its result in"the future instead of at 
d present, and rice rersá ?......” 4 
| ~ "Phe answer being. still in the negative, * If. a where 
| Msi bibe. utility of your energetie moral efforts ?' e datio 
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"The sceptic Buddha at last concludes by saying: “If it 
be true that living beings experience pleasure and pain as, 
predetermined by actions of their past lives, then the Nigan- 
thas must have been all great sinners formerly in.that they 
now undergo such painful austerities. Or if it be true that 
living beings experienee pleasure and pain aecording as they 
are created by a God, then the Niganthas must have.been 
created by a wicked God (papakena Issarena). Or if living 
beings be happy or miserable because of the species (sangati) 
to which they belong, then tbe Niganthas must have been of 
a very low species ; or if because of their. mentalīty (abhijāti) 
then they must have been persons of the worst possible 
mental type, ete., ete.”' 

In accordance with Mahāvīra's view I am not, asa think- 
ing subject, wholly and solely the maker of my moral being, 
but I am partly a ereature of circumstances. This important 
point is well brought out in a passage of the Sūtra-kritāūga 
where Mahāvīra, in eriticising Gosala's doetrine, deelares that 
"things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exer- 
tion.”* "The proposition is significant. It illustrates his 
antinomian theory (syad vada) that has its full play 
throughout Kriya-vada. It may be that in one sense, look- 
ing from one point. of view, Ais B. It may be. that in 
another sense, looking from another point of view,- A. is 
not-B. It may be that looking from a third point of view, 
A is both B and not-B, and so forth. In other words, the 
Dynamism of Mahāvīra leaves room enough for determinism, 
or the Bey eet of time, providens nature, chance. 


FE The biological and psychological aspects of Kirtyam. 


«There are things which are determined, and there are 
things which are not-determined (niyayaniyayarn sarntam).’” 
* Majjhimn-niküya, LI. 216-222. abhifité»cj Veavarga c XII. 279, 32). e 
: Bütra-Kritatgn, I. 1. 2. 4. ae APP Sieg - 
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Following the commentators Prof. Jacobi translates it— 
“Things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exer- 
tion.” But keeping to the actual words of the commentators, 
we must interpret the dictum as meaning that ** our happiness 
and misery are wrought partly by fate, soul, time, God or 
nature, and can be regulated partly by our personality or 
manly strength." This shows that in the view of Mahāvīra, 
as later in the view of Kaņāda, we are in some respects bound 
and in some respects free. Here Mahāvīra appears to be in 
sharp antagonism with Gošāla. 
R But the supposed antagonism between the two thinkers 
nk Mdsierargna TAY easily break down the moment the 
historian can prove that it rests upon a 
difference of standpoints. This brings us to Mahāvīras 
important category of Jira, a term which we take to denote 
the biological and psychological aspects of Kiriyam. R 
Gošāla also taught that all living beings experience 
pleasure and pain, each individually. But Mahāvīra differed 
from Gosāla in teaching that the sole determining factor of 
our entire existence is not fate or anything of the kind but 
the individual agent of ,our free will A dialogue in the 
Uvasaga Dasāo* embodies Mahüvira's moral contention raised 
against Gošāla's fatalism or denial of free-will activities. 
Mahavira asks Saddāluputta, a lay adherent cf Gošāla, 
who was a rich potter, * How is this pot made ? Is it made 
by dint of exertion and manly strength or without them?" 
The latter replies: “It is made without them, because, 
according to our master’s view, there is no such thing as 
exertion or manly strength, everything being dpalterably 
fixed.” “Supposing, Saddāluputta, some one of yovt men 
should behave in an improper manner, how would you deal 
with him?" “ À would punish him as severely ka could or 
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should." Thereupon Mahavira retorts: * But what moral 
reason have you for doing so, when, as you say, there is no 
such thing as exertion or manly strength, but all tbings are 
unalterably fixed ? According to your belief, the man 
behaved in such a manner because he could not help it, ruled 
as he was by an overpowering fate." 

It is diffieult even to imagine that Gošāla really intended 
to bring arts such as pot-making within the operations of the 
laws of fate. It is likewise difficult to think that he actually 
Gošāla's Determinism Meant to deny all moral distinctions, respon- 
cn mot exclude tbe sibilities and freedom as enunciated by Mahā- 


notion of freedom of 


mew nor did Mah vīra himself. On a close examination of his 
geshor mt : aside the doctrine as a whole, we can soon discover that 
his determinism did not exclude Mahavira’s 
notion of freedom of the will, just as, on the other hand, Maha- 
tīras Dynamistie philosophy did not altogether set aside 
Gosála's rule of fate. They are complementary, one being 
imperfect and unintelligible without the other. We conceive 
nevertheless that in attempting to banish the possibilities of 
chance from the world of faet, and of belief and reason, Gošāla 
carried his determinism rather too far, and that in consequence 
he confused or at least did not keep quite distinct the two 
standpoints—the biological and psychological, or the physical 
and ethical, Accordingly the task which Gošāla had left for 
his immediate suecessor was to draw a sharp distinetion 
between these standpoints by employing tbe sober method of 
analysis of the laws of action (Karma) and their effects in the 
world of experience. 
| ^w The problem was discussed by Buddha also, The three 
| IR "wahiena teachers handled it differently and found a 
and Buddha: transition — different solution. Gosala set himself to show 


| from & biologien] to a 


—— o ling aw" how we, as living individuals and in common 
ar 


| standpoint, with the rest of sentient existence, are acted 
upon by various natural causes and manifold external 


conditions. 'l'he main object of Mahāvīra was to determine 
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how we, as living individuals and thinking subjects, 
are both acted upon and capable of acting of our own accord. 

Buddha sought to show how we, as rational beings, can act 
according to the laws or principles of reason itself. "That is ‘to. 
say, the main stand point of Gosala was biological or objective, 

that of Mahavira both objective and subjective, and that of 
‘Buddha psychological or subjective. 


The following argument will perhaps give some support to 
these general observations. As we know, Gosala, Mahavira 
— ac „and Buddha, in common with the Moralists, 
ae deall wora, followed 4 threefold division of actions into 
Deed, Word and Thought, or into Thought, 

Word and Deed. The same threefold division is to be found in 
the existing Zend-Avesta, but there is as yet no proof that 
anyone of them borrowed it from the ancient Persians. There is, 
on the other hand, sufficient evidence to prove that Čošāla laid 
stress mainly upon Deed and Word, Thought being to him a 
mere half action (upaddhakamma)'; that Mahavira laid almost 
equal stress upon the three— Deed, Word and Thought, while 
the whole emphasis was laid by Buddha upon Thought (mano- 
kamma),* his very definition of action being volition (cetana 


vadāmi kammarn ).* 


Mahavira laid almost equal stress upon Deed, Word and” 


Thought. ‘This point is so important that if we loose sight of 
it we are apt to ignore half the significance of Kiriyam and 
the whole of the significance of Mahāvīra's psychology and 
ethics. In order to establish it, we may separately examine 
two lines of evidence, the Jaina and the Buddhist. In the 





> first place, the Jaina Sūtra-Kritāūga preserves a dialogue 
a Where Adda, a a disciple of Mahāvīra, — a a view — 


nto the mouth of the Buddhists : 
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a spit through the side of a granary, mistaking it for à man ; 
or through a gourd, mistaking it for a baby, and roasts it, he 
will be guilty of murder." “If a savage puts a man on a spit 
„and roasts him, mistaking him for a fragment of the granary ; 
or a baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be guilty of 
murder." “Tf anybody thrusts a spit through a man ora baby, 
mistaking him for a fragment of the granary, putshim on the 
fire and roasts him, that will be a meal fit for Buddhas to 
breakfast upon.” Adda, then, turns upon the Buddhists with 
this powerful argument: “ Well-controlled men cannot accept 
your denial of guilt incurred by (unintentional) doing harm to 
living beings........ It is impossible to mistake a fragment of the 
granary for a man; only an unworthy man can say it. How can 
the idea of a man be produced by a fragment of the granary ? 
Even to utter this is an untruth . ......They kill a fattened 
sheep, and prepare food for the sake of a particular person; 
they season the meat with salt and oil, and dress it with pepper. 
You are irreligious, unworthy men, devoted to foolish pleasures, 


putras, avoid what is sinful; afraid of it, they abstain from 
food specially prepared for them." 
The same text contains a few other passages in which the 
Kriyavadin view is contrasted apparently with the Buddhist 
view of delicis and crimes. We learn from one of them that ~ 
fora Kriyavadin “ He who intends to kill a living being, but 
does not do it by an act of his body, and who unknowingly kills 
one, both are affected by that act through a slight contact with 
‘it only, but the demerit in their case is not fully developed.” 
And in the second place, the Buddhist Upali-sutta records 
that of the three measures of sin and crime, the bodily (Kāya- 
daņda) had greater weight with Mahāvīra than either the vocal 
or the mental, while that which weighed heaviest for" Buddha 


! Jucobi's Jaina-wütras, Part 2, pp. 414-416 ; cf. dit, 1. 1. 2. Z5. 
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was the mental. * Even in his coming and going a Nigantha 
is apt to cause the slaughter of many animalcules. What 
does Nigantha Nataputta consider to be the moral consequence 
of such an act?” When this question was pressed home by 
Buddha to Upali, then a lay disciple of Mahavira, the latter 
replied : ** Our master does not attach the notion of any great 
Sin to an unintentional (unav oidable) act, but only to an act 
which is intentional." “ Then you see, Upali, the main 
determining factor of an act is the volition, motive or intention 
(cetana).”” 

The most iniportant of Buddhist documents to consider as 
to the doctrine of Kiriyar is the Maha-Saccaka-sutta in 
which the practice of the Ajivikas has been contrasted with 
that of the Buddhists as follows: “Whereas the former 
devote themselves to culture of the body, neglecting culture 
of the mind, the lat.er devote — * to eulture of the 
mind, neglecting culture of the body." Saccaka clearly 
implies that the followers of Mahavira cultivate equally 
both the modes of self-training on the ground that which 
alfects the body, affects the mind, and rice versd (kayanvayam 
cittam hoti, cittanvayo kāyo hoti).* 

We can easily understānd from this that the theory of 
interaction of mind and body was the pūysio-psychological 
ground by which Mahavira sought to justify austerities in 

eelipious practice, bodily restraints in daily life, aid corporeal 
punishment in criminal justice. 

The main question remains yet to be answered. What are 
the things which depend on fate, necessity, time, providence, 
nature and the like? Which are determined by „natural 

causes and general conditions of existence P 
termini: Rod m and what are again the things which are not 


determiniam: Soul is 


— lv marl i ss"! determined in a similar way? Mahāvīra's 
Es. cou answers may be summed up in the modern 


expression, that there i is physical determinism. He agreed with 
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Gosāla in many respects. For instance, he accepted the classi 

fications of living beings and things as given by the latter. 
He too believed that there is no matter unformed, nothing in 
nature which is dead. It was readily granted by him that our 
duration of life, physical formation,! number of sense-faculties, 
certain mental qualities and tendencies and intellectual and 
spiritual powers depend upon the species or types of existence 
(sangati) to which we belong ; that nature (sabhāva) implants 
in our breast certain passions and emotions which develop as 
we grow up, or that as we advance in life we pass through 
many ups and downs, experience many agitations of passion ; 
as in the life of a finite individual, so in the life of the whole, 
the duration of existence is limited, the duration of the world 
as a whole is marked bv periods which sueceed each other 
alternately and uniformly, showing the predominance of good 
(su, corresponding in some way to love of Empedocles) over 
evil (du, corresponding to Hate), on the predominance of evil 
over good, on the equipoise of both in an ascending or a 
descending, a progressive or a retrogressive (utsarpini and 
avasarpiņi) order*; and so forth. 

The one point which Gosala left in obscurity and which 
Mahavira and Buddha brought into prominence was that soul 
or mind is in its nature supremely white or absolutely pure. 
The various pleasures and amusements, passions and emotions, 
thoughts and impressions which stain it with this or that 
colour, give to it this or that habit and disposition, are quite 
foreign (agantuka) toits nature The realm of soul is in 
other words the realm of absolute bliss. The soul is not only 
open to the influx of sin, but also has that peculiar capacity 
of its own by which it can regain its native purity by shaking 
off all alien elements. There, indeed lies the scope for our 
manly strength, the value of education, nay, the foundation 


|! Sūtra-Kritādga, IL 8, 37. 
© Jainn-wütrnas, Part 2, p. 227 f.; Heart of Jainism, pp. 272-270. 
* Majjhima-nikya. 1,30; 11-91-36; T. 483, 
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of our whole moral freedom. For it is in resisting and rising 
superior by the goodness and wisdom of the soul to all natural 
forces and tendencies, passions and emotions, that we build up 
our moral self, and attain immortal life. This doctrine of 
soul belongs historically to Yajnavalkva, whom Buddha seems 
to have esteemed as the upholder of Kiriyavada.' 


VIL The Epistemological aspect of Kiriyam., 


As we have seen, the Bhagabatī Sütra attributes the separa- 
tion of Gošāla and Mahavira to a doctrinal difference, while the 
former maintained that there is nothing in nature without life, 
no matter uuformed, the latter contended that there are certain 
things which do not strietly come under the category of life 

IIO Pic Qe OUS (jīva). This contention on the part o2 Mahā- 
Ajiva: its signifies, vira may perhaps be interpreted in two ways: 
either (1) that Mahāvīra tried to modify 
Gošāla's general hylozoistic theory by pointing out that there 
is as a matter of fact death for every living individual; or 
(2) that he implied that there are besides the objects of nature 
or others whieh are of a purely subjective origin, Accept- 
ing one or other of these two interpretations, we see that 
whereas for Gošāla the category was just one, that of Jīva, for 
Mahāvīra the categories were two, that of Jiva and that of 


ir This was an advance on the part of the latter. | We 


pose here to take the category of Ajīra to denote the 
-epistemological aspect of Kiriyam, as distinguished. from. the 
biological and physical aspects. (ADAE 
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So far as this" latter question was concerned, the sceptic 
Sanjaya had already suggested the lines of its answer. The 
Baūjuva, Mahavira Questions with regard to which Sanjaya sus- 
EUM: pended judgment were in fact the questions 
to be excluded from the problems of knowledge. Is the world 
eternal, or is it non-eternal? Is it both eternal and non- 
eternal, or is it neither eternal nor non-eternal? Is the world 
finite or infinite? Is there any individual existence of man 
after death, or is there not? Is the absolute truth seen face . 
to face by a seer, comprehended by a philosopher, part of real 
tangible existence or not? It was with regard to these and 
similar questions that Saūjaya refused to put forih any affirma- 
tive proposition. To avoid error he contented himself with the 
four famous negative propositions: A is not B; A is not not- 
B'; A is not both B and not-B, A is not neither B nor not-B. 
It is with regard to the self-same questions that Mahavira 
declared : ** From these alternatives you cannot arrive at truth ; 
from these alternatives you are certainly led to error.” “The 
world exists, the world does not exist. The world is unchange- 
able, the world is in constant flux. The world has a beginning, 
the world has no beginning. The world has an end, the 
world has no end,ete. The persons who are not well-instructed 
thus differ in their opinions, and profess their dogmas without 
reason.” * And these were precisely the questions which 
Buddha regarded as unthinkable (acinteyyāni) on the ground 
that those who will think about them are sure to go mad, 
without ever being able to find a final answer, or to reach 
apodeictic certainty.’ 
' However, even with regard to these problems Mahavira 
differed from Sanjaya, and Buddha from both, if not in any 


„1 Dial, B. II, pp. 39-40; 75. 
: Sūtra-Kritātga, 11.5.3: * Kehirh dohità thünehirh vavahāro na vijjai. Eehirh dohíirh 


; hánchirh an&y&rar tu jänne.” (Jacobi'a translation, VS" ; 
23 Ācārāiga, I; 7.3. x] 
* Afiguttara- «nikāyā, IL. p. 80. * 
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other respect, at least in attitude. For the cowardly manner 
in which Saüjaya tried to evade them shows that he did not 
himself feel certain whether error lay on his side or on that of 
others. As a successor and younger contemporary of Saiijaya, 
Mahāvīra's position was somewhat hetter, something inter- 
mediate between that of an ignorant sceptic and that of an 
enlizhtened philosopher of the critical school. His was the 
standpoint of the antimonian (syadvadin), who is represented by 
later Jaina writers' and Buddhist Sarvāstivādins (Svādvādins) 
of the 3rd century B.C.* in the following manner: If he has 
to answer any questions touching ** matters of fact," he should 
answer them by saying, contrary to both a 
dogmatist and a sceptic: “It may be that 
in one sense, looking from one point of view, A is B. It may 
be that in another sense, looking from another point of view, 
A is not-B. It may again be that looking from a third point 
of view, A is both B and not-B. It may equally be that when 
viewed from a fourth point of view, A is neither B nor not-B.” 


It is then clear that in the view of Mahavira and Buddha 
metaphysies could not be a science, and also that the sceptic 
Saūjaya had prepared the way for both of them. Prof. Jacobi 
thought that “in opposition to the Agnosticism of Sanjaya, 
Mahāvīra has established the Syādvāda.'” Besides Gosala, 
Sanjaya is a great land-mark in the development of the 
philosophy of Mahavira and Buddha. It is remarkable 
that Sāriputta, formerly the chief disciple of Saūjaya, the 
founder of the sceptical school, became later the chief 
disciple of Buddha, the founder of the analytical school,—a 
fact which Prof. Jacobi was the first to emphasize, and which 
has almost the same force as Kant's famous dictum that the 


Syādvāda. 


5 Bee Syādvāda-mafūjarī ; Sapta-bhafigi-taraügini ; Bhandarkar's Report for 1853.54, 
p.95 f.; Jacob's Jaina-sūtras, XXVII.XXIX: “Sy@d asti; ayād nāsti; wyüd asti nūsti ; 
syād avaktavynb;  syūd asti avaktavyah; ayād nāsti avaktavyal; syād asti nāsti avakta- 
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sceptic is the true school master to lead the dogmatic specu- 


lator towards a sound criticism of the understanding and of 
reason. 


To return to our main question: if the problems stated 
above cannot be the proper subjects of investigation of know- 
ledge, then what were for Mahüvira the real problems? The 
problems were: what and in what manner can we become 
aware in and through our mind of ourselves and of others who 
are finite individuals like us ? What are the modes of cognition, 
or categories of thought? What are, in other words, 
‘demonstrable facts’ relating to a concrete individual as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘ probable ’ ? 


According to the view, the demonstrable facts are these 
five (paūca asti-kaya) : Dhamma (sense-data), 
Adhamma (data other than those furnished 
by the senses), Āgāsa (space), Jiva (soul or finite conscious- 
ness), and Puggala (Matter or the material). Each one of 
these faets is to be understood according to the following 
categories’: Substance (dabba), Attribute (guna), Field of 
action (khetta), Time (kala), Sequence or causal relations 
(pajjava),* Division (padesa), and Transformation (pariņāma). 


Pahcn nsti.Kāya. 


In view of the faet that there is nowhere to be found in 
the older texts any systematic exposition of Mahāvīra's theory 
of knowledge, we shall here content ourselves with urging two 
points regarding it. First, in a passage of the Samavāyānga, 
the five demonstrable facts (parca asti-kiya) are spoken of as 
being immutable, permanent or eternal elements of knowledge 
to which no notion of temporal relations can attach ; they are 
above. time—past, present and future, and yet hold good 
universally and for all times. The great interest of the 


* Max Muller's translation of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, Vol. IT, p. 659. 

*.» Bamavüyütga, 15; 103; 109. It also refers to similar passages in the Sthán&fhga 
and tho Bhagnavati-sütra. 

* According to later Jaina writers, pajjava = Sanskrit pary&yal. But it seems that the 
word equates with the Pali paccaya or Sanskrit. pratyayah. . 
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passage is that it enables us to see the sharp contrast between 
the views of Mahāvīra and Kakuda Kātyāyana. Whereas the 
latter identified the concepts of a finite mind with concrete 
thīngs existing — in space and ee the former 
did not. 

. Secondly, Mahavira so far agreed with Kakuda Kātyāyana, 
that he too conceived a plurality of substances. In dismiss- 
ing the notion of a single universal soul, Mahāvīra's object 
was to protest against subjective idealism which was continu- 
ally tending to make the *transcendental self' into a sort of 

` entity. In dealing with Mahāvīra's philosophy as a whole it 
| must be borne in mind that there are in its background 
Gošāla's biological speculations. 








CHAPTER XXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 
I 


Here we have to close the rather incomplete survey from 
within of the development of Indian philosophy before the 
advent of the Buddha. Incomplete, because according to our 
original plan, the history was to have been brought down to 
the time of Siyana-Madhava (14th century A.D.). We could 
hardly realise, until experience actually revealed, the vastness 
of the field chosen even for a rapid survey, and the immensity 
of the task to achieve with materials requiring a careful 
sifting and necessitating in places a great deal of historical 
reconstruction. Consideration of practical difficulties happily 
suggested curtailment of the scope of the work, with the 
result that we had to be satisfied with a modest plan, bring- 
ing the history down to the 6th century B.C., and closing it 
with Mahavira. But the plan, however modest, covers cen- 
turies of thought-evolution.which in respect of antiquity and 
importance merits the deepest reflections of the modern 
student, whether in the East or inthe West. We must say 
with Dr. Oldenberg that “hundreds of years before Buddha’s 
time movements were in progress in Indian thought, which 
prepared the way for Buddhism, and cannot therefore be 
separated from a sketch of the latter," or with Dr. Paul 
Deussen that * the thoughts of the Upanishads led in the 
post-Vgdic period not only to the two great religions of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, but also to a series of philosophical 
systems.”* Buddha's analytic method of enquiry (ribAajja- 
_ pada) imparted a great synthetic landmark to the history of 
Early Indian Philosophy. A perusal of the foregoing pages 
will have, we hope, made it abundantly clear that the synthetic 


|! Buddha, Hooy's translation, p. 6. * Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 34, 
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development presupposes a large number of philosophical 
thoughts that constituted its immediate background —negative 
as well as positive. It has also been indicated how Buddha 
grouped the current philosophical notions under four pairs of 
extremes (anta) comprising thesis and antithesis and how he 
endeavoured by his system of the Middle Path to avoid as well 
as reconcile them without jeopardising his own position. These 
four pairs of extremes, as presented in Buddhist literature, 
are :— 

l. (a) Eternalist thesis—that everything exists (sabbar 
atthīti). This is one extreme. 

(^) Annihilationist antithesis—that nothing exists 

(sabbam natthīti)—This is another extreme.' 
Between these two extremes lay whole centuries 
of metaphysical evolution. 

?. («) Determinist thesis—that everything is pre-deter- 
mined (sabbar — pubbekatahetu). This is one 
extreme, yielding the postulate of Being—what 
is is ; something comes out of something ; nothing 
comes out of nothing. 

(4) Fortuitist antithesis—that nothing is caused and 
conditioned (sabbem ahetu-appaccaya)—This is 
another extreme," yielding the postulate of non- 
Being— What is not comes to be (ahutva hoti); 
something comes out of nothing. Between these 
two extremes lay whole centuries of logical — 
evolution. 

3. (a) Individualist thesis—that weal and woe are caused 
by the moral agent of an act (sukhadukkhar 
sayamkatam). This is one extreme. | 

(b) Fatalist antithesis—that weal and woe are caused 

by agents other than self (eukhadukkhan parar- 
katam).—This is another extreme.’ 


—— i, pr. i m Hm p 135. 2 Afguttara, tp 173 f.; Digha, X. 
hus » Ante, p. 386, f, n. 1. | 
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Between these two extremes lay whole centuries of 
ethical evolution. 

« 4. (a) Hedonist and Utilitarian thesis—that adherence to 
pleasures of the sense constitutes the path to the 
goal (kāmesu kamasukhallikdnuyoga). This is 
one extreme. 

(b) Ascetic antithesis—that self-mortification consti- 
tutes the path to final release (al/akilamathd- 
nuyoge). ‘Thisis another extreme.’ Between these 
two lay whole centuries of socio-religious evolution. 

The mental attitude implied in Buddha’s analytic method 
of enquiry differs merely in degree from that implied in 
Mahāvīra's antinomian* mode of reviewing the many dogmatic 
but conflicting assertions of philosophers about the origin, 
existence and destiny of the world and of life as a whole. 
These two methods lead us back to Sanjaya of the Belattha 
clan, whose scepticism suggested the suspension of judgment 
as the best path-way to peace. ‘The questions on which he 
suspended his judgment, whether for or against, embraced, 
as we have seen (p. 331), a number of problems of meta- 
physical and theological character. We have further seen 
that the sceptical or agnostic attitude can as well be traced in 
the speculation of earlier thinkers. In the Kathopanisad, 
for instance, there is reference to doubt entertained by some 
school of thinkers regarding the possibility of future existence 
of man. The teaching of the Kena Upanisad has a ring of 
agnosticism, and it is clearly brought out in the paradoxical 
assertions about the incognisability of mental events whereby 
objectg are cognised. If we carry our enquiry back to the 
philosophical hymns of the Rig-Veda we should not be astonish- 
ed to find a similar sceptical or agnostic attitude in them. Asa 
matter of fact, we read in Hymn X. 129 that the sun shining in 
the highest heaven being later in origin than the cosmic process 


* Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta. 
* The word has been used here to denote 4 diulectic method of judging two sides of a 
question. 
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as à whole, no one can say whether the sun himself knows 
the genesis of the cosmos or not (veda yadi vā na veda). In 
another hymn (I. 164) the Risi Dirghatamas proclaims in an 
agnostic vein: ** What thing I truly am I know not clearly: 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander.” If we push our 
enquiry farther back to the mythological poetry which consti- 
tuted the immediate background of the philosophical hymns, 
it is curious that there too we would find indication of some 
school of risis doubting the existence of Indra. The pursuit of 
this one line of enquiry lays bare the fact that there is no abrupt 

| beginning in history. In every age there have been scepties 
| and agnosties, though not technically so called. Although 
| from the neyoholopfoa] point of view the sceptical or the 
agnostic attitude has expressed itself in every age, it has 
differed from time to time in regard to the subject of specu- 
lation and the mode of expression. In the mythological poetry 
the doubt was entertained with regard to the existence of 
Indra; in the philosophieal hymns, with regard to the know- 
ledge of the single, the first cause of the Universe, and the 
knowledge of the genesis of the cosmos ; in a subseguent age 
represented by the older Upanisads, the same doubt arises 
with regard to the cognisability of mental events and the 
future existence of man, while we find that scepticism came 
to be formulated as a definite method of philosophie 
investigation in the hands of Saūjaya who was an elder 
contemporary and common predecessor of Mahavira and 
Buddha; it. also came to be exercised over a wider range 
of problems. Thus investigating a known period of history 
from the Vedas to Mahāvīra, we could discover certain broad 

| divisions, characterised each by the predominsncs, of some 
. | | nge of 
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is cosmological, that of the Post-Vedic period is Physico- 
Psychological and that of the Neo-Vedic-and-Sophistic, 
logico-ethical. Each of these synthetie divisions follows 
upou a eruder stage of mythology, casuistry or sophistry. 
The cruder stage intervening two synthetic landmarks is 
naturally a transitional period during which the cosmological 
problem tended towards the physico-psychological or the latter 
towards the lozico-ethical. 

The general movement of thought was continuous, This 
is not to say that newer ideas did completely supplant the 
older ones and in their turn were replaced by still newer ones. 
On the other hand, it is;clearly manifest from many instances 
that an idea of a certain period never became extinguished, 
although it had given rise to and was superseded by a newer 
one. In fact, every period has contributed to the multiplication 
of philosophic thought, and the older ones exist side by side 
with newer offshoots and modifications. The whole process, 
viewed in one way, would seem to be a gradual unfolding of 
philosophie conseiousness of a certain section of humanity, 
and viewed in another, it would appear to be a process of 
supersession and supplementation. This two-fold process of 
evolution was instrumental to the accumulation of myriads of 
conflicting views and dogmas, differing from eachs other in 
slight shades, blurring the intelleetual vision, towards the close 
ofthe 7th century B.C. Tt was at such a stage that Sanjaya 
entered upon his vigorous sceptical campaign and paved the 
way for Mahavira, who adopted a new antinomian test to 
judge the current theories and dogmas and religious practices 
in their ultimate logical, ethical and rapti] issue, It 
remaihs to be seen how these diverse issues came to be handled 
by the Buddha and what the result was that followed upon 
the introduction of an analytie method of enquiry and true 
valuation of concepts and things in the light of the Buddhist 


theory of causal genesis. 
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Though we have said that there is no abrupt. or absolute 
beginning in history, it is indispensable that for historical 
purpose we have to define the period chosen for inv estigation 
in respect of time and place, in order to conceive a beginning 
and an end, an upper and a lower limit. To our purpose, 
the hymn of Aghamarsana marks the commencement of Indian 
philosophy, for it is here that we find that not only a problem 
has been clearly stated but also that it has been definitely 
attempted. Itis this test of clearness and definiteness in 
statement and handling of problems which we have taken to 
distinguish philosophy from its background of mythology and 
popular casuistry. Although the innumerable hymns com- 
posing the vast collection of the Rig-Veda are full of inquisitive 
questions as to the what, the whence, the how, the whither, of 
things, none of the earlier hymns are so definitely philo- 
sophical as the hymn ascribed to Aghamarsana It was not 
to our purpose to set up an enquiry into the time and 

„place of the composition of these earlier hymns, the 
task being left to those who would study them from the 
antiquarian point of view. In Part I dealing with Vedic 
philosophy we have considered only those hymns which liave 
been recognised by Vedic scholars as of philosophic interest, 
and almost all of which are to be found in the tenth or last 
Book of the Rig-Veda. We hold that the Xth Book and some 
of the philosophic hymns scattered in the 1st Book were added 
at a later date to an earlier redaction of the Rig-Veda, and it is 
quite possible that the latest hymn may be separated from the 

. most ancient by a long interval of time. The philosofihical 
J hymns with which we are concerned must be relegated to the 
E closing period of the Rig-Veda, which judging from the chrono- 
D a —— of thought may not be dated before 1500 B.C. In 
aspect of place, they seem to have been composed or 

the | * dot — Rivers or, more precisely, 
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tract of land which was bounded on the north-west by the 
Sindhu and the Sarasvatī, and on the north-east by the 
Jamunā and the Ganga. Roughly speaking, this tract is taken 
to comprise the region covered by the Punjab and the North- 
western Frontier Provinces. So much about the upper limit 
of our history in regard to time and place. 

The internal investigation as to the chronology of the 
philosophical hymns has been carried on mainly in the light 
of the ehronology of thought, and the general trend of thought 
has been judged by the test, how far it has represented the 
development of the idea of God, of course, on the cosmo- 
logical basis. The chronology of the philosophical hymns 
thus eonceived is merely tentative and provisional. It is left 
to the future historian to test this chronology by considering 
the inter-relation of those hymns in the light of some other 
problem, viz., a problem other than that of the development of 
the idea of God. Vedic philosophy commenced, as set forth in 
Part I, with an enquiry into the nature of the first cause or 
cosmic matter and of the cosmic process and its successive 
stages, and the unity and order of the visible universe. "The. 
attempted . solution. of the questions whieh arose on cosmo- 
logical plane goes to prove that the Vedic seers differed widely 
from one another, although their speculations all tended to the 
conception of the singleness of the first cause, whether it be 
Water, or Air, or Fire, or the Solar Substance, and to the recog- 
nition of a wonderful order, a rhythmic progress of things in 
the physical universe. Thus their speculations supply a 
number of ancient types of cosmological theory, more! 
varied. and numerous than the types supplied by Greek philo- S 
sophy” in its first stage. The instances of close resemblance 
have been noted in their proper place. 

As to the striking points of resemblance, we have noticed 
that first philosophie reflections originated in India and Greece 
in religion ; that a peaceful time was a necessary condition of 
. pondering over the riddles of existence; and that the first 
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conception of God was within the realm of the physical. But 

Vedic philosophy went far ahead, culminating in the abstract 

conception of one God, represented as the Divine Architect, 

In these cosmological speculations, the importance of which 

has been indicated in its proper place, lay the germs and possi- 

bilities of later Indian thought and the basis upon which 

the structure of Hindu society was built. For instance, 

Aghamarsana’s hymn contains the first philosophic conception 

of the Year, which can be traced in a developed form in the 

Atharva Veda, the Mahābhārata and the Puranas as a Doctrine 

of Time which influenced the popular mind so largely as to 

become a by-word of faith. The famous  Purusa-sükta 

yields a conception of the universe as an organic whole, 
constituted by different groups of beings and things with , 
distinct places and functions, all inter-connected, and it 
supplied a philosophic exposition of the Caturvarnya system 
which, with the progress of civilisation and advancement of 
thought, had a supergrowth in the @srame theory of individual 
training and culture. But everything is so vague and inde- 
finite. One may as well go back to the Brahmanaspati and 
Visvakarman hymns for the origin of the Vedantie conception 
of Brahman, as also of the Nyàya conception of God. The 
Upanisadie tradition traces, as we have seen, the origin of 
the Sankhya conception of Purusa to the Purusa-sūkta 
. ascribed to Nārāyaņa, but one may as well derive the whole 
- .— cosmological aspect of Sànkhya philosophy from the Nasadiya- 
| | Sükta (X... 129) where the cosmic changes have been conceived 
| E. as gradual transformation of the primitive matter (Water), —— 
to the influence of the creative fervour (W armth), im anent 
UE it, and where the terms sativa, rajas and tamas i d 
vagu e d threefold” divisions of. the physical uni 
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. We have closed the first part— the Vedic philosophy—with 
the abiding impression that Vedic thought was in its funda- 
mental character geo-centric, and its main interest lay in 
_Speculations about the physical world. But taking a retros- 
pective view and scanning the hymns we discovered that the 
problems of the subsequent period, called post-Vedic, was 
anticipated in Dirghatamas’ hymn (I. 161) in the expression. 
* What thing I am I know not clearly," and a few other 
detached hymns embodying the conception of Truth (Satya) 
and Right (Dharma) as pita denoting the eternal order of 
things (X. 85); the conception of Faith (s$raddhā) as the vearn- 
. ing of the heart for better condition of existence (X. 85); 
the vague notion of the four stages of the development of the 
fetus in the womb (X. 85); and the equally vague notion 
of rebirth and the two paths, derayana and pitri-yane, along 
which the soul after death proceeds- tO its destination. In the 
conflict between the worshippers of Indra standing for absolute 
power and Varuna standing for order, and in Dirghatamas’ — 
conception of two birds, ie. of the play of two opposed 
factors of active vitality and passive mentality in the eosmos, 
we find anticipated the subsequent antagonism between the 
Brāhman philosophers upholding sceial order and the mechan- 
istie conception of life (pransrada) and the Ksatriya |, JA 
philosophers advocating the idea of renunciation and up- 
holding the rationalistic view of soul (Brahmavāda). ‘The 
Brahmana portion of the older Brihmanas disclosed to us a 
transitional stage marked by a fusion of racial elements, an“ 
intermingling of Vedic speculations, admixture of philosophy, 
mythology and popular. easuistry, elaboration of rituals and 
interpretation of the Vedic hymns. If is in the Brahmanic 
efforts that we find the beginning of various scjences and 
arts, of the method of classification and systematization, and 
of the growth of the consciousness that man is the best of 
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creatures. With the dawning of this consciousness we find 
that the attention of the philosophers came to be concen- 
trated upon the problem of man in his relation to the 
material world, the organic world, to society, to his senses, 
mind and soul. The Second Part t dealing with post-Vedie 
philosophy covers the period from Mahidasa Aitareya to 
Yājūavalkya. Going by the Pauranie tradition about the 
age of Parīksit' who lived just a generation before Yājūn- 
valkya, the lower limit of the post-Vedic period can be 
brought down to 1300 B.C. But judging from the process 
of thought-evolution the limit may as well be — down 
nearer to Buddha, say, to 900 B.C. 

Another point to be noted is that the centre of Aryan 
activity and culture was shifted to the land of Kuru-Paricàla, 
which retained its importance down to the time of Pārīksita 
or Janmejaya. No doubt, it was under the patronage of 
Pariksita and his forefathers that post-Vedie philosophy flour- 
ished so much. A prominent landmark in philosophy of this 
period was reached in Uddalaka Aruni. Towards the close 
of this period, with the death of Janamejaya and Uddālaka, 
the centre of Aryan influence and culture was shifted further 
south-east to Videha, where Yājūavalkya, the last landmark 
of*post-Vedic philosophy, successfully pursued his philosophic 
career under the patronage of King Janaka, challenging in 
philosophical controversies, great thinkers, especially those 
hailing from Kuru-Paneüla; and it was now that the Aryan 
_ Sovereignty spread over the greater portion of N orthern India 
dic sperm to Videha and Kasi 
ie history of the post-Vedic — has been built ur ) with 
materi: ls drawn mainly from the works of a a few ancier BT. 
pos īman schools such as the Aitareyas, the Ch āndog yas, t e 
zagāret mā vil ttirtyas and tl he Satapa thas. A distinc 
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thát of thought especially where a' particular text like the 
Chāndogya Brāhmaņa-Upanisad is a eompilation, containing 
the views of several teachers, differing in content from one 
another. The Aitareya Brahmana and the Aranyaka, omitting 
the Upanishad portion, represent together a homogeneous hody 
of doctrines which may be judged as the system of a parti- 
cular individual or of a particular school of thought, say that 
of Mahidāsa Aitareya or of the Aitareya school. The case of 
the Upanisad is different, as it contains the views of many 
individuals and schools other than those of the Aitareyas. 
This holds true of the Kausitaki and the Brihadāraņyaka 
Upanisads, while the 'laittiriya represents the views of one 
and the same school, viz., that of the Taittirivas. In cases 
where the texts do not represent coherent systems, we have 
analysed their component elements, and arranged them on 
internal evidence in a chronological order. We have shown 
how the post-Vedie period commenced with the Aitareya 
system, which was the greatest synthetic landmark in pre- 
Buddhistic Indian thought. In tracing the development and 
exposition of the doctrine of “so’ham’’—* I am He ”—i.e., of the 
identity of the individual with the universal self in its morpho- 
logieal, physiologieal and psychological aspects, we have 
noticed how different lines of investigation issued forth from 
one common substratum, leading to the scientific conceptions 
of astronomy, anatomy, physiology, embryology, biology, logic, 
psychology and ethics. During this period we came across 
different types of thought, some with old Vedie characteristies, 
some resembling Pythagorean and Anaxagorean, the prédomi- 
nant types being Aristotelian and Platonic. Indian philo- 
sophy. ok a systematic turn in the teachings of Uddālaka, 
for it is. here that we find that different lines of thought 
branched off to give rise in later times to the fundamental 
conse tions of Vedanta, Bauddha, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyāya and 
isesika s sy —ã— In this period Indian: philosophy. would 

* to be on a the whole. a lay movement, almost all the 
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teachers being married householders. We have noticed that 
the antagonism prevalent during this period was between Brah- 
mans and Ksatriyas, and that Braihmanic thought tended to 
justify the civie duties of man on the ground of the gradual 
development of self or gradual manifestation of the potentia- 
lities of life, while the Ksatriva thought tended contrary wise 
to give preference to the subjective mode of attaining true 
self-hood ard living an ascetic life in the forest, practising 
penance and cultivating inner culture and faith. The develop- 
ment of Aranyaka life which commenced during the closing 
period of the Rig-Veda is one of the prominent features of the 
post- Vedie period. One of the mooted questions of philosophy 
was whether the higher plane of man's activity could be co-» 
ordinated or harmonised with the lower functions that à man 
has to discharge as a living body and social being. In the 
development of many psychological theories of the senses, the 
mind, and the soul and their functions and inter-relations «we 
notice the lasis of the fundamental conceptions of Buddhist 
psychology which holds a unique position in ancient human 
thought, especially in the whole of Indian philosophy. The 
period closed with the philosophy of Yajiavalkya in whose 
teachings we discovered a conscious attempt to compromise 
the claims put forward by the Brahman and Ksatriya thinkers. 
Tt is again in his teachings that we could discover the logical 
trend of entire post-Vedic thought tending towards the psycho- 
ethical. Yājūavalkya's psychological speculations about the 
waking, the dreaming and the sleeping states of soul, and his 
t birth, death and rebirth laid the foundation of 
„thē Buddhistand the Hindu doctrines of © ea 
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batants in philosophy were no longer the Ksatriya and Brāhman 
householders, but the Šramans and Brahman wanderers, who — 
ere divided into numerous religious orders and schoolsof 
thought. In the light of the evidence of Buddhist literature 
one ean see that no less than 50 orders and schools of reclúses 
and wanderers, some anti- Brahmanie in their attitude and the 
majority én favour of the Brahmanic system of morals yielding 
the Hedonistic, the Utilitarian, the Juristic and the Ascetic 
standards of judgment. It seems that these religious orders 
and schools of philosophy arose as if to bridge over the gulf 
widely separating the two modes of thought, the two modes 
of life, the two modes of expression. The centre of activity 
was shifted farther eastwards towards Gayá, Campā and Vesāli. 
This period closes with Mahavira. The prominent feature of 
its political history, as may be ascertained from the — 
Jaina and Buddhist texts, is the existence of many independent 
Aryan or semi-Aryau powers in Northern India divided into 
4 monarchies and à number of oligarchies of various descrip- 
tions. Since Yājūavalkya there seems to have been a long 
state of war which resulted in the conquest of Kasi by the 
Košalans, Videha by the Vajjis and the ascendancy of the 

kingdom of Mazadha. As may be inferred from the Epic 

kernel of the Mahābhārata, the absolute powers had developed 

from a tribal stage and gradual subjugation of one tribe by 

another. The powers were generally related to one another 

by matrimonial alliances, and, according to the Jaina evidence, | 

the alliance of 15 eastern tribal powers existed down to the 

demise of Makkhali Gosāla and Mahavira. The influence of - 
these jndependent powers and warring factors upon the course 

of I n philosophy and on the development Indian 
— ag literature, sciences and arts cannot be overstated, 
for it was under the auspices of one or other of these princes 
that the religious orders and schools of philosophy flourished. 
The main characteristic of this period, so far as philosophy i» — 

— orae and the general 
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spirit of toleration. The philosophical controversies carried on 
in a spoken language by the recluses and wanderers on matters 
ethical, social, religious and philosophical, served to enrigh 
Sanskrit language, and give rise to Vernacular literatures. 
Every shade of opinion was advocated with the utmost 
subtlety of reasoning and sophistry, with the result that 
gradually all the pre-historic conditions of the development 
of logic and dialectic as a science made their appearance. 
One can easily discover that some of the conflicting opinions 
emerged out of the ambiguity in the earlier thoughts. 
Although in most cases we do not find the discovery of a new 
truth, the interest of the period as a whole lies in the emphasis, 
laid upon certain logical consequences of earlier thoughts dis- 
criminated and tested with utmost logical acumen. Through 
this conflict of opinions two facts come to be emphasized. 

(1) That there is a higher self which has got the power 
to rise above material conditions and can arrive, by its own 
efforts, to a condition where it is not touched by our sensuous 
experiences. 

(2) That this ideal state of self, reachable by a subjective 
mode of effort, constitutes the supreme goal of man. 

Asa result of the antagonism between the Sramans and 
Brühman wanderers the ūšrama theory came to be synthesized 
with the earlier cūfurcaryya system. But the possibility of 
such a coalition was clearly indicated in the "Taittirtya philo- 

sophy, just as the beginnings of Sophistic movements can also 
be traced in the personal example set by Uddālaka Āruņi and in 
the many philosophical controversies between Yājūavalkya and 
his contemporaries. It is not at all surprising that the earlier 
thoughts of the U panigads were continued in the intellectual 
activity of the period with many ramifications and ynewer 
scientific and artistic developments. It is in the teachings of 
„amd Sophists of this period that we begin to see 
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Kassapa and Pakudha Kacceüayana ; some towards the Vaisesika 
philosophy, e. g., the views of Pakudha Kacefiyana, Gosāla and - 
Mahavira; some towards Vedanta and Nyüya, e.g., the views 
of the Mundakas and the Gotamakas; and some towards Bud- 
dhist philosophy, 2.5., the views of Pakudha Kaccāyana, Ajita, 
Saüjaya, Gosāla and Mahavira Here again we find a close 
resemblance between the Ancient Indian and the Greek types 
of speculation, e.g., between the views of Naciketaa and 
Parmenides; between the views of Pakudha Kaccāyana and 
Empedocles; between those of Ajita and Epicurus. One very 
important point has been emphasized in Part III, riz., that the 
„Isa, the Katha, the Kena, the Mundaka and such other texts  -. 
which have hitherto been considered as the oldest among the 
Upanisads have been all found to be later in point of date 
than Yājūavalkya. The records of most of the schools of re- 
cluses and Brihman wanderers have not come down to us, but _ 
we have found reason to believe that the views of these schools 
can still be found in one or other of these later Upanisads in 
the vast accumulation of the Māhābhārata and the Purāņas, 
but we leave all these surmises to the future historian of 
Indian philosophy to test. 





V 

In dealing with the history of Indian Philosophy before the 
rise of Buddhism we have to move in a period when it is diffi- 
cult to speak of a system of philosophy in its later technical 
sense, but mainly of some daring and far-reaching speculations 
forming the earlier landmarks or stages of later schools of philo- 
sophy, whether Brāhmanie, Jaina or Buddhistic. We trust that 
weh not failed to indicate, wherever possible, the types of 
er of the six 
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the comparison we have instituted, here and there, between 
Indian philosophy and Greek thought. Tt was really not our 
purpose to bring Greek philosophy under our survey and raise 
any question of borrowing. Wherever we have resorted to à 
comparison, we have done so with no other end in view than 
orientation of Indian thoughts themselves. The point of pre- 
historic contact between the Indian and the Greek thought is 
generally sought in the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of soul, but, having no conclusive evidence to hand, we 
have refrained from dealing with that disputed point. But it 
has been pointed out that with Alexander’s Indian campaign 
in the 4th century B. C. an intellectual connection came to be 
established through Pyrrho of Elis who is said to have studied 
philosophy under the Indian | Gymnosophists and Chaldean 
„Magi, or, as we hold, who imbibed his sceptical bias from the 
followers of Sanjaya, the Sceptic. The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes, as is well-known, was much impressed by the 
prevalence in northern India of philosophical views similar to 
those of Plato and Aristotle when he visited the court of 
Chandragupta shortly after Alexander’s departure. 

“The East is East and the West is West." This has 
already passed into a maxim of our time. Although it 
would not be easy to say how far the dictum is literally 
true, we concede that one can derive from it, if not a truth, 
at least a precious warning which is—one must rot hold 
comparison between two countries, nations ‘or races, and 
much less between their cherished teachers until one has 
discovered a common trait to judge and appreciate them. 
A comparative study of Greek and Ancient Indian philosophy, 
attempted in our work, has yielded cases of resemblance, more 
or less close. ‘hose who are still in doubt as to the possibility 
of a history of philosophy as a genuine science can discover in 
the history of Indian philosophy a great world of ideas furnish- 
ing many interesting parallels to western thought, Should such 
eo: time ever come for a thorough comparative xm those of 
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wider outlook can find in its light what is commonly given in 
the human reason, and how that original gift develops as time 
goes on in manifold forms. It will doubtless set forth the 
same human spirit manifesting itself among different peoples 
in different climes and exhibit certain eternal problems -pre- 
oceupying the thoughtful seetion of humanity of all ages. 
However looking back to the past, the historian eannot but be 
impressed by the fact that however ancient the Semitic and 
Chinese civilizations may be, the Indo-Aryans and the Greeks 
with their Roman neighbours stand out in history as the 
originators of philosophy and scientific thought. 

The peculiar interest of the study of Indian philosophy is 
that from the Vedas onwards we have almosta continuous 
record, in the light of which a mighty movement and progress 
of human thought can be visualized. It is certainly not our 
object to extol the past which is in a sense dead and therefore 
indifferent to praise and blame. We have taken pains, there- 
fore, to judge history as it is and not as it ought to be, with 
reservation —so far as practicable. In fact, with Lord Acton we 
have searched earnestly and sympathetically certain past re- 
cords of mankind to learn wisdom for the present, to study the 
lives and teachings of ancient Indian teachers on their purely 
human and historical side. Much has been said and much 
remains yet to be said. But the process of evolution of 
Indian thought, as discovered in our investigation, has served 
to supply us with the kev to the development of other aspects 
of Indian culture.’ 


‘Our " Asoka's Dhamma—a Landmark of Indinn Literature and Religion ''— 
which ia a joint-work, is an instance of what nn investigation on the same lines bas done. 
The work will be published soon by the University of Cnlentta. 

















NOTES AND APPENDIX 


1. Complement or Entelechy (p. 66)—The meaninz attached 
by Aristotle to this expression is that soul is nothing but a 
complement of the living body, ñe., something added to life. 
We do not know of any Sanskrit equivalent of the expression, 
but there is a passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka (III. 12), 


* where it is clearly stated that soul enters (or is inserted) 


into the body, after it has reached an advanced stage of 
embryonic development, through the suture at the top of the 
skull. Cf. Taittiritya Up. (I. 6.1). -Note Rhys Davids’ observa- 
tions in his Buddhist India, p. 253. 

2. Purna Kasyapa—The Pali epithet Parana has been 
Sanskritized on p. 277 as Pürna, which seems incorrect. 
Nowhere in the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts Pūrņa has been 
used as the Sanskrit equivalent of it. Paranah would 
have been the right equivalent. In the Mahābhārata 
Purasah occurs as the name of a distinguished teacher. This 
does not affect our remark that the meaning and derivation 
of the epithet are very different from those suggested by 
Buddhazhosa. 

3. Supiya, Suppiya (p. 326) —'l'his word supiya, as we nre 
informed by a friend, occurs in some of the Kharosthī 
incriptions, edited by Rapson, (e.g., No. 272) apparently as the 
designation of an itinerant body of ascetics. It would be Worth 


While to investigate whether any new light could be thrown 


thereof on the interpretation of the word. 
4. Gymnosophists (p. 328) —Tt is not ut all clear from either 


Strabo's description or Plutarch's Life of Alexander that the 
Gymnonosophistae or Naked sophists formed a compact or 
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homogeneous body of Indian philosophers, They are re- 
presented no doubt as in some way attached to a roval court, 
jhough not precisely in service of the state. No definite clue 
to their identifieation either with the Ājīvikas, Jains, or with 
Saūjaya's followers can be elicited from Plutarch's account of 
the replies of ten Gymnosophists to the ten questions severally 
put to them. 

9. Pannaka-bhumi (p. 314 f. n. 1)— We have sufficient 
reasons to dispute Buddhaghosa's explanation of this ex- 
pression and accept Hoernle's interpretation that it denotes 
the Prostrate stage of an Ajivika saint —(App. to the Uvāsaga- 
Dasāo, II. p. 24). This was a common praetrice of Indian 
asceties, particularly that of the Ajivikas and the Jainas, 
as has been shown elsewhere (The Ajivikas Pt. I. p. 53), 
that they committed religious suicide. It is all the more 
interesting to note that the word Paryaka, which is a 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Pāli Pannaka, is used in the 
Vedic texts in the sense of a human-victim at the Purusa- 
medha (Vedie Index, sub voce Parnaka). 

6. Interpretation of the Isa Upanisad (p. 259)—in the light 
of the ancient Sanskrit and Pali texts. 


(a) amala: aa aq faa anai sim i 
aa aaa wala OT ZU: ae FATAR goa 
gdāāv waite fssifatepa AT: | 
qi afa eap Ha femur AT wR" (Isa) 


. Cf. Brihad Aranyaka Up., III, 7. 23 aregtsetsfea eet 
alansatsfer ar.. aat.. fasma”; IV. 4.23 ; "eara 
e — 
«naugfari fafecar a fermā gam Aa” | 


(b) wear ara 4 Slat Waa RETHIHO: | 
ait amima FF BISA TAT: da! to 


*. 











4.24. NOTES AND APPENDIX 
Cf. Brihad Aranyaka Up. IV. 4. 11 
WAI ATA A Al WAlA ARUTATI: | 
ati nefanapaafaciaisaqul war: om . 
Being the apt rejoinder of the Muņdaka, II. 2. 10; Katha, 
11. 08.5; Svetasvatara, VI. 14 
a aa dzīt wife. a ae dmm. 
«rem fama wee, gatsuafia: ? 
aaa manana aa, 
au wiar aafad jamila i 
Udāna, I. p. 9: 
a aa aa safe, wifes! auwrafa, 
a aa afear aria, qur aw a fasa i 
agzi a wama «fa Alaa sm 
"IU ul Weal 4 ga-ga VAATA I 
Katha, I. 1. 3: 
Galen ava guas fafa: | 
WA ATA 4 AHI qDpÍa a aq I 





For the significance of the expression a£zehano janah, cf. 
Baudhayana's (or, Bodhāyana's) expression “rajo bhatva 
dhramsate,” discussed on pp. 217—49. Also ascertain what 
led the Brahman wanderer Magandiya (Markandeya ?) to call 
Buddha a Bhunahu, Sk. Bhrunaha (Majjhima, II. p. 198) 


(c) "fama wea ete: famrurerqeruu een i 
(Isa, Brihad Aranyaka) 

For the meaning of «vid ya and vidya cf. the Mundaka | ga 
the Katha I. 2; the Prasna I, 15 : aa w ā aquarfaaa’ arfa 
a faqaq Āurūdu agra; aut aūt amad, ay aa 
ufafgag, curet farsīt agram | 
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AGHAMARSANA—the first philosopher of India, 9—the formulator of ‘the 
Doctrine of Time’ (Kāla-vāda), 9—comparison of hi$ hymn with 
that of Prajāpati Paramesthin, 9—his doctrine, 9, 10—the 
conception of Time and Seasons in the eosmogonie hymns, 9— 
its exposition in the Brahmanas, 10—a parallel of the Doctrine of 
Time in the Atharva-Veda, 11. 

ĀJĀTAŠATRU, l51—his philosophical discussions with Bālāki, 151, 152—his ^ 
difference on the conception of soul with Bālāki, 151, 152. 

Astra Keša-KamBanīx—(Ajitā Kesa-Kambala), 287—Ajita's relation with 

Cārvāka and Brihaspati, 287, 288, 289—the KeSa-Kambalins and 
' the epicureans compared, 289, 290. 
llis philosophy, 290—the sources of information, 290, 291, 
292, 293—two aspects of Ajita's philosophy, 293,—Ajita the critic 
of Katyáyana and other dualistic thinkers, 294, 295—the moral 
deduetions of Ajita's theory of self, 295, 296. 

ANAXAGORAS, }24—Uddilaka compared with him, 124—agreement in their 
doctrines, 133, 134—similarities in their views on the original 
condition of matter, 137—agreement in their theory of knowledge, 
139. 

ANAXIMANDER—his conception of the cosmic matter, 17—comparison with 
Brahmanaspati, 17—his arapov, 69, 70. 

ANAXIMENES, 24— compared with Anila, 24. 

Axira—his doctrine, 94—its defect, 24, 25—his doctrine as expounded 

* in the Atharva-veda, 25. 
AmisrortLE, 52—Mahidása compared with him, 52, 53—similarity of 
e Mahidása's theory of development to Aristotle's conception of a 
transmission of the potential into actuality, 56, 61, 62—Aristotle’s 
cansa efficiens and causa finalis in relation to Mahidisa’s con- 
ception of God, 63—conception of soul, 66—logieal aspect of 
Mahidīsa's metaphysics compared to that of Aristotle, 68—simi- 
larities in their embryological doctrines, 75, 76—agreement in 
their. physiological doctrines, 81—his actus purus in connection 
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with the doctrines of Yājūavalkya, 160,—176, 178—Aristotelian 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 212—Aristotle’s formula of 
Universalia in Re, 295. 

Asunt, 218—Āsuri in the Sārnkhya tradition, 214,—the ascription of 
the authorship of the Purusa-vidha-Bráhmana to him, 215—two 
of Buddha’s speculations shedding light on the views of Asuri, 215, 
216, 217, 219—the philosophical views of Asuri, 220, 22], 222— 
his agreement with Mahidāsa and Pratardana, 222—his philo- 
sophieal views continued, 223—his social and ethical views, 
+23—his indebtedness to Yājūavalkya and Narfiyana, 223, 224— 
his social and moral views continued, 224—the Kautilian, 
Buddbistie and Vedāntic developments of the conception of Dharma, 
225—his religious views, 225. 

Bàpuva, 90—his pantheistic doctrine, 90, 91, 

BXLĀKI, 151—his discussion with Ajütasatru, 151, 152—he seeks for soul in 
everything, whereas AjataSatru seeks in living bodies only, 151, 152. 

Bninapvija—the exponent of the Mund ku philosophy, 237—the teachers 
of the Mundaka School, 237— origin and historical significance 
of the pame Murndaka, 237, 235, 239—the Sramans, 239, 240, 
241, 242—the opposition between Šramans on one hand and Brah- 
mans and ascetics on the other, 242, 243. 

His philosophy, 243—two points of investigation, 243. 

(1) "Transeendentaliem versus asceticism and worldly life, 
ž43—Bhāradvāja and Buddha, 2?44—Rāthītara, Paurašisti and 
Maudgalya’s views, 244—the ethical views of the Taittiriyas, 
245, 246—the legal writers’ view of marriage; the antinomian 
doctrine of Vasistķa, 247—Āpastamba and Gārgyāyaņa, 248, 249 
—the three points of argument of the Taittirlyas, 249, 250—the 
real opposition between Mahidāsa and Gārgyāyāņa, 250—ambiguity 
in Yajfiavalkya and its bearing on the antagonism between the 
Mundakas and the Vājasaneyas, 250, 251, 252, 253—the Mundakan 
view, 253—Bhāradvāja's difference with Rathitara, 253, 254—his 
attitude towards Brahmanie religion, 254, 255, his case agawist the 
Vitalists or Mechanists, 256, 257—the Vájasaneyan view, 257, 258, 
Iéopanisad —its commentators and exponents, 258, 259, 260. 

(2) The nature and knowledge of God, 260—the Mundakas 





1 p rersua the Keniyas, 260—the scepticism of the Keniyas, 261, 262 
OTI —the Mundakan view that god ean be known by pure cognition, 
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BRAMMANAsPstiI—his historical relation to Paramesthin, 17—similarity 


of his position with that of Anaximander, 17—his hymn, 17— 
his fundamental problem, 18—his postulate of non-Being and 
its significance, 18—his principal thesis that the existent originally 
sprang from non-existent (Aditi), 18—the interpretation of the 
term Aditi, 19—the eriticiem of Max Müller's view, }9—Aditi and 
Nirriti, 19,—Aditi as the visible Infinite, 20—the contrast of 
Infinity with finite things, ?0—the process of generation aecording 
to Brahmanaspati, 21—the order of generation of the gods, 21— 
Aditi, an abstract conception 21—Aditi and Diti as non-Being 
and Being, 22— why is Aditi called Non-existent, 23— the utility 
of the conception of Aditi, 23—the exposition of Brahmanas- 
pati’s doctrine in the Taittirlya Brāhmaņa, 25, 24. 


BuppHa—his statement of the fundamental problem of the post-Vedie 


period, 43—justifieation of his opinion, 44—his five moral precepts 
(paūcašīlas) in relation to Jaivali's doctrines, 96—improvement on 
Gārgyāyaņa's doctrines, 109, 110—his improvement on Pratardana’s 
theory of cognition, 121, 123,—bis eriticism of Asuri’s doctrine, 
217—Bharadvaja and Buddha, 244—his account of Safnjaya's 
doctrine, 328—-his criticism of the views of the wanderers, 354, 
355— Mahávira and Buddha, —365,. 385— Buddba's interpretation 
and criticism of Mahavira’s doctrine, 355—difference between the 
views of Mahavira and Buddha, 390, 391, 592, 393, 395, 401. 


DiucHaTAMAs, 26—his conception of the Sun, 26—the cause of the motion 


GĀRGYĀVAŅA, 97— Relation to 


of the Sun, 27—the contrast between the phases of the Sun and 
the Moon, 27—the component element of the Sun: its relation to 
lire and lightning, 27, 28—the primitive substance or whatever it 
may be is one, 28,—the Sun’s part in the life process of the 
world: 98—the fire roots of things, 28—his ignorance or agnosti- 
eism, 29, 30—his anticipation of Nárayana's views, 31. 

Empedocles, 284—Kakuda Kātyāyana compared with him, 
284, +85. 

Epicurus, 289—the followers of Ajita Kesakambalin compared 
with his followers, 289, 290. 
Jaivali, 97, 98—his question as to soul and 
answer, 98—identity of soul and the Divine essence, 95,—the 
generie character of soul, 99— Brahman, 99—the universal and the 
individual, 99—Two Brahma-worlds, 99—his view of the world 


“of generation—its incompatibility with his doctrine of immortality, 
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100,—criticism of this point, 100, 101.—Being and Change, 
101, 102, 103,—his failure, 103, 104,—development of the 
doctrine of immortality, 104, 105—Gäārgyāyaņpa as the incipient 
Plato of India, 105—his theory of Ideas, 105—antagonism between" 
Mahidāsa and Gārgyāyaņa, 106, 107—his ethical doctrines, 
107, 108, 109, 110. à 
HinawNvacannHa.—'The distinction between him and Visvakarman, 34— 
the special feature of his doctrine, 35—his conception of God, 
36— Fire as the solar essence, 36—comparison of his doctrine with 
that of Paramesthin, 36, 
| Hrasva MawpUkrEva, 89—the germs of later physiological theories ~ 
in his doctrines, 89—his enumeration of the parts of human 
body, £9. 

Kāra-Vāņa—the Doctrine of Time, 199—the earlier speculations not much 
concerned with the future of the world, 199, 20U—the Epie 
doctrine of time contrasted with the Atharvana, 201,—the Epic 
doctrine of time—NSchrader's exposition of it, 201, 202— Bali's 
views of Time, 202, 203. 

Criticism of the Epic doctrine of time, in the Jātaka litera- 
ture, 203, 204—in the Švetāšvatara Upanisad, 204, 205—in the 
Sāundārānanda-Kāvya of AsSvaghosa, 205—in the Samkhyasitra 
of Kapila, 205—in the Arthašāstra of Cánakya, 206. 

Defence of the Epic doctrine of time, 206—Šākāyanya as the 
chief defender in the Maitri Upanisad, 206, 207— Sakayanya's 
views of time, 207, 208—Rāma's views of time in the Yoga- 
vāsistha, 208, 209. 

: Infinity of time: the constant cycles of existence, 209—two 
aspects of Purāņa: cosmological and historical, 209, 210. Literary 
significance of the term Purāņa—the earlier specimens of Purāņas, 


s, ~ 210, 211—the Science of Time, 211, 212. 

. . KavxTHaxavYa, 89—his relation with Sākalya, the Sthavira, 8s—his 
M M. m x enumeration of the different parts of human body, 89. 

& EPO Karyiyana.—(Pakudha Kaecáyana)—251, an elder contensporary 
mw an of Buddha and a sophist, 251—he as depicted in the Buddhist liter- 


* 


T ature, 281, 282. 

—* his CPuiLosorny,—283— sources of information, 283, 212—the relation 

l * 2 between. his philosophy and the system of the Bhagavadgītā and 
"f an — 283—Kakuda and empedocles. compared, 284, : 28:— 
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of non-aetion involved in Kátyüyana's philosophy, 286—his views 
com pared with those of Mahavira, 404. 
ManāvīRa, 362—A short account of Mahāvīra's life, 372—his names and 

i birthplace, 372—his parentage: the source of his anti-Brahmanical 
feeliogs, 372, 373—his marriage, 373—his renunciation, 273— 
Pāršvaņātha and Mahavira, 373—Gošāla and Mahavira, 373, 374, 
315. 

His philosophy, 375—source of information, 375, 376, 377— 
Kirya or Kriyavada as the original name of Jainism, 377— 
significance of the name Nigantha, 377, 378—the original 
Nigantha order, 378—Pāršva's doctrine of Cātuyāma Sarmvara, 
378, 379—contrast between Pāršvā and Mahāvīra, 380, 381— 
Mahavira's philosophie predecessor, 5581—three guestious relating 
to the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas and their answers, 381, 
382, 383—the definition of Airiyam, 353, 384,—the Psycho-ethicat 
aspect of Kiriyam, 385. Gošāla, Mahāvīra and Buddha, 355— 
Buddha's interpretation and criticism of Mahāvīra's doctrine, 385, 
386—Mahāvīra's criticism of pre-Jaina and contemporary philo- 
sophers from the stand-point -of his ethics, 386, 387, 388, 389, 
390—the fundamental categories and maxims of his ethics, 390— 
modification of Buddha's interpretation of his predecessor's funda- 
mental ethical thesis, and of Mahāvīra's interpretation of pre-Jaina r 
philosophies, 390, 391—differenee between the views of Mahāvīra 
and Buddha and the correlation of Niyativāda and Kriyāvāda, 

391, 392, 393— 

the biological and psychological aspects of Kiriyarn, 393, 394— 
the category of Jiva, 394, 395—the notion of freedom of the 5 
will in Gošalā's determinism and the rule of fate in Mahāvīra's if 
dynamism, 395,—Gosila, Mahavira and Baddha—transition from ; 
a biological to a psychological or from a physical to an ethical 

-stand-point, 395, 396—threefold division of aetions into deed, 
word and thought, 396, 397, 395—a physical determinism—the " 
eure nature of soul, 398, 399, 400— 

4 the epistemological aspect of Kiriyart, 400—the category 
of Ajiva, its signification, 400—the problems of knowledge, 400— 
Sanjaya, Mahavira and Buddha, 401, 402—Syadvada, 402, 403.— 
Paūca asti-kāfa, 405, 404. Lv 

MAHIDĀSA ArrAREYA—AÀ short account of his life, 51—his parentage, > EAS 
bis works and their interconnexion, 52—preliminary remarks 
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concerning his main problem, services to science and philosophy, 
defeets and difficulties, 52—he as the incipient Aristotle of India, 
52, 53—the division of his philosophy into metaphysics, physies, 
psychology and ethics, 53— 

I. Melaphysics, 53— experience’ according to him, 53—the 
limits of knowledge, 54—the five elements or material attributes, 
94+—two methods of investigation: conventional and philosophie, 
54—explanation of experience, 54, 55—his fundamental thesis: 
the propositions and axioms, 55—man and all other living 
substances as microcosmos, 55—the difference between the phy- 
sical universe, the organie world and man, 56—the essential 
identity of cause and effect, 56— 

his general theory of knowledge 56, 57,—the definition of 
and the distinction between the physical universe and the organie 
world—57—a two fold difference in type of existence and degree 
of growth, 57—the four classes of beings, 58—the theory of the 
gradual development of soul, 58. 

Nature, 59—the twofold conception of nature, as a system 
of numerous gradations of existenée, and as an inter-connected 
whole, 59— heaven, earth and firmament, 59—the extent and 
duration of the physical universe, 60—the inter-connexion of 
heaven and earth, 60— 

God and Matter, 60— God as the ground of unity and Matter 
the ground of plurality, 60, 6ó1— Matter and Form: the 
numerous gradations between the first matter and final form, 61— 
on the process of ehange and development, 61, 62— God as the 
first and the last cause, 643—difference between matter and form, 
64 —1ts illustration, 64—the relation between the first matter and 
the first mover, 65—Mahidasa’s theology, 65, 66— 

The soul (Atma), 66—the psychological aspect of Mahidūsa's ' 
metaphysics, 66, 67— » 

Speech (Vāk)—the logical aspect of Mahidasa’s s metaphysics, 





IL Physics, 68—The bearings of his — —— 
E ; Vitas. * ——— tbis maxim. 
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Embryological speculations, 75, i6—reproduction as the 
process by which seed and blood become united, 77—no difference 
of kind between seed and blood, 76— Mahidása's paradoxical axiom 
and its bearing on a later scientifie view of generation, 77. 

Anatomy, 78—the threefold division of the trunk which is 
essential to our existence, 79—abdomen, 75—thorax, 79—skull, 
79—extremities, 79, 80. 

Physiology, 50—the living body as a purposive order, 80, 81 
—the five systems into which organic functions are to be divided, 
81, 82—the nervous system, 582. 

III. Psychology, 83. 

IV.  )EKtÀtca, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Mahidāsa as the father of Indian Philosophy, 88—his suc- 
cessors and the characteristic features of their speculations, 88, 
§9—antagonism with Gārgyāyaņa, 106, 107. 


MASKARIN GOŠĀLA (Makkuatt GosāLa), 297—GoSala and the Ājīvikas,. 


297, 298—his name and life, 298, 299—A historical estimate of 
the traditions regarding him, 299, 300—his relation to Pürana 
Kāšyapa, 275. 

His Physics, 301—the relationship of Gošāla and Mabāvīra as 
thinkers, 301, 302, 305, 351, 355, 395,—Gosála, Mahavira, Kanada 
aud the Stoics, 303, 304—Gosála's fundamental thesis and its 
signification, 304, 305—the reliability of Buddhagbosa's exposi- 
tions, 305, 306—the two-fold classification of the animate world, 
307, 308, 309, 310—the three grounds of explanation for it, 310— 
Fate (niyati), 310, 311—Class or spectes (saigati), 311—.Vature 
(Bhāva), 3! !, 312. 

His Ethics, 312, 313—the gradual development of self, 315, 
314. 

Post-script, 314, 315, 517, 318. " 


METAPU YSICIANS (AxrmrvAvipiINS).—]196—an introductory account of 


them, 196, 197—a list of them, 197, 198. 


Monarigrs ( VINAYA- VADINS), 352—the definition. of F'inaya- F'ada, 332 -L 


Sīlabbata-parāmāsa, 332, 333—the fundamental rules of conduct 
common to both the Jainas and the Buddhists: contrast with the 
codes of other schools, 334, 335, 336, 


NacikETAS, 264—the exponent of the Gofamaka philosophy, 264—his position 


compared with that of Permenides in the „history of philosophy, 
264— historical interpretation of the descent of Naciketas from 
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Uddülaka Āruni, 265—the Gotamuka views in the Kathopanisad, 
265—the Gotamaka philosophy in relation to the Mundaka and 
the Nyáya philosophy, 265, 266. 

His philosophy, 266—the source of information, 266, 267— 
introduction to it, 267, 268, 269—the way of truth, 270, 271, 
272, 273—the way of opinion, 273, 274—Yoga as the subjective 
or meditative mode of attaining to God or reaching unity of self, 
275, 276. 


Narayana, 31—bis relation to Dirghatamas, 31—his philosophy, 31— 


the sun is the soul of the universe : its diameter, 31—the original 
sun or solar body: it is God, 31—the identity of God and soul, 
32—the process in which this universe was gradually formed from 
the primitive solar mass, 32—God, world and soul, 32, 33—his 
theoretic defence of the system of class-distinction in society, 33. 


PEnwENIDES, 264—the similarity of his position with that of Naciketas 


in the history of philosophy, 264, 265. 


Puitosorny—philosophy as a doubting process of the human mind, 2— 


Es eee 


42—the natural and inevitable transition from. cosmolog 


as a structure of thought, 2—the time favourable for philosophical 
reflection, 2, 3—difference between mythology and philosophy, 3 

I.  Fedie philosophy, l—the question whether there is a 
system of Vedie philosophy, 1,—the authors of the Vedic hymns, 
specially of the philosophical ones, 2— the attitude of later 
thinkers towards the Vedas, 3—the Brāhmaņa schools of philo- 
sophy mentioned in the Tevijja Sutta, 4—Buddha’s estimate of 
cosmological speculations, i—the problems of cosmological specu- 
lation, 4, 5—the cosmogonic hymns of the Rig-Veda as the 
immediate back-ground for Indian philosophy, 5—philosophy and 
the philosopher, 5— Definition of Hymn or Philosophy, 6--when 
could philosophical questions arise? 6, 7—the historical signi- 


ficance and value of Vedic speculations, 7, the central point of” 


interest in Vedie speculations, 24. . 

Il. Post-Fedic philosophy, 39—the explanation of the title, 
$9—the historical features of the period, 39—the contrast* between 
the Vedas and the Brahmaras, 39, 40—Hopkins’ judgment of the 
Brahmanic religion, 40—the value of Sama and Yajurveda from 
philosophie view-point, 40,—the transition period defined, 40, 41— 
its intrinsie value in the history of philosophy, 41—the peculiarities 
of the transition period, 41—the sophistie maxim—its origin, 41, 
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psychological speculations, 42—the anticipation of the Post-Vedic 
thought in the Vedic, 42, 43—the post-Vedie thought is just 
x the repetitior of the Vedic, in so faras the types of problems 
—* concerned, 43—the fundamental problem of the period accord- 
ing to Buddha, 43— justification of Buddba's opinion, 44—further 
demonstration of the main problem of the post-Vedie philosophy, 
44, 45—the interest of the problem, 45—the solution of the 
problem, 45, 46—the dialectical aspect of the post-Vedic philo- 
sophy, 46, 47, 45, 49—the theological side of the older Brahmanie 
activity—its effect on the course of philosophy, 50 —supplementary 
discussions on certain aspects of the post-Vedie philosophy, 152, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187. 
III. Philosophy before Mahavira and Buddha, 188—origin of 
. the title, 158—the six sophists, 189—three orders of teachers, 
189, 190,—hermits, 191—wanderers, 192, 193—anti-Vedic move-- 
ment, 193, 194—the end of philosophy not yet realized, 194, 195, 
196—method of arrangement, 196. 
PiPPaLāDA,—226—his contemporaries 226,—his age, 227—he as an Āthar- 
vanika or a compiler of a recension of the Athava-veda, 227—as 
the historical founder of Sathkhya, 227. 
His pAilosophy,—828, 229, 230,—his physiological views, 230, 
231,—his metaphysical views, 231, 252, 233,—bis psychological 
views, 233, 234,—his theory of sleep, 234,—his theory of dream, 
235—definition of soul as a pure cognitive consciousness, 235,— 
god as denoting the state of mind, 236,—his view of the 
phenomenal world, 236. | 
Prato, 53,—compared with Gārgyāyaņa, 103, 104, 105,—1l56,—Platonie 
] character of the Doctrine of Time, 212. 1 
„Paazārart pamaMESTHIN— The Thales of India, 12—his conception cf 
„original matter, 12—the point about which he was sceptical, 12— 
his fundamental proposition and its import, 13—the condition of 
13—how the concrete existence proceeded from 
lS5—his theory of progression, 14—his 
dynamistie theory of nature, 15—his explanation of Aghamarsana’s 
thesis, 15—his scepticism, 16—a later exposition of it in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, 16,—com parison with Hiranyagarbha, 36, 


. D. | —the doctrine of Inner 
sa —His relation to his predecessors, 111,—t | 
PRATARDAN ring, 1, ]12— bearing of other doctrines on his psychology, 


gosmic matter, 
the universal substance, 


ofer 
112, 113. 
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His psychology, 113,—indebtedness constitutes his greatness, 
113—his claims to originality, 113, Ll4,—the physiological aspect 
of his psychology, 114,—the senses and objects, 115—the defect of 
terminology, 115, 116—conclusion as to the unity of mental life, 
117,—life, soul aud the senses, 118, 119 ; the cognitive aspect of his 
psychology, 119, theory of attention, 119 ii relation of objeets to 
Prajsia, 119, 120, 121. 

His theory of knowledze, 121, the subject and the object are 
not separable from or independent of each other, 121-122. 

His ethical doctrine, 122, 128. 

PRAVĀHAŅA JaīvaLī, 93—Jaivali and his contemporaries, 93, 94,—the 
remarkable feature of his philosophy, 94—his eschatological view 
of the soul, 94—the rational or transcendental soul, 94,—the 
mundane soul, 95—the infernal soul, 95—the animal soul, 9d— 
the ethical bearing of Jaivali's doctrine, 96, 

Ptraya Kāšvara (Parana kassapa), 277—his date, 277,—he, as known to 
the Buddhist literature, 277, 278,—his relation to Makkhali 
Gosala, 275,—his doctrine of the passivity of soul, 279—his logi- 
eal standpoint, 279, 250. 

Pyraacoras, 124,—Uddalaka compared with him, 124. 

Pxnnuo,—327, 328,—the doctrines of Sanjaya compared with his. 


Rarkva, 89,—his doctrine and its relation to that of Anila, 90. 


SANJAYA, 325,—an account of his life, 325, 326—4is philosophy, 327 — 
dogmatists and the sceptics contrasted, 327,—Saūjaya and Pyrrho, 
327, 328,—Buddha's account of Sanjaya's doctrine, 328, 329— 
"Šilāūka's account, 330,—criticism of the Buddhist and Jaina 
accounts of Saūjaya"s position, 330—his place in the history * 
Indian philosophy and philosophy generally, 530, 331, 332,- 
views compared with those of Mahāvīra adt Buddha, 401,—his 
influence on Mahāvīra, 402, 403, 


SATVAKĀMA JĀBĀLA, 92 s—his teacher, 92—his relation to "Mahidāsa; 93, — 
S his eschatological view of the progress of soul from ght to 
light, 93. 
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doctrine of faith, 91, 92—soul as the divine element in man, 92— 
realisation. of the divine nature as the supreme end of man's 
life, 92. 2 

Scertics (AyRANavADINS), 318—the two terms, Ajūānikas and Agnosties, 
319, 320—an introductory note on them, 321, 322, 323, 524. 

SURAVĪRA MANDUKEYA, 89,—his relation with Sthavira Sükalya, 89. 

Teacnens or Erotic worats, 337—a gross hedonistic end implied in 
Erotic morals, 337,— Vátsyüáyana and his predecessors, 338, 329— 
intereonnexion of Kāmasūtra and Artha-Sistra, 339, 240— Vātsyā- 
yana's doetrine summing up Hedonistie morals, 340, 341. 

TEACHERS or Junisric Monars, 357—Satya, Rita, Dharma, 357, 358— 
the Dharma-sūtrakāras and the Mimiümsakas, 455—the Kalpa- 
sütras; their relation to the Dharmasütras, 359—the philosophers 
and the eouncillors, 360, 361. 

Teachers or Ponirican morats, 342,—definition of Artha, 342— place 
of Dandaniti among the sciences, 343, 344—Kāmašāstra and Niti- 
šāstra—sensualism and utilitarian morality compared, 344— 
development of political speculations previous to  Kautilya's 
Arthašāstra 345—-three schools of opinion as to the authorship 
of the Kaatiliya Artha&istra, 845 349,— A autié ya's predecessors, 
346 347, 348—distinction between the wanderers and the recluse 
philosophers, 545, 349—the historical importance of the list of 
low talks, 349,—the Brahman wanderers furnished a connecting 
link between the Recluses and the Brahmans, 349, 350, 351— 
the philosophical views of the wanderers, 351, 352—the ethical 
views of the wanderers and other moralists, 35°, 353,— Buddha's 
criticism. of. the views of the wanderers, 354, 355, 356. 

UnpàiLAKA 124—compared with Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, 124—his 
life and works, 124, 125— evidence of Uddālaka-Jātaka, 125, 126. 
Auddālaka or Svetaketu was probably the author of the Gautama- 

* Dharma-sütra in its older form, 126, 127, 128—other views of 
Uddālaka referred to in the Milinda and in the Sütrakritánga, 128, 
*129—his thirst after knowledge and simplicity of character, 129, 

130. 
His philosophy, 130—Uddālaka and Mahidāsa compared, 180, 
131—the task of Uddālaka was to transcend dualism, 131, 132. 
His physies, 132—the metaphysical unity of Deity as the 
ground of explanation for the duality between matter and spirit, 
132—Matter,—three preponderating elements: Fire, Water and 
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Earth, 133—things being qualitatively distinct, cannot transform 
into one another, 134— matter as a complete mixture of various 
kinds of seeds, 147, }35—two objections to Uddalaka’s theory of 
matter and how he met them, 135— Spirit, 135— Saükara'a 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Mortar—two prineiples of things, 
136—the living principle, 136, 137—-his relation to Kātyāyana 
and Kanada, 137 

His theory of knowledge, 138. Inductive method of his 
inquiry, 138—the truths, 138, 189—his Mortar-doetrine as the 
anticipation of the Sārhkhya theory of Prakriti and Buddhist 
psychological theory of mind, 140—his views regarding the 
evidences of the senses, 140, 141, 142. 


VARUŅA,—143,—the best exponent of the 'laittiriya system, 143—the 


four points of his philosophy—his contributions, 143— 

The physiological aspect of the system, 143, 144— his relation to 
Uddālaka, 144—causality not antagonistie to the spontaneity of 
nature, 144, 145—difference between Uddālaka and Varuna, 
145. p 

The phsychological aspect, 145—his relation to Mahidāsa, 
146— Varuna's theology, 146,—graduated function of soul, 146.— 

The mystical, ethical or aesthetic aspect, 147—happiness as 
the end of concrete activities of life, and bliss as the summum 
éonum, 147,—graduations of bliss, 148, — 

The Siksavalli—educational, religious or moral aspect, 149, 
150. 


ViSvAKARMAN—His case against the sceptics, 36—God as the universal 


substance, the first cause of things, 37—the attribute of gods, 
37—how to know God, 38—the necessity of the knowledge of 
God, 38—the historical importance of ViSvakarman’s doctrine, , 
38—the two viewpoints—logical and ontological, 38. 


YAJNAVALKYA, 153—his predecessors and successors, 153, 154, 155,—the 


sources of information, 155, 156.— 

His philosophy, 156, 157 self-love (ātmā-ktama), f57,—no 
difference of kind bat of degree between the instinet of self- 
preservation and love of God, 157, 158, Desire (Kama) 158,—no 
difference of kind between sensual desires and the desire for a 
higher life, 158, 159,— God as the ultimate end of all desires, 
159, 160, 61—Good and Evil (Puņya-Pāpa), 161—a man of 
desire and a man of no desirg defined, 161, definition of good 
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and evil, 161, bis doctrine of karma, 161, 162, the highest good 
is above both good and evil as commonly understood, 162,—his 
relation to Varuna, 162—Anow/edge (vīdyā), 163—knowledge and 
ignorance contrasted, 163—definition of the term knowledge, 
163—psychological theory of one-ness in regard to knowledge, 
164, 165—God (Brahman), 165—theology, 165, 166, God as un- 
knowable by a finite mind, 166—necessity of a knowledge of God, 
167—the soul (ātmā)—167—life and soul, 167,168, an animistic 
notion of soul, 165, 169, 170,—the theory of sleep, 170—waking, 
dream and sleep compared to birth, last moment and death, 171, 
dreaming, 17], 172, 173,—the prophetic character of dreams, 
173—sleeping, 173, 174—death and after, 174—a psychological 
theory of death and rebirth, 174, 175—the effect of the law of 
action upon the soul, 175, 176—Karma and materialism, 177— 
the mind (manas), 177,—mind as the divine thinking in man, 
178—the senses and objects, 175,—wmatter (rūpa), 175,—no 
difference of kind between mind and matter, 175, 179—the 
correlation between soul and matter, 179, 180—infinity and 
finiteness, 180, 151. 
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Agni, 59, 76, 85. 
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Anviksaki, 292, 336, - *"Brahmavāda, 413. 
Āpa, 135, 187. 4" Brahmavidyā, 260, 319. 
„Apakāy a, 309. Buddhinta, 173. 
" Āptakāma, 162, F Buddhi, 274, 275. 
Āptavākya, 292 
i Ārāma, 170. C 
Ārdratvam, 75. . 
Āšā, 187. Candala, 95, 163. 
Āšrama, 240, 24,246, 313,412,418. Carana, 109. 
Asurasam patti, 288. - Caranacitra, 109. 
Ātman, 49, 66, 78, 179, 193, 194, Caksn, 222 
| 22]. Cáksusa, 100, 108, 250. 
à Ātmakāma, 157,162. Catuspdas, 80. 
Ātmasasthavāda, 282. Cāturvarņya, 33, 241, 412, 418. 
Ātmavāda, 198. Cātujāma samvara ( cāujjāma 
s Āyatana, 137. saiwara), 978, 379. 
* Cetanā, 96, 354, 398. 
H Cetas, 262, 
Cetiya, 368. 
Bandba, 390, Cetokhila, 321, 323. 
Bahu-bhavitum-iceha, 133. Cha jīvanikāyo, 303. 
Bala, 187. Chalabhijatiyo, 309. 
Bālya, 251, 253. Chandomaya, 86. 
| Bhakti, 91. Cha titthiyā, 189. 
| Bhaktivāda, 91. Citta, 58, 94, 187, 235, 276, 307. 
| Bhava, 151. Cittaviksepa, 321. 
| Bhavya-bhavitvya, 202, 
f Bhava-Katha, 210, D 
` Bhāgadheya, 202. 
I " Bhoktā, 274. Dabba, 403, 
Bhūmā, 187. Daiva, 201. 
Bhunabu, 355, K Danda, 343. 
1 Bhüta 25, 35, 54, 179, 181, 195, Daksa, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
302, 305. Daksiņā, 229. F 
Bījāni, 135. Deša-bhāsā,-vijūāna, 351, l 
Brahmacakra, 73. Dešādi-dharma, 351. 
Brahman, 49, 91, 157, 165, 202, Devas, 102. 
+ 203, 250. | + Devaāharma, 335. 
is Brahmapura, 169. Devatā, 131, 132, 133, 135, 165, 
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Diti, 22, 23. 
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Dvāpara, 211 i 
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«Kāpālika, 209. 
Khetta, 403. 
Khettapati, 218. 
zi Khiddāpadosikā, 276, 
Kiriyarh ( Kīriyūvāda ), 303, 
377, 383,384, M5, 393, 394. 


Krriyavadi, 206, 339, 389, 390, 397. 


Kratumaya, 91. 

Krita, 263. 

Kriti, 187. 

Ksatrasya Ksatra, 224. 


L 


Lohita, 133. 

Loka, 215. 
F Lokāyata, 291, 232. 
| Lokuttara, 153. 


M 


Madhuvīdyā, 153. 
Mahat, 275. 
Mahābhūtam, 54, 57. 
Majjā, 133. 

Manas, 1, 14,24, 77, 83, 

. 133; 135, 145, 187, 274 
Mantha, 127, 135. 
Manomaya, 147, 183, 346, 552. 
P Manopadesika, 276. 

Maricis, 69, 70. 
j Maskara, 298. 
A Mati, 187. 
—* Marisa, 133. 


* Mānasa, 100, 105, 106, 108; 177. 


Māra, 386. 
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Maya, 456. | 
Mīmārnsā, 46. . 
Mitavadins, 197. " 
Mithuna, 84, 228. 

Moksa (Jfokkka), 388, 390. 


Mrityu, 163, 220. 


Mundakas, 239, 242. 
Mūrti, 60, 64. 


N 


Nandana, 85. 

Na-santi-paraloka-vada, 197. 

Nava tattva, 382. 

Nādi, 152, 232. 

Nāma, 157. C 

Nāmarūpam, 135, 222, 236. 
Nativadins, 250. " 
Nēti néti, 49,153, 166. 

Nidhi, 211. 
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Nijjará, 389, 390. 
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Padesa, 403. 
Pahāņa (Pradhāna), 386. 
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